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PREFACE 


The Speeches and Writings collected together 
an this volume is an attempt to record the public 
activities of a great and noble Indian who has for 
over quarter of a century been unceasingly and 
unselfishly labouring for the advancement of his 
Motherland. In the public life of India and 
in all its varied activities Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has been occupying a unique place. As a 
prominent Congressman, as an elected Member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and, above all, as 
the active originator and founder of the Hindu 
University at Benares, the Pandit’s name will long 
be cherished with gratitude by his countrymen. 

This volume comprises, among others, his 
famous Memorandum on the Hindu University 
Scheme, full text of his two Congress Presidential 
Addresses, his lengthy Memorandum on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Proposals, ' his able and ex- 
haustive Minute on the Eeport of the Industrial 
Commission and a careful selection of a number of 
speeches on political, educational and industrial 
flubjects, delivered on various occasions. 



A special feature of this Edition is the inclusioir 
of the Hon’ble Pandit’s select speeches in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for the last eight years, 
comprising those delivered in connection with the 
Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill, the Abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour and the holding of Simultaneous 
Examinations in India. 

To make the collection up-to-date, the full text 
of his Delhi Congress Presidential Address has also* 
been included. 



“ You have asked that ths British Government should extend 
the principle of self-determination to India in political reconstruc- 
tion. I ask you to apply that principle to its full extent as far as it 
lies in your power. I ask you to determine that hereafter you will 
resent and resent the more strongly any ejforl to treat you as an 
inferior people. I ask you to determine that henceforth you will 
claim with all the stremjlh you can command that in your own 
country you shall have opportunities to grow as freely as Englishmen 
grow in the United Kingdom. If you loill exercise that self- 
determination and go about inculcating the principles of Equality, 
of Liberty and of Fraternity among our people, if you will nig-k^ 
every brother, however humble and lowly placed, feel that the Divine 
ray is in him as it is in any highly placed person, and that he is 
entitled to bo treated as an equal fellow-man with all other subjects 
of the BiiLish Empire audio Lack him to claim to be so treated, 
youu/ill hate determined your future fur yourselves and I ask you 
to give this matter your serious consideration From ihc 
Presidential Address to the “ Delhi Congress, December, 1918 ” 




PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 


EARLY LIFE. 

Paildit Madan Mohan Malaviya belongs to an 
ancient and much respected family of learned emigrant 
Brahmins from Malwa resident at Mirzapore, Allaha- 
bad and Berares, a fact that is testified to by the 
family cognomen, Malaviya. Madan Mohan’s grand- 
father, Pandit Premdhar Malaviya Was at one time 
well known at Allahabad for his Sanskrit learning, a 
branch of study Jn which his son, Madan Mohan’s 
father, Pandit Brajnath Malaviya himself ex- 
celled. Pandit Brajnath was besides a great scholar 
in Hindi, and acquired quite a reputation for his scho- 
larly interpretation of some of the most debated pas- 
sages of Srimad Bhagavat. Madan Mohan, his son, 
was born at Allahabad on i8th December, i 862 . He 
was at first privately educated in Hindi and Sanskrit^ 
and then at the Local Pathasala. He then passed on 
to the District School, from where he matriculated. 
He next joined the Muir Central College at Allahabad 
and graduated B. A. in 1884. During his collegiate 
career he appears to have shown signs of future 
greatness, and Principal Harrison is known to have 
been deeply impressed v^ith his abilities and 
earnestness. 

EDITORSHIP OF “ HINDUSTANI.” 

Not being in affluent circumstances, young 
Madan Mohan, 'who had been married meanwhile 
(1881), had to seek employment immediately after 
graduating. An additional English teacher was at 
the time wanted at his old school, and he took up the 
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job. An earnest man, he soon became a great favourite 
with the boys whom he had to teach. Two years 
passed by and the first Congress at Calcutta dis- 
covered the calibre and character of the future patriot. 
Raja Rampal Singh, the enlightened Talukdar of 
Oudh, who had founded and for some time been edit- 
ing the Hindustani^ a daily Hindi newspaper, had 
noticed the rising young man. His independence, his 
enthusiasm and withal his moderation impressed him 
much and he induced him to take up the editor- 
ship of his paper. Young Madan, — for, he was barely 
25 years of age at the time — quickly closed with the 
offer and became Editor. The change was a fortunate 
one, for, it won a sincere worker for the nation ; a 
worker who would, otherwise, have been lost to the 
Educational Department of a Provincial Government. 
For this happy and lucky change the country is much 
beholden to Raja Rampal Singh, who was one of the 
first, if not the first, to discern the true character and 
worth of Pandit Madan Mohan. Mr. Madan Mohan 
edited the Hindustani with conspicuous ability for 
about two years and a half and his moderation and 
sobriety won for him the approbation of the Local 
Government who amply acknowledged it in their 
Annual Administration Reports. 

ENTERS THE BAR. 

Pandit Madan Mohan, however, soon saw that 
the lawyer’s profession afforded greater opportunities 
for serving his brethren than the editorial chair, great 
and honourable as it was. Moreover, the request of a 
number of friends, who had joined in persuading him 
to take law as a profession, he could not disregard. 
Raja Rampal Singh was not only ready to yield to his 
and their request, but generously afforded him all the 
aid he could to prosecute his plans. He passed the 
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Pleadership Examination of the Allahabad High Court 
in 1891, and took the LL. B. Degree of the Allaha- 
bad University in 1892. Before long he was enrolled 
a Pleader of the High Court at Allahabad, a position 
in which his eloquence and conscientiousness found 
full scope. 

PUBLIC ACTIVITIES. 

Public life at Allahabad had been, meanwhile, 
•considerably quickened by the stream of graduates 
that the new educational system had poured into the 
country. Pandit Ajoodyanath was already a power 
in the Province ; there was then Pandit Bishambar 
Nath ; again there was Mr. A. N. Kabade, all well 
known for their patriotism and self-sacrifice. Pandit 
Madan Mohan had been imperceptibly affected by 
their labours, and active contact with them soon did 
the rest. With another well known gentleman of 
Allahabad, he founded in 1880, the Hindu Samaj of 
Allahabad, a socio-political association, which was 
started with the object of drawing closer together the 
bonds of union amongst the Hindus of different castes 
and provinces, promoting education in the vernacular, 
reforming social abuses, and representing the wants 
and wishes of the Hindus, in matters affecting them 
to the Government, whenever necessary. The Samaj 
held its first Conference in 1885, a few months before 
the^onvening of the first Indian National Congress 
the same year. He also soon began to take an active 
interest in the Municipal life of his native town, and 
he did good work as the Senior Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipal Board. A man like him could not 
long remain outside the Local Legislative Council, a 
Council to which, however, he sought entrance 
through active work at the Allahabad City Municipal 
Board. 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan became a member of the 
Local Legislative Council about 1902, and, as 
may be expected, took great pains to do what little 
good hc', as a non-official member, could. One of the 
most important measure s that carnet up for considera- 
tion in the Council during the time he was in it was 
the Bundlekhand Alienation of Land Bill, I903. On 
its introduction he objected to it on economical and 
political grounds ; an opinion shared in by such 
eminent men as Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, Hon’ble Mr. Impey and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Cadell. fic was of opinion that the poverty and 
indebtedness of the ryots of Bundlekhand, were due 
to causes other than those enunciated by the Govern- 
ment critics. The proposed restriction, he said, 
would diminish the value of land and curtail the 
credit of the landowner. He said : 

The value of land will be reduced not merely as a security 
but also as a transferable property, oven when it should he 
transferred with the sanction of the Collector. Particularly 
will that result follow, because practically the vendor will have 
to sell his land to some member of his own tribe on such terms 
as he may offer. And as your Honor very well knows the 
Zamindars of Bundlekhand are not possessed of much wealth. 
The rates of interest which the Zamindars will have to pay 
will naturally rise high. The result will be that people will 
not be encouraged to invest their capital in land, and consider- 
ing that land has already suffered from want of capital in that 
part of the country, that will be a serious misfortune, ft will 
also lead inevitably to ' a Tuorcelhment of land 
by inheritance among members of the family who 
own land. I might here also remind the Council 
that over 90 per cent, of the population of Bundlekhand are 
Hindus. There already exists in their case a check on impro- 
per alienation of land, for under the Hindu Law, as it is admi- 
nistered by the Courts of Justice, no member of a joint-Hindu 
family can alienate the family property for any but necessary 
purposes. In addition to this, there is the Court of Wards Act 
which ideals with cases of landholders who cannot deal wisely 
with their property. Taking all these facts into consideration. 
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I respectfully submit that a case has not been made out to 
justify the Council in proceeding to a consideration of a Bill 
which would restrict the power of transferring land. 

His re-election to the Council under the new 
Indian Councils’ Reform Act was proof of the ap- 
preciation of his past services in it by his local bre- 
thren. And it was but fitting that he should be so 
re-elected, for he was one of the first to moot the 
question of the reform of the older Legislative Coun- 
cils (under Act i86i), Councils that were entirely 
made up of members nominated by Government. 
Speaking at the Second Congress (1886), he said 
making an excellent use of the arg ament um ad 
hominem : — 

It is not to the groat British Government that we need 
demoustrate the utility, the cxpe*diency, the necessity of this 
great reform. It might have been necessary to support our 
petition for this boon with such a demonstration were we 
governed by some despotic monarch, jealous of the duties, but 
ignorant and careless of the rights of subjects ; but it is surely 
unnecessary to say one word in support of such a cause to the 
British Government or the British nation —to the descendants 
of those brave and great men who fought and died to obtain 
for themselves and preserve intac# for their children those very 
institutions which, taught by their -example, we now crave, who 
spent their whole lives and shod their hearts’ blood so freely in 
maintaining and developing this cherished principle. 

What is an Englishman without representative institu- 
tions? ... I often wonder as I look round at our nominally 
English magnates how they have the face to call themselves 
Englishmen and yet deny us representative institutions, and 
struggle to maintain despotic ones. Representative institu- 
tions areas much a part of the trUe Briton as his language and 
his literature. Will any one tell me that Great Britain will, in 
cold blood, deny us, her free-born subjects, the iirst of these 
when, by the gift ,^of the two latter, she has qualified us to 
desire it? 

No taxation without representation. That is the first cqpi- 
mandment in the Englishman’s Political Bible ; how can he 
palter with his conscience and tax us here, his free and educat- 
•ed fellow-subjects, as if we were dumb sheep or cattle 1 
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He put the necessity for reform on the follow- 
ing broad principle of expediency at the Congress of 
1887 

But allow me to say this much, that, placed as we are in 
this country under a foreign Government, however benevolent 
and generous its motives — the motives of those who take part 
in the administration — wo stand in the greatest need of our own 
representatives in the Legislative Councils. 

If we demand for India that there should be representatives 
of her people in the State Councils — we only ask for what, not 
simply Europe, but America, Australia, and almost the whole 
civilized world, have declared with one ^unanimous voice to be 
essential, for any Government that is to be suitable to any 
country, as it is only where the representatives of the people 
are allowed to take part in that administration, that the wants 
and wishes, the aspirations and grievances of the people can 
be adequately set forth, properly understood or duly provided 
for. That being so, gentlemen, I think, there cannot possibly 
be two opinions on the point, that the reform which we crave 
for from Government, is one so essential, for the well-being of 
this country, that it should be conceded to us, without the* 
least avoidable delay. 

Discussing at the Congress of 1889, the scheme 
of reform that was eventually embodied in the Amend- 
ing Act of 1 892, he thus referred to the necessity for 
embodying the principle of election in it : — 

The Legislative Council is the great Tribunal before which, 
measures of the greatest possible moment, affecting not only 
ourselves, but even our posterity, are continually coming up for 
decision, and justice requires that before the Council passes its 
final judgment upon them, we should be allowed to have our 
say with regard to them through our chosen and accredited re- 
presentatives. We do feel, gentlemen, and feel strongly that we 
should no longer be debarred from exercising this simple and 
rightful privilege. The privilege of selecting one’s own counsel, 
is not denied even to the most abandoned of criminals under the 
British rule. Why then should it be denied to the loyal and 
intelligent subjects of Her Gracious Majesty ? When a Jury is 
being empanelled, the J udge asks the person whose fate is to be 
decided by that Jury, to say if he has any objection to any per- 
aion composing it and in case he has any such objection that 
j)erson is removed from the panel. 

To which we may add the following short pas- 
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sage from his speech at the Congress of 1891, on the 
duty of the British Administration in India : — 

We appeal to the English people who are our brethren to 
make their administration of this country more in conformity 
with reason, with justice, and with common sense, with those 
high and noble principles which have always been their pride, 
and which have raised them to the proud position which they 
now occupy before the world. Then, and then alone, will Bri- 
tish rule in India be the glory, as it should be, of England. 

POVERTY OF INDIA. 

Another subject in which Pandit Madan Mohan 
has evinced considerable interest is the subject of the 
poverty of the Indian masses and the remedial mea- 
sures necessary to combat it. At the Congress of 
1893, he said that the best proof of the poverty of 
India is ocular demonstration. Referring to his cri- 
tics, he said : — 

Will they kindly come and see? If they believe in God 
and believe they will have to render an account of their steward- 
ship in this country, let them come out to this country once in 
their lives and go from village to village and town to town and 
see in what misery the people live. Let them come out and ask 
the people what the country was, say, before the Mutiny. 
Where are the weavers, where are those men who lived by 
different industries and manufactures, and where are the manu- 
factures which were sent to England and other European coun- 
tries in very large quantities year after year? All that has 
become a thing of the past ; every one sitting here is clothed in 
cloth of British make, almost every one — and wherever you gn 
you find British manufactures and British goods staring you in 
the face. All that is left to the people is to drag out a miser- 
able existence by agricultural operations and make infinitesimal 
profit out pf the little trade left to them In the matter of the 
services, in the matter of trade, our people are not enjoying 
one-hundredth part of the profit and gain which they used to 
enjoy fifty years ago. How then is it possible for the country 
to be happy? How is it surprising that the country is not more 
poor than it is? 

He put the case in a nut shell when he remarked 
at the Congress of 1900 : — 

In the midst of a great deal that there is in the British rule* 
to admire and to be grateful for ; in the midst of a great deal 
that we really feel grateful for, there is one sad note which has 
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been crying louder and louder for these many years and that 
note is one of distress and poverty. Whether statisticians may 
believe it or not, we prefer to rely on the evidence afforded to 
us by our own senses, upon the experiences which we acquire 
by living and moving in the midst of the people, by knowing 
from a personal knowledge h^w people are, at the present mo- 
ment, living under the existing system ; and this fact has been 
brought year after year to the notice of the Government, since 
the Congress came into existence. Gentlemen, if you will go 
back to the resolutions passed by the Congress during the last 
15 years, you will find that we have persistently and respect- 
fully invited the attention of Government to the fact that inour 
humble judgment, guided as we are by our own personal know- 
ledge and experience of the people of the country, the condition 
of the people is growing poorer and poorer. It is no use discus- 
sing the question whether people are poorer now than they were 
before the British rule came into this country, and it serves no 
useful purpose to say thatithey were poorer at some other period 
in the history of India. What you have to consider is whether 
they arc any poorer than they should bo under the British rule, 
in which the administration has been pronounced to be the 
ablest Civil Service in the world. 

POLITICAL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan’s work as a Congressman 
has been referred to above in sufficient detail. He has 
been one of the shining lights of the Constitutional 
Movement in India. He has attended nearly every 
one of its sittings since iB86, and has invariably spo- 
ken at every one of them on some of the most press- 
ing public questions of the day. But the subject to 
which he devoted special attention and on which he 
spoke with his wonted knowledge and enthusiasm at 
every succeeding session of the Congress was in con- 
nection with the expansion of the Legislative Coun- 
cils. Year after year Pandit Malaviya urged with his 
colleagues in the Congress for an adequate measure of 
political power for Indians in the governance of their 
country. A close student of constitutional questions, 
he formulated his views on the federal system of Gov- 
ernment for India in his evidence before the Decen- 
tralisation Commission in 1908: 
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The unitary form of Government which prevails at present 
‘ should bo converted into the federal system. The Provincial 
Governments should cease to be mere delegates of the Supreme 
Government, but should be made semi-independent Govern- 
ments. A similar proposal was, I believe, put forward before 
the Government about the time when Lord Mayo determined to 
invest Provincial Governments with a share of financial respon- 
sibility in order to minimise the evils of over-centralization. 

‘ More than one of his predecessors,’ says Sir William Hun- 
ter, ‘had arrived at a similar conclusion, and, indeed, one school 
of Indian statesmen had gone so far as to advocate the almost 
complete financial independence of the Local Governments. This 
school would surrender to each separate administration the re- 
venue raised within its territories, on the single condition of a 
ratable contribution for the expenditure common to the Empire, 
such as the army and the public debt.* Unfortunately their 
scheme was not adopted. I venture to think that if it had been 
adopted, the Provincial Governments would have been able to 
devote vastly greater sums to promote the moral and material 
progress of the people entrusted to their care, than they have 
actually been able to do. However, the progress in administra- 
tion which has been achieved during the last thirty-seven years, 
makes it easier to adopt the scheme now, and the necessity for 
doing so has become greater. This will not in any way impair 
or injuriously affect the unity of the Empire. The Government 
of India should retain in its hands, as at present, all matters re- 
lating to foreign relations, the defences of the country, currency, 
debt, tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. It should continue 
to receive all the revenue and receipts derived from heads which 
are at present called ‘ Imperial,’ To meet the ordinary Imperial 
expenditure which will not be met by these receipts, it should 
require the v.irious Provincial Governments to make a ratable 
contribution based on a definite and reasonable principle. Hav- 
ing secured this, the Government of India should leave the Pro- 
vincial rr<'vpnmients perfect freedom in levying and spending 
their revciuics a.s they may consider best in the interests of the 
people* It should exercise its power of imposing additional 
general taxation in any Province, only when it has to meet any 
extraordinary expenditure, and when the Province or Provinces 
concerned have refused to give the assistance required. This 
will iinpcse a very much needed and healthy check upon the 
spending tendencies of the Government of India, and make it 
possible for the Provincial Governments to retain in their hands 
and to devote a fair proportion of their revenues to promote the 
well-being of the people. 

THE MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS. 

Soon after, Lord Morley, of whom great things 
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were expected, outlined a scheme of reforms which 
was published in the form of a despatch in 1908. It 
was well known that he was in constant consultation 
with the Viceroy and a few select and leading In- 
dians, and when the proposals were actually publish- 
ed there were as usual divergent opinions on the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the reforms. Pandit Malaviya 
along with other moderate leaders welcomed the 
scheme “ as marking the beginnings of a new era.” 
He wrote in the Indian Revieio for December of 
that year : — 

The people and the Government have both to be congratu- 
lated on the proposal of reforms which have been put forward by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The re- 
forms have been conceived in a truly liberal and praiseworthy 
spirit. They will, when carried out, mark the beginning of a 
new era, full of hope and promise for the future. His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Lord Morley are entitled to our lasting grati- 
tude for the statesmanlike wisdom and courage which they have 
shown in formulating these proposals. They are also entitled to 
our gratitude for having published the proposals to give the pub- 
lic a full opportunity of expressing their opinions regarding them 
and making further suggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will be made still more liberal 
and beneficial before they take their final shape. The Govern- 
ment are to be particularly congratulated upon deciding to cre- 
ate a non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. I ven- 
ture to say that they should have adopted the same course in 
regard to the Supreme Council. It would be quite safe and wise 
to do so. If, however, that must be postponed for the future, 
then the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy to have an 
equal number of official and non-official members in bis Council 
should at least be accepted. ' 

The proposed reforms mark the second great triumph of the 
Congress movement— the first having been the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

PRESIDENT OF THE LAHORE CONGRESS 

While in November 1909, Pandit Madan Mohan 
was by the decision of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee elected president of the Lahore Congress, as 
Sir P. M. Mehta had declined the office, the Pandit’s 
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election was welcomed on all hands. The following 
criticism of the London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian is worth recording : — 

The president of the Indian National Congress, which nieets 
next week at Lahore, is not so pronoiinent a man as either 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the president of last year, or Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, who has just withdrawn. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya is a politician of high standing and 
of notable ability. He is a self-made man, having made hia 
way at the Bar after an apprenticeship as school teacher and 
journalist. For some years past he has sat in the Council of the 
United Provinces as an elected member, and has been active in 
educational and social reform. Long before Mrs. Besant’s days- 
he worked for the establishment of a national university at- 
Benares. In politics, he belongs decidedly to the moderate 
school, and despite his enthusiasm in the Swadeshi cause, has 
always kept at a long distance from the extreme Nationalists. 
With the exception of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea himself, there- 
is no Congress orator more generally admired than Mr. Mala- 
viya. His age is 47. 

Though called upon to fulfil the high office of 
the President of the Congress for the first time and 
with a very short notice, the Pand'lt’s pronouncement 
was worthy of the man and the occasion. And the 
Address naturally dealt at length with the Minto- 
Morley Reforms, and in particular with the regulations 
the Bureaucracy had made to put them into opera- 
tion. Though only a few months before the Pandit 
had welcomed the proposals as truly liberal and com- 
prehensive in spirit, yet his enthusiasm for the scheme 
like that of his fellow-workers in the Congress- 
cause Tiad been greatly damped by the rigour of the 
regulations by which it had been hedged round. 
After enumerating the various regulations framed 
by the Bureaucracy the Pandit made a memorable 
appeal which is well worth recalling even on the 
present occasion : 

7be Regpilations framed to give effect to them have unfor- 
tunately departed, and widely too, from the spirit of those pro- 
posals, and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. Educat- 
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ed Indians have been compelled to condemn them. They have 
done so more in sorrow than in anger. Let the Government 
modifiy the Regulations to bring them into harmony with the 
spirit of Lord Morley’s proposals, and in the name of this Con- 
gress, and, I venture to say, on behalf of my educated country- 
men generally, I beg to assure the Government that they will 
meet with a cordial and grateful reception. ^Cheers.) I do not 
ignor« the fact that there is an assurance contained in the 
Government’s Resolution accompanying the Regulations that 
they will be modified in the light of the experience that will be 
gained ift their working. That assurance has been strengthened 
by what His ’♦’xcellency the Viceroy was pleased to say in this 
connection both at Bombay and Madras. But I most respect- 
fully submit that many of the defects pointed out in th«m are 
such that they can be remedied without waiting for the light of 
new experience. And I respectfully invito both Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto to consider whether in view of the widespread 
dissatisfaction which the Regulations have created, it will be 
wise to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is not desir- 
able in the interests of good administration, and to fulfil one of 
the most important and avowed objects of the Reforms, namely 
the allaying of discontent and the promotion of goodwill bet- 
ween the Government and the people, to take the earliest op- 
portunity to make an official announcement that the objections 
urged against the Regulations will be taken early into con- 
sideration. 

AS A MEMBER OF THE VICEREGAL COUNCIL 

Pandit Malaviya was by this time recognised as 
One of the few leading men of the Congress and alike 
by his services in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council and to the country at large deserved his 
elevation to the Viceregal Council. Since 1910 he 
has continued to sit in. the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil without interruption and taken part in every im- 
portant debate with his accustomed zeal. 

THE PRESS ACT 

Almost one of the earliest of his speeches was 
in connection with the passing of the Press Act. 
He and the Hon. Mr. Basu were the two non- 
official members who strenuously opposed the bill and 
voted against lit too. “ My Lord,’* said the Pandit on 
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the occasion, when the Press is left at the mercy of 
the Local Government, when it is left to the Local 
Government by merely issuing a notice to demand a 
security,! I submit, the freedom with which newspapers 
have expressed their criticisms of the acts and omis- 
sions of Government is very much likely to suffer.’* 
The subsequent procedure adopted by some of the 
Provincial Governments against some of the spirited 
newspapers and journals have but lent support to the 
Pandit’s apprehension. 

thk seditious meetings act 

The thorough independence that has always 
characterised the attitude of the Pandit was evident 
again when during the discussions on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill of igio he spoke with his accustomed 
fervour against the measure. The Hon. Mr. Jenkins 
had introduced the Bill to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1907, and made a 
feeble attempt to justify the measure. Two striking 
passages from his speech are worth quoting : — 

Not only has no necessity been shown for the measure 
before us, but there is also the fear, as my friend the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, that a' repressive measure may 
itself, by being abused in its working, lead to promoting the evil 
which it was intended to cure. The Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Press Act have both already given illustrations of the truth 
of the old adage that the sight of means to do ill-deeds often 
makes Ifl-deeds done. Look for instance at the action of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three District Con- 
ferences and the meeting which sought to help the depressed 
classes. I venture to doubt if the said Conferences or the said 
meeting would have been stopped if the Seditious Meetings Act 
had not been in existence. Look again at the action taken in 
several places under the Press Act in contravention of the 
pledge given by the Government when it was going through the 
Council, and think of the irritation which the abuse of its provi- 
sions must cause in the public mind. So long as the Govern- 
ment will keep these two measures on the Statute-book, I regret 
to say, but I feel it my duty to say it, so long will all efforts to 
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conciliate public opinion generally be beset with unnecessary 
• difficulties, will continue to be unnecessarily difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

gokhale’s education bill 
Interested as ever in all educational problems the 
Pandit warmly supported the late Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill. His support was quite 
emphatic. ** Every civilized country ” said he “ has 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
universal education can be secured. No country has 
succeeded without it, and we cannot expect to succeed 
without it.” 


INDENTURED LABOUR 

Another subject on which his voice was more 
than once raised was in connection with the question 
of Indentured Emigration. In 1910 Mr. Gokhale 
had pleaded in vain for the abolition of this “ mons- 
trous and iniquitous system.” During the regime of 
H. E. Lord Hardinge, Pandit Madan Mohan raised 
his protest against the iniquities of the system 
and urged its immediate abolition. He rightly charac- 
terised it as an unmitigated curse.” His European 
colleagues in the Council must have greatly felt the 
force of his arguments when he said : 

European labour is employed all over the world, but no- 
where are such degrading restrictions attached to it as those 
that attach to Indian labour. And although the European 
labourer is far more capable of judging of his own interests than 
the Indian labourer, the greatest care is taken to ensure that he 
has understood the exact terms of his contract. And then the 
contract which is always for a very Tshort period, is a purely 
civil contract, and can be cancelled if the labourer can prove in 
a Court of J ustice before a magistrate of his own race that 
unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

He wound up his great speech on that occasion 
with the following telling appeal ; 

f The system has worked enough moral havoc during 
75 years. We cannot think, my Lord, without intense pain and 
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humiliation of the blasted li^es of its victims, of the anguish of 
■soul to which our numerous brothers and sisters have been sub- 
jected by this system. It is high time that this should be 
abolished. 

The appeal this time did not fall on deaf ears. 
H. E. Lord Hardingc announced that he and the Sec- 
retary of State for India had decided that the system 
should be doomed for ever. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the many 
topics which formed the subject matter of his speech- 
es in the Imperial Council during the last eight years. 
Suffice it to say that in all subjects he gave to 
expression the people’s will. Nor need we refer 
to his speeches in connection with the passing of the 
Hindu University Bill which in a way may be said 
to constitute his life-work. On the termination of 
H: E. Lord Hardinge’s regime he spoke in just appre- 
ciation of His Excellency’s administration, his great 
services to the people of this country and his jealous 
regard for the honour and self-respect of India and 
her millions. Again during the discussions on India 
and the War he warmly supported the rally of India 
to the Empire and though unable to see eye to eye 
with some of his colleagues on the capacity of this 
country to bear the increasing financial obligations 
entailed by constant contributions towards the war, 
he urged with Mr. Gandhi for increasing participation 
in the actual fighting at the front. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

It is now necessary to go back to the Pandit’s 
work in connection with the Congress demand for 
Self-Government. From the days of the Lahore 
Congress the demand for Self-Government on Coloni- 
al lines became more and more pronounced. The 
outbreak of the European war and India’s unbounded 
•enthusiasm for participating in the burden and glory 
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of the Empire quickened her conciousness of strength, 
while the generous utterances of British statesmen 
not merely on India’s substantial heli^ hut also of the 
great ideals of freedom and self-determination fired 
her imagination to the possibilities of a quicker transi- 
tion. The Congress accordingly passed resolutions 
demanding Self-Government and the Muslim League 
soon followed suit. It was the Pandit’s privilege to 
expound the scheme to numerous audiences. In 
October iqifi Pandit Malaviya signed along with 
other non-official members of the Imperial Council 
what is now known as the famous Memorandum of 
the Nineteen. The Lucknow and the Calcutta Con- 
gresses confirmed the Self-Government Resolutions of 
the previous Sessions. But any scheme devised by 
the wit of man is liable to be misunderstood, and the 
Congress-League scheme was no exception. Some 
went too far and demanded in the name of the Con- 
gress and the Moslem League what to others appeared 
altogether without warrant in the terms of the 
scheme. The Hon. Pandit now went on a tour 
round the country expounding the demands of the 
Congress, and the propaganda work was in full swing 
on either side when at the top of it all came the 
sudden internment of Mrs. Besant. 

The general belief of the country was that the 
internment of Mrs. Besant and her comrades 
was part of a deliberate policy of repression intend- 
ed to stop agitation in support of the Congress- 
League scheme, and in pursuance of a secret circular 
which the Government of India were said to have issued 
to Provincial Governments. In a speech delivered at 
Allahabad on loth August I917, the Pandit publicly 
declared : — 

But I have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provincial Governments based upon it 
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the policy of repression which they have followed. It is also 
my conviction that the order of internment passed against Mrs. 
Besaut and Mr. Aruudale aiiJ Mr. Wadia was passed in pur- 
suance of that policy. I do not say that Mrs. Besant never 
wrote anything which w ts open to legal objection nor do I say 
that she did. What J do sa> is that if she infringed the law in 
speaking or writing, anJ if the infringement was serious enough 
to deserve action being taken upon it, she should have boon pro- 
ceeded £igainst according to the ordiniry law of the land. J 
consider that in proceeding as the Madras Government did 
against her and her two colieague.s, they had abused the power 
which they possessed under the Defence of India Act. 

The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be used 
against the enemies of the Government. I do not believe and 
Indians generally do not believe that Mrs. Besant is an enemy 
of the British Government. It is in this view that a feeling of 
great injustice is rankling in, the public mind and it will continue 
to do so until she and her colleagues are released. It would bo 
evidence of strength and not of weakness on the part of Gov- 
ernment, if out of deference to Indian public feeling, it would 
cancel the order of internment in question. It should similarly 
cancel the orders of internment under which Messrs Mahomed 
AH and Shaukat Ali have so long been deprived of their freedom 
of movement, without any definite charge being formulated and 
proved against them. 

Though the Pandit had been differing from Mrs: 
Besant, from her views and some of her methods, yet 
he felt it his duty in common with his countrymen 
throughout India to hel[) in the agitation for the re- 
lease of the internees. The following extract from a 
letter that he wrote to the Leader of Allahabad, 
dated 15th June 1917, created a great impression on 
the public. 

As for Mrs. Annie Besant, I have had some very sharp 
differences with her in the past. But I cannot but admire her, 
and feel grateful to her for the splendid manner in which she 
has been sacrificing herself at her age in the cause of Indian 
progress and reform. I hope she will be allowed to go on with 
her work. If she is exposed to suffering in that cause, thousands 
of Indians who have not been able to see eye to eye witt her in 
all things, will think it their duty to follow her. 

There is a widespread feeling that such serious pronounce- 
ments on so important a subject have not been made by the 
heads of three provincial Governments without the knowle^e 
and approval of the Government of India. But I find it diffi- 
2 
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■ciUt to believe that Lord Chelmsford and his hon. colleagues, 
who constitute the Government ‘of India, have sanctioned, or 
will sanction, a campaign against lawful constitutional agita^ 
tion for reforms. Be that as it may, the matter is so impor- 
tant that I think it my duty to publicly draw their attention 
to the far-reaching evils involved in any attempt to repress 
constitutional agitation, and 1 do so in the earnest hope that 
the^ matter will receive the full measure of consideration 
which it deserves. 

Unmindful of the Government’s deliberately adopt- 
ed repressive policy Pandit Malaviya continued to 
urge the need for reforms on the lines chalked out by 
the Congress and the League, and both at the special 
Provincial Conference at Lucknow in August 19 17 
and at the Calcutta Congress in December he spoke 
in the same strain. He said at the latter in supporting 
the Congress League scheme of St lf-Government : — 

The Congress-League scheme is a natural and rational 
advance upon tho lines under which political institutions have 
been working so far in this country. It is therefore no good 
telling us that our scheme does not fit in with the schemes for- 
tnulated in other countries. The Congress-League scheme is 
suitable to the conditions in India. Some of our critics tell us 
that responsible government means a government which is res- 
ponsible to the representatives of the people and removable at 
the pleasure of the representatives. I wish these critics showed 
a little more consideration, a little ^more generosity, in dealing 
with us and credited us with a little more common-sense. Self- 
Government means that the Executive is responsible to the 
people. When we spoke of Self-Government wo spoke of Self- 
Government on colonoial lines. In the Colonies the Executive 
is responsible to the Legislature. That being so it is entirely 
wrong to say that in asking for Self-Government we are asking 
for something less than responsible Government. It is said that 
we might have put into our scheme a little more generosity and 
a little more enthusiasm but you must remember that when 
they put it forward they had not only to think of you and me, 
but of the bureaucracy and all those who are represented by Lord 
Sydenham, and the framers were probably wiser in couching it 
in a language which may not satisfy us, but which has in it all 
the promise of the realization of responsible Government in the 
near future. The resolution says that Self-Government should 
be Introduced by stages. The Congress did not ask that Self- 
Government on colonial lines should be introduced at once. 
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MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME. 

When in July 1918 the joint Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms by the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. S. 
Montagu and H. E. Lord Chelmsford was published 
there were as on all such occasions differences of 
opinion among the Indian politicians. At first some 
were for rejection while others demanded modifications. 
Pandit Malaviya urged his views in a lengthy memor- 
andum which Was widely circulated throughout the 
country. He declared it as his opinion : — 

There is much in tho proposals that is liberal, and that will 
mean a real and beneficial chans‘i in the right direction, which 
wo must welcome and be grateful for; but there are also grave 
deficiencies which must bo made up before the reforms can be- 
come adequate to the requirements of the country. 

He urged that the Indian public should take steps 
to see that the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals should 
be expanded and modified as follows : 

(1) A definite assurance should be given that it is intended 
that full responsible Government shall bo established in India 
within a period not exceeding 20 years. 

(2) It should bo laid down that Indians shall be trained for 
and admitted, if they pass the prescribed tests, to the extent of .it 
least a half of the appointments in every branch of the public 
•ervice, civil and military. 

(3) It should be provided that half the numher of momber.s 
of the Executive Council of the Government of India sh.all be 
Indians. 

(4) If the proposed Council of State is created, it should bo 
provicied that half of its members shall be those elected by elect- 
orates in which Indians predominate. 

(5' It should be clearly laid down that existing expenditure 
on certain services, inparticular military charges for the defence 
of the country, shall not be reduced without the consent of the 
Governor-General-in-Council ; but that, subject to this provision, 
■the budget shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of fiscal auto- 
nomy which the self-governing Dominions of the Empire will 
enjoy. 

46. (1) The Provincial Legislative Councils should be so en- 
larged as to permit of a member being returned from every tah- 
■e il or taluqa, or a group or groups thereof, containing a certain 
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miniTnum of population, and franchise should be as broad as 
possible to ensure the adequate representation of every import- 
ant interest, inculding that of the tenants, and 

(2) It should be provided that the persons who are to be 
appointed Ministers of the reconstituted Councils, shall be those 
who command the confidence of the majority of the elected 
members. 

(3) That though such ministers should hold special charge 
of certain subjects, they shall be members of the Executive 
Council of the Province. 

(4) There should be no reserved subjects. If there is to bo 
any reservation, it should be limited to this that existing expendi- 
ture on departments relating to law and order shall not bo re- 
duced without the consent of the Governor-in-Council. 

(5) The proposal for the Grand Committee should be 
dropped. 

(6) The principles of reforms which may bo finally laid down 
for the other Provinces of India should be applied in Burma also, 
subject, if necessary, to any special reservation which the Bur- 
mans themselves may demand. 

Unfortunately for the country, a great and .se- 
rious difference of opinion arose over the method and 
manner in which the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
was to be received by the country. In accordance 
with a resolution passc'd at the Calcutta Congress, a 
special session of the Congress was convemed in Bom- 
bay in September 1918, to discuss the Moiitagu- 
Chclmsford Scheme. Despite the assurances of Mrs. 
Besant and her endeavours to make peace, moderate 
leaders throughout the country felt that the followers 
of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak would assemble in 
large numbers at the special session, condemn the 
scheme and reject it altogether. In the view of the 
moderates such a step was most injurious to the best 
interests of India and the situation demanded that at 
least all the old and veteran workers of the Congress 
who believed that with all its imperfections, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was a definite step in 
advance, should welcome it and criticise it in a 
constructive spirit. They therefore as a body 
abstained from the Special Congress and resolved 
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to have a conference ot their own. Among the ex- 
Presidents of the Congress, Pandit Madan Mohan was 
the solitary individual who attended the session, 
and tried his best to tone down the resolutions 
of the Special Congress on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. The presence of him and a handful of 
moderates was not of much avail; for the Special Con- 
gress did pronounce the ‘scheme as disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, while the Moderate Conference which 
was subsequently held in Bombay welcomed the 
scheme as a definite step in advance but made several 
constructive suggestions not altogether dissimilar to 
those passed at the Congress. A definite split had 
taken place and Pandit Madan Mohan did his best to 
induce the moderate leaders to reconsider their deci- 
sion to abstain from the “Congress. About this time 
Mr. Tilak had been declared the President-Elect 
of the Delhi Congress, and friends of the Congress 
who anxiously expected that the split would be made 
up felt that the election of Mr. Tilak blasted all 
hopes In that direction. On Mr. Tilak's voluntary 
resignation of his office in view of his departure 
to England, the majority of members of the All- 
India Congress Committee who were anxious that 
the two parties should once again unite at 
Delhi by an overwhelming majority, fixed their 
choice on Pandit Madan Mohan, as the most suitable 
president of the Delhi Congress. 

A few days after his election, the Pandit made 
through the columns of the Leader the following 
appeal to the public : — 

The path for united action is clear, that is also the path of duty. 
Since the Special Congress and the Moderates* Conference met 
events have taken place which make it incumbent upon us to 
review the whole situation and to adopt a course which will 
'enable us to discharge our duty to our country in the best way 
possTbio. Never before was there an opportunity so favourable 

45‘*l 
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to the cause for which the best among us beginning with Dada- 
bhai Naoroji laboured throughout their lives. Atthe same time 
the end of the war has led the powerful association specially 
organised for the purpose to redouble its activity in England 
against the cause of Indian reforms. It has also stiffened the 
attitude of the section of Europeans and Anglo-Indians here- 
against us. Doth these circumstances demand that we should 
sink all our differences and unite all our forces so that we may 
be abletodefcnd ourselves from our opponents and take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that lies before us. It would beun- 
w’iao to feel too sure that the reforms even as they have been 
proposed by Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford will be passed by 
the Houses of Parliament without opposition, hut we may feel 
quite sure that there will be no chance for adoption of modifi- 
cations which the Congress and the Conference have urged as 
essential unless we press that with one voice to be fully heard in 
England, The need for unity wuis never greater. I fervently 
hope this appeal will meet with hearty response from all my 
moderate friends. 

His appe al was no doubt responsible for the prt^ 
sence of a few of the moderates at the Delhi Con- 
gress ; and despite the absence of several of the vete- 
rans of the Congress the Dtlhi session was very 
largely attended and for the first time at the special 
call of the President then* were also present a large 
number of tenant delegates. Pandit Madan Mohan 
delivered a long and interesting address in w^hich he 
laboured to point out that there was not much differ- 
ence between the views of the Special Congress and 
those of the Moderate Conference, for on many vital 
points of constructive criticism on the scheme there 
Was a consensus of opinion. He then made an elo- 
quent pica for India’s right to self-determination. 
The following passage from his address is bound to 
touch the heart of every patriotic Indian : — 

Now the principle that runs through the peace proposals is 
the principle of justice to all peoples and Nationalities and their 
right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one ano- 
ther. Each nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
affairs and to mould its own destinies. Russia is to have an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for her own politi- 
cal development^ and National policy. Austria-jHungary.is to- 
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bo accorded the opportunity of autonomous development. Inter- 
national guarantees of political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity are to be secured to the Balkan States and 
to the independent Polish States which are to be created. Na- 
tionalities are to be assured security of life and autonomous 
development. In the adjustment of Colonial claims the princi- 
ple to be followed is that, in determining such questions the 
sovereignty and interests of the population concerned are to 
have equal weight with the equable claims of the Gov- 
ernment whose title is to bf' dntorniined. How far are 
these principles of autonomy and self-determination to be 
applied to India? That is the question for consideration. 
Wo are happy to find that the Governments of Britain 
and Franco have already decided to give effect to thesi* j 
proposals in t^he case of Syria and Mesopotamia. This 
has strengthened our hope that they will be extended to India 
also. Wo standing in this ancient capital of India, both of 
Hindu and Muhammadan period —it fills me, my countrymen 
and countrywomen, with inexiiressible sorrow and shame to 
think that wo the descendants of Hindus who ruled for four 
thousand years in this extensive Empire and the descendants of 
Musalmana who ruled here for several hundred years should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state that wo should have to 
argue our capacity for even a limited measure of autonomy 
and self-rule. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

We now pass on to his labours in another im- 
portant direction. The Indian Industrial Commission 
was appointed by the Government of India on the 19th 
May 1 916, with Sir Thomas Holland as President and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was appointed as a 
member of the Commission, obviously to represent the 
Indian iton-official public, and his appointment was 
hailed with satisfaction by the public at large. It 
concluded its labours at the end of the year I918 and 
.presented a report to which the Pandit contributed 
a long and interesting note pointing out his diffe- 
rences with his colleagues and suggesting many im- 
portant measures to enable India to develop her 
industries in her own interests and in her interests 
only. His note is in itself an important contribution 
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to the Study of the industrial and economic history 
of India, and his criticisms coupled with his sugges- 
tions embody many constructive proposals which In- 
dians have long been urging for the industrial ad- 
vancement of their country. 

He urged in the note in no unequivocal terms 
that unless the hands of the Government of India are 
free in fiscal matters, the Industrial development of 
India will not be assured. Among the many valuable 
measures which the Pandit feels should be adopted 
for the industrial development of the country are : 

*‘(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
developing the teaching of science and technology 
in our existing universities and other collegiate insti- 
tutions, (a) by strengthening their staff and equip- 
ment, and (b) by awarding a sufficiently large num- 
ber of scholarships to encourage the study of science 
and technology at our schools, colleges and universi- 
ties ; 

(ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute should 
be established in the country for imparting the high- 
est instruction and training in science and techno- 
logy and 

(iii) that the provision of scholarships for study 
in foreign countries should be largely increased to en- 
able distinguished Indian graduates to finish their 
education in the best of foreign institutions.” 

The following passage in the Pandit’s interesting 
note puts the case for India most effectively : — 

“The salaries which my colleagues ha\'e proposed 
for the imperial industrial and the Indian chemical 
services are largely based upon a consideration of 
what is likely to attract Englishmen to the senior 
appointments in the services. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, the decision should be arrived 
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at that these services should be manned by 
Indians, the proposed expenditure would be largely 
reduced. This is no mean consideration and should 
not be ignored. Situated ns India is, one cannot too 
often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — 

** If we are to give a really efficient ad- 

ministration to India, many services must be paid for 
at lower rate s even than at present. For those rates 
are regulated in thc^ higher branches of the adminis- 
tration by the cost of officers brought from England. 
You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply 
as you can with native labour and I regard the more 
extended employment of the natives, not only as an 
act of justice but as a financial necessity... If we arc 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, 
we must govern them by means of themselves and 
pay for the administration at the market rates for 
native labour,” 

Should this view be accepted, the salaries pro- 
posed Would be reduced by about 30 to 40 per cent. 

■tr 

T cannot conclude this note better than by en- 
dorsing the following generous and wise words of Sir 
Frederick Nicholson : — 

‘ I Ing to record my strong opinion that in the 
matter of' Indian Industries we are bound to consider 
Indian in'^erest firstly, secondly and thirdly. — I mean 
by ‘firstly’ that the local raw products should be 
nti]j/:ed by secondly, that industries should be in- 
troduced and by ‘ thirdly’ that profits of such indus- 
tries should lemain in the country.’ 

If measures for the industrial development of 
India are taken in this spirit, India will become pros- 
perous and strong, and England more prosperous and 
stronger.” 
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HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

Pandit Madan ‘Mohan Malaviya’s services to the 
Congress and to the Political life of India have been- 
great indeed ; but greater and more enduring still of 
his selfless labours for the cause of his motherland 
has been his idea and the successful launching of the 
Hindu University for India at Benares. It is now 
over quarter of a century since he dreamt his dream 
of a Hindu University. 

His friend the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai then 
orfi rtd substantial pecuniary h^lp, if it could be work- 
ed on a suitably large scale, and suggested that Pro- 
fessor Max Muller should be the first Principal of the 
Institution. The Central Hindu College, Benares, 
having been started shortly after, the idea was held 
in abeyance. Another scheme was made public at a 
meeting held in the beginning of 1904 at the ‘ Mint 
House’ at Benares, which was presided over by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. The main portion 
of the prospectus, as agreed to previously and reduced 
to writing, was read by Mr. Madho Lai and some 
other supporters of the Scheme. It was after much 
deliberation that they sent it to the Press and copies of ' 
it were sent out to a few leading men in different parts 
of the country before the ‘ Swadeshi’ movement as- * 
sumed the form of boycott in Bengal. These facts 
are worthy of record here because of the mischievous 
criticism that was directed against the scheme imme- 
diately on its publication. The Pioneer ^ as was to- 
be expected, started on a campaign of calumny against 
it, connecting it with the Swadeshi movement and 
what not. This drew forth a gentle, but firm rebuke 
from the Hon’ble Pandit, who repudiated the insinua- 
tions of the Allahabad oracle. Briefly put, the pro- 
posed National University was to be at Bena- 
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res, and was to comprise the following Institutions: — 
(i) a College of Sanskrit learning w'here the Vedas, 
the Vedangas, the Smrits and the Darshanas were to 
be taught ; (2) an Ayurvedic or Medical College with 
its laboratories, botanical gardens, hospitals, farms, 
etc; (3) a College of Sathapata Veda and Artha 
Shastra or a College of Science and Economics which 
should include a department of Physics, a department 
of Cheniistry and an up-to-date Technological Insti- 
tute; f4) an Agricultural College with its necessary 
attachments; (5) a College of the Gandhary Veda 
and Fine Arts in which music, dramatic arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc., were to be taught with a national 
aim before the teachers’ and the students’ eye ; (6) a 
Linguistic College where students were to be taught 
English and such other foreign languages as it may 
be found necessary to teach in order to enricF the 
Indian literature with all important sciences and arts. 
It is needless to say that the scheme included also resi- 
dential quarters where students were to be admitted 
to the Bramacharya Asrama directly after their Upa- 
nayan and were to be required to carry out in their 
daily life and intercourse with one another the prin- 
ciples of conduct prescribed for the state of Brama- 
charya. The whole course of study was to be so fix- 
ed that a student of average intelligence may in 
twelve years acquire without excessive strain on his 
powers a proficiency in the Sanskrit language and 
literature and be skilled in some art of producing 
Wealth. It was thus mainly intended for the promo- 
tion of scientific, technical and artistic education com- 
bined with religious instruction and classical culture, 
and its aim was to bring the Hindu community under 
a system of education which would qualify its mem- 
bers for the pursuit of the great aims of life (trivaga) 
as laid down in their scriptures ; riz., f i) Discharge 
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of religious duties (Dharma), (2) Attainment of mate- 
rial prosperity (Artha), (3) Enjoyment of lawful plea- 
sures (Kama). The plan was to give religious and 
secular education through the medium of Sanskrit and 
Indian Vernaculars, and to enlist the spirit of self-help 
which is beginning to manifest itself in many parts of 
India in the cause of education. To a great extent the 
proposed University was to be a fulfilment of the scheme 
which was propounded by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
Agent to the Governor-General at Benares, “for the 
preservation and cultivation of the Sanskrit literature 
and religion of the nation (HindusJ at this the centre 
of their faith (BenaresJ. and of which the Sanskrit 
College at Benares is a partial realisation.” The scheme 
of teaching was first accepted by Governmc'nt in its 
entirety but teaching of the Vedas was subsequently 
abandoned in deference to the objection that a Chris* 
tian Government should not support Hinduism. 

The story of the Pandit’s many tours and wan- 
derings throughout the country in aid of funds for 
the University must be known to all who have 
watched the, progress of this movement. How he toiled 
night and day, how he gave up his large and lucra- 
tive practice at the Bar in his labours for the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu University are too well known 
to be recounted here. The enthusiasm of the coun- 
try at large and the sincerity and the earnestness with 
which Pandit IVIadan Mohan toiled hard to- bring 
the institution into existence, obtained for it the neces- 
sary funds and the Government of India fook up 
the matter seriously to give it the charter , which it 
so well deserved. In Lord Hardinge Pandit Madan 
Mohan found a sincere friend of India and no time 
was lost in introducing the Benares Hindu University 
Bill. On the 22nd March 1915, the Hon. Sir Harcourt 
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Butler moved for leave to introduce thi* Bill. Pandit 
Madan Mohan whose labours in the cause of the 
movement have beeui quiet and unobtrusive made a 
speech in welcoming the Bill and he took the occasion 
to proclaim once more that though the University 
would be a denominational institution, it would not 
be a sectarian one : 

It will not promote narrow sectarianism but a broad 
liberation of mind and a religious spirit which will promote 
brotherly feeling between man and man. Unfortunately we 
are all aware that the absence of sectarian religions Univer- 
sities, the absence of any compulsory religious education in 
our State Universities, has not prevented the growth of sec- 
tarian feeling in the country. I believe, my Lord, instruction 
in the truths of religion, whether it be Hindus or 
Mussulmans, whether it be imparted to the students of the 
Benares Hindu University or of the Aligarh Moslem Univer- 
sity, will tend to produce men who, if they arc true to their 
religion, will bo true to their God, their King and their coun- 
try. And I look forward to the time when the students who 
will pass out of such Universities, will meet each other in a 
closer embrace as sons of the same Motherland than they do 
•ft present. 

Speaking again on the occasion of the final 
passing of the Bill the Pandit made the following 
observations : — 

My Lord, I believe in the living power of religion, and it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to us to know that your hlxceliency 
is strongly in favour of religious education. The want of such 
education in our schools and Colleges has long been felt. I be- 
lieve that the absence of any provision for religious education 
in the othcrwfse excellent system which Government has intro- 
duced and worked for the last sixty ycars’in this country, has been 
responsible for many unfortunate results. I do not wish to 
dwell upon them. 1 am thankful to think that this acknowled- 
ged deficiency is going to he removed at the proposed import- 
ant centre of education, which is happily going to be establish- 
ed at a place whichmay well be described as the most important 
centre of the religion and learning of the Hindus. I venture to 
hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the Benares Hindu 
University in the matter of religious instruction will be felt in 
other institutions, far and near, and that in the course of a few 
years religious instruction will become an intergal part of the 
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education imparted in schools and Colleges supported by the 
Government and the people. 

I conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this centre 
of light and life, which is coming into existence, will produce 
students who will not only be intellectually equal to the best 
of their fellow-students in other parts of the world, but will 
also be trained to live noble lives, to love God, to love their 
country and to be loyal to the Crown. 

Since the establishment of the University the 
Pandit has been working unceasingly for placing it on 
a proper basis. When last year the unexpected de- \ 
mise of Pundit Sundar Lai created a vacancy in the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan’s 
name was uppermost in the lips of the electors, but 
he who had been working for years subordinating his 
name and fame would not accept the office but in- 
sisted he should be allowed to work for it in his own 
quiet and unostentatious manner. • 

STUDENTS AND THEIR ASPIRATIONS. 

Himscljf once a teacher, and in a sense always a 
student, he has shown marked regard for their well- 
being and progress. We have referred above to his 
great labours in the cause of the Hindu University. 

, His highest ambition has always been to rear up the 
* young men of the land as fit and worthy citizens. He 
has never missed an opportunity to meet young men 
and exhort them to conduct themselves as students 
and as students only. While he is anxious they should 
always take an intelligent interest in political ques- 
tions, he has vehemently protested against their tak- 
ing any kind of active part in agitations of any sorU 
It is well known that during the entire period of the 
agitation in connection with the partition of Bengal 
he set his face strongly against the conduct of the 
young men who got themselves mixed in the agita 
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tion and he made no secret of his condemnation of 
the attitude of some of the demagogues who inflamed 
the passions and prejudices of young and inexperi- 
enced youths. Here is an exerpt from one of his 
graceful exhortations to young men : 

You have such noble-inspiring instances of filial devotion, 
of respect to father and to elder brother. In such a land if you 
h6ar that young men have become disrespectful and discourte- 
ous and impatient and do not wish to listen to the opinions of ' 
those who differ from them you can imagine how much pain it 
must cause to every true lover of this country, We don’t wish 
you to put aside your opinions. Wc wish you rather to adhere 
to them, until you see your mistakes. We only wish you to 
have that modesty of expression of opinions which young men 
ought to have until you have considered them thoroughly and 
are in a position to form your opinions. You will remember the 
precepts of Manu, namely, you cannot discharge your obliga- 
tions towards your parents even in hundred lives. Therefore 
you are required to show respect to your parents and teachers. 
Show reverence to them. That is considered to be the highest 
form of penance to students. That respect ought not to leave 
any school of India. An Indian glories in the glories of the 
ancient civilization. Adhere to it. You will not only lose 
nothing by it, but you will gain everything, 

AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

As a public speaker, Pandit Madan Mohan has a 
great reputation in India. He has a fine sonorous 
voice and his ready and effective delivery adds to the 
charms of a platform speaker. Except on rare occa- 
sions, he uses no notes to aid him. He often speaks 
Warmly but.avoids scrupulously all personalities. His 
sincerity breaks forth even in his declamations. He 
loves his own country greatly, but even in the fervour 
of his feeling he is not betrayed into undignified lan- 
guage. He believes in the mission of Britain in India, 
and as such wishes for a mutual rapproachment be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. 

RELIGIOUS and social LIFE 

Pandit Madan Mohan is a highly religious man, 
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setting apart dail) a fixed time for his jap (medita- 
tion). Many think and class him as a con^rvativc* ; 
but they are mistaken if they bdieve he is crude, 
narrow, or obstructive on that account. He is a 
liberal, broad-minded, open, refined gentleman, but 
believing in the religion and spiritual wisdom of bis 
forefathers. Not only in appearance but in his daily 
life and practice h(.‘ is simple and unassuming, courte- 
ous and exceedingly fair-minded even to those who 
differ from him. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pandit ^^adan Mohan Malaviya is now nearly 
growing grey in the service of his motherland. lie has 
achieved a great reputation as a politician of high 
calibre and character. But in view of the swift 
change in the' attitudi' and temper of thi' people to- 
wards politics and politicians, he too might sliare the 
fate.' of his life-long fellow workers ; but whether 
this happens or not and whatever judgment may be 
passed on his political work, men of all shades of opi- 
nion will agree that the Hindu University of Benares 
is a fitting monument to his noble and seltiess endea- 
vours for the cause of his country. 



SPEECHES & WRITINGS 

OP 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


THE REFORM OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

• The folloioing speech was delivered in support of 
the following resolution of the Sixth Indian National 
Congress held at Calcutta in 1890 : — 

“ That this Congress, having considered the draft Bill 
recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, entitled, ‘ An Act to amend the Indian Councils 
Act of 1801 ’ approves the same as calculated to secure a 
substantial instalment of that reform, in the administra- 
tion of India, for which it has been agitating, and humbly 
prays the Houses of Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to pass the same into law ; 
and further that its President, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, 
ts hereby empowered to drato up and sign, on behalf of 
this assembly, a petition to the house of Commons to the 
foregoing effect and to transmit the same to Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh for presentation thereto in due course." 

I am*bappy to iiad that wa are to-day disousBiog 
the leading features of the scheme for the reform 
and expansiOQ of the Legislative Councils. You 
know since we met last, our position "has somewhat 
improved in this matter, and the difference between 
us and Government is not now quite so great as it 
was a year ago. The four principal points which the 
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CongresR has been urging on the Government in 
relation to the reform of the Gounoils have been, Ist, 
that biie number of membera on the Council ahould be 
inoraasod ; 2adiy, that the privilege of electing at least 
half of those members should be given to the people ; 
Srdly that the Budget ahould be laid every year before 
the Council ; 4thly, that the members should have the 
right bo interpellate tbo executive on questions of public 
concern. 0( t.biisj, geublemeu, His Excellency bhl3 
Viceroy assured us in his speech on tho occasion of the 
last discussion of the Budget in his Council, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to grant us three, 
viz,^ the enlargement of the Council ; the presentation 
to them of the Budget every year, whether there 
be any new tax to be imposed or nob; and tho right to 
interpellate the Government in regard to any branch of 
the administration. Of course there are some limitations 
to be put upon the. exercise of this latter right ; but His 
Excellency’s words made it perfectly clear that the right 
Itself will be conceded. 

The only vital point of difference between us and 
Government now, therefore, is with regard to the manner 
of appointing members do the Council. The Government 
wish to nominate all the mumbers, and we ask for the 
privilege of electing half of them. How evidently 
simple and just our prayur and bow utterly indefensibld 
the uuwillinguess of Government to grant it! [Cheers) 
You know, gentlemen, that in the reformed Councils the 
Government will be exactly what they now are — the 
^nal arbiter of all questions that may be brought before 
the Council. Even in cases where the majority of the 
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members are opposed to any measure and vote agaioatiiti 
the Governmeat will still possess the power to veto their 
decision, and carry things enniroiy according to their 
own will and pleasure. In other words, they will occupy 
the position of a judge in deciding all questions affecting 
our purses, our character, in fact our whole welLbeing. 
The sola privilege which we ara praying for is to be allow- 
ed to choose our own counsals to raprasent our cause and 
condition fully before thorn. And the Government 
saem unwilling to aliow us even tbat ! {Shame.) They 
will appoint counsels of thair own choice to plead our 
cause. Now, gentlemen, we thank them for this overflow 
of kiuduass towards us (laughter,) but wa feel, and we 
have good reasons to feel, tbat wa should be much better 
off if tuey aliowod us to exercise our own discretion in 
tbe oboice of the counsels, who are to plead our cause, 
defend our rights, and protect our interests. (Cheers,) 
The LegisUcive Council is the great tribunal before 
which measures of the greatest possible moment, 
affecting not only ourselves, but even our posterity, 
are continually coming up for decision, and justice 
requires that before the Council passes its final 
judgment upon them, wa should be allowed to have our 
say with regard to tuem, through our chosen and accre- 
dited representatives. We do feel, gentleman, and 
feel strongly that we should no longer be debarred 
from oxocoidiug this simple and rightful priviiege. The 
privilege of soleouiug one’s own Counsel is not denied 
even to tbe most abandoned of ^criminals under the 
British rule. Why, then, ^should it be denied to the 
loyal and intelligent subjects of Her Gracious Majesty ? 
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When a jury ia being empanelled, the judge aska the^ 
person whose fate is to be decided by that jury, to say 
if he baa any objection to any person oompoaing 
it, and in ease he has any such objection that person is 
removed from the panel. But the Government of India 
and our Secretary of State — if the reports publish* 
ed in the newspapers represent their views faithfully — 
seem unwilling to allow the vast millions of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in this country any voice whatever in the 
appointment of persons who decide questions which 
concern not merely any one man or any set of men 
amongst them, but the entire nation of them and their 
posterity. Oould there be anything more in conflict 
with reason and justice ? (Loud cheers ) 

If, gentlamen, the choice of Government in the 
selection of non-ofiicial members had, even gener- 
ally, been exorcised in a manner tending bo promote 
the interests of the people who might nob have been 
so anxious to burden ourselves with the responsi- 
bility of electing our representatives ourselves. But, 
unhappily, as you know, in a large majority of cases 
their choice has been exercised in favour of persons, 
who have proved to be the least qualified or willing to 
advocate the interests, and plead fearlessly for the 
rights of the people, nay, not unfrequently, in favour 
of persons whose presence in the Council has helped to 
contribute to the miseries of the people. We would 
much rather that there were no non-olllcial members at 
all on the Councils tl|an that there should be members 
who are not in the least in touch with the people (heart 
hear) and who being ignorant of their true oonditions and 
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•reqairemenlig, betray a cruel want of sympathy with 
thorn, in beedloasly supporting measures which tend to 
increase suffering and discontent among them, 

I will recall to your mind only two instances to 
illustrate what I have said. A couple of years ago, 
you remember, the Government was driven by reason 
of its excessive and, as we think, wasteful military 
expenditure to find soma fresh maans of increasing its 
ravenua, and it resolved upon drawing the required 
money from the poor, the class least able to offer any 
resistance or protest. {Shame.) The question came up 
before the Lagislative Council and unofiioial honour- 
able members, the so-called representatives of our 
people, so far from protesting against the proposal, gave 
their ready consent to it. Some of these gentlemen 
even went the length of declaring that the enchancement 
of tba duty on salt would not inflict any hardship on the 
poorer classes of the people. (Shame.) Now, gentlemen, 
these big honourable gentlemen, enjoying private incomes 
and drawing huge salaries, may find it hard to believe 
that the addition of a few annas every year to the burdens 
of the poor can cause any serious hardship to them. 
But those who know in what abject misery and pinching 
poverty our poorer classes generally exist, know how 
painfully the slightest increase in their burdens presses 
upon them. Bat these honourable members were pleased 
to say “the people will not feel the Increase in the tax.” 
(Shame.) 

I will remind you of only one more case. You 
remember a few months ago the Government again 
found itself badly in want of money. Those who regulate 
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thair income by their expenditure, and not their expendi- 
ture by their income, muss frequently find bhomselvea in 
that unhappy position. It becamo nocoasary to raise 
more revenue, and aftor misappropriatin{* the Famine 
lufuruuj.j Fund, and mulcting fciia Provincial Govorn- 
monfcs (thereby starving education and arresting progress 
in all directions), Governraenb thou resolved again on 
squeezing something more out of the poor. It resolved to 
re-impose the Patwari Goss on the ryots of the North-Wes- 
tern Provinces and Oiidh. Now you may know that when 
the Government of our good Lord Ripon had (cheers) by a 
cassation of war and warlike operations (hear, hear), 
effected ft <3 iving in lha publio oxp0ndibu’'o, and desired 
to give relief to those who most needed it, they found 
after inquiry that the ryots of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh stood most especially in need of some 
relief, and they remitted the Patvvari Cess to the extent 
of 20 lakhs. But the Government of Lord Lansdowne 
has this year roimposod that same cess upon them ! See, 
I beseecli >ou, gentlemen, what gross injustice has 
been perpetrated in the re-impo^Jition of this Patwari 
Ce?8 ? The Patwari Cess was remitted seven years ago 
but tlie poor ryots have had to psy it, it seems all the 
same, year after year.. (Shame) It was said that the 
cess had been amalgamated with other taxes and could 
bo separated from them. If the money had had to go to 
the coffers of the Government, such a plea would never 
have been listened to for a moment, [Hear, hear,) Bub 
it was the poor ryot who was concerned, the plea was 
allowed to hold good, the Talukdars and Zemindars were 
thus allowed to enjoy the entire benefit of the measure 
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which the Governinent of Lord Ripon had passed in the 
interests of ryots ; and it is now on this very plea that 
the remission of the Cess did not benefit the ryot, that the 
Patwari Cass has been re-imposed, not on the Zemindars 
but on the poor ryot, wheroby he is now compelled to 
pay the Gass, twice over for no other fault of his than 
that ho is poor and halplesi. {Loud cheers and cries of 
*' Shame, shame'*) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton who represunted the 
Governmont of Sir Auckland Colvin at the Viceroy’s 
Council, said in his speech on the subjoct that the 
consent of the T.ilukdars of Oanh had bean obtained 
to the measure. Fancy, gontlemui, the justice of adding 
to the burthens of the ryot on che strength of the 
consent of the Zemindar ! But that was not ail. 
Thera wore other honorable membeis present in the 
Council, who said that the re-imposi(iiou of the cess 
would not adcT much more tiian about 12 annas a year 
to the load of taxation on the ryot, and they said it was 
so slight a sum that the ryot would not feel the pressure 
at all. Well, gentlemen, it is sinful to desiro unhappinesr 
to any one. Bub when I hear these honorable members 
assert with cruel levitv of heart that the addition of a 
few annas a year to the burthens of the insufficiently fed 
and olotheltl poor, whether it be in the shape of the Salt 
Tax or the Patwari Gass will not increase their wretched- 
ness and misery, T feel ' tempted to exclaim with old 
Lear : 

“ Tako physic pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel 
That thou may ’sc shake the superflux to them 
Aad show tho heavecs more just,” 
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these gaafalemaa had to live even for a day or 
two OQ that ooarsfl unpalatable diet which is the best 
our poor, often starving, can command in the brightest 
times, and if they had to brave the cold of our up-country 
winters without ail those warm and soft clothings they 
themselves luxuriate in, they would understand what 
hardship the enhancement of the Salt Tax and the 
re-imposition of the Patwari Cess entails upon 
the people. (Prolonged cheers.) There are hundreds of 
thousands of ryots at this moment in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oadh who cannot buy suffi- 
oient cloth to cover even the upper half of their 
bodies properly to protect themselves and their children 
from the piercing chill and cold of our northern winter 
nights; and remember, you gentlemen of the south, that 
the times are far more relentlessly severe with us there 
than with you here. (Uear, hear.) These miserable 
people cover themselves, their wives and oliildren, when 
the season becomes very severe, with grass at night and 
when the intensity of the cold drives away sleepi they 
warm themselves by burning some of the very grass. 
And even that is now and then taken away from them 
for feeding the cattle of officials on tour. (Shame), 8uoh 
is the condition of the people to whom the honorable 
members of the Viceroy’s Council said that an increase 
of 12 annas a year in their burthens would not mean 
any serious hardship I Do you think, gentlemeni such 
members would be appointed to the Council if the people 
were allowed any voice in their selection ? (No, no, never) I 
And even if they were by some mistake, once appointed, 
would they not be soornfully rejected at the next election ? 
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{ Yifs, yes.) But auoh men are appointed at present, to the 
groat disgust of the people and the people are forced 
to submit bo their lagislatorship. (Prolonged cheering) • 

I fear, gentlemen, I have taken up too much of your 
time, and I won't detain you any longer. I hope I 
have made it clear why we pray the Governmeut to 
allow the people the privilege of eleoting at least half of 
the members of the Council men whom the people 
esteem and confide in by reason of their loving sympathy 
with them in all their sorrows and joys. And I earnestly 
hope the Government will no longer delay granting us 
this simple rightful privilege, which while conducing 
greatly to our happiness, will not fall to add to the 
strength and glory of British rule in India. Gentlemen, 
I heartily support this resolution. (Cheers). 



A FEDERAL SYSTEM OP GOVERNMENT 
FOR INDIA. 


The folhwinQ is from a note prepared for the 
Decejitralisaiion Commission early in lOOS : — 

There are eighfe major Provinces in British India 
which are administered by separate Provincial Govern- 
mentfl. The administration of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay is vested in a Governor'in-Connoil, 
whose powers and duties are regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Bengal, the United Provinces, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the Punjab and Burma are administered by 
Lieutenant-Governors. The Central Provinces are still 
under the charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

The Governor-General in Council is the final 
authority responsible for thebaances and administration 
of ^le country. ' But the actual work of administration 
is divided between the Government of India and the 
Local Governments.' The Government of India, that is 
to say the Governor-General in Council, retains in its! 
own bands all matters relating to foreign relations, the 
defences of the country, general taxation, currenoy, debts j 
and tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. Ordinary 
internal administration, the assessment and collection of 
ibe revenues, education, medical and sanitary arrange 
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Loents, and irrigation, building and roads fall to the share 
of the Provincial Govurumeutd. But in all these matteis 
the Governmont of India exercidua a general anti 
constant control. It lays down lines of general policy 
and tejtio their appheatioo fiGin the adaihiiotratiou 
reportn, wiiich are, aa a rule, annually bubmitted to it, of 
the naain departuir-nta under the Local G.>veriimont8. 
Besides tfie controlling oliieers for d«jpartmentd which it 
directly adniinistors, suoli as Riilways, Pjst Oiliee, 
Telegraphs, th(3 Survey of India, Geology, it employs a 
number of inspecting or advisory offivjers for those 
departments which are primarily loft to tne L)cil 
Govorrurunts, including Agriculture, Irrigation, Perosts, 
]\[edica!, Lnucaiiion and Arohiu jlogy. Not only does it 
receive, and, when necessary, modify, the annual budgets 
of the Local Govern meu'js, hut overy now appointment 
of imporjance, every large adiiition eV3n to minor esoah- 
I'shments has to receive its sp-jcnfic sanction, witu tiia 
practical rasu't that no now depirture in administration 
can be undertaken without its preliminary approval. 
’Outside Madras and Bombay the approval of the 
Govornor-General is nooossary to the appointment of 
soma of tba most important ollicerd of the Provincial 
administration.’ ‘ In all provinces, questions of policy 
or of spocial miportanca are submitted for the orders of 
the Governor-General in Council, and* tlie financial 
powers of the Local Governments are limited by definite 
and strict rules.* That is to say ' the L3cal Governments 
are raoraly delegates of the Supreme Govornmout, and 
exercise financial and other functions subject to its 
approval and control.’ 
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The Goveromenii of India condsiera itself the 
master of the entire revenues of the whole of Brlbiuh 
India. Up to the year 1870, each of the Local Govern- 
ments used to present to the Governor-General in 
Council, its estimates of expenditure during the coming 
twelve months. The Governor-General in Council, after 
comparing these collected estimates with the expected 
revenue from all India, granted to each Local Govern- 
ment such sums as could be spared for its local services. 
The evils and disadvantages of this system led Lord 
Mayo to introduce a system of financial decentralisation, 
i^fter undergoing several modifications, this has now 
developed into the system of r/wasi-permanent settlements 
introduced in 1904. Certain heads of revenue have been 
declared to ha wholly Imperial, certain others to be 
wholly Provincial, the revenues of other heads are to be 
shared between the Imperial and the Provincial Govern- 
monts in certain proportions. These settlements are to 
be permanent only in the sense that they shall not be 
subject to revision at the end of fixed periods. Bub the 
Government of India has reserved to itself the power to 
revise the settlement of any or all Provinces at any time 
whenever necessity may demand it. The Government 
of India will bathe sole judge, of such a necessity. The 
Local Governments will have no voice in the matter, nor 
have the Local Governments any potential voice in deter- 
mining the terms of these settlements. These are based 
on DO just or equitable principle. The Government of 
India laid down certain rules, and applying them to the 
actual figures, it was found that the aggregate Provincial 
expenditure represerited rather less than one-fourth of the 
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\vhole, while the Impe^'ial expenditure, which includes the 
army and > the home charges, was in excess of three- 
fourths. These proportions have accordingly been taken 
as the basis of the division of revenue bfetween Imperial 
and Provincial, though numerous adjustments have been 
made to meet certain diliiculbiea. This fairly represents 
the present position of the Provincial Governments both 
as regards the general administrative and financial power 
which they enjoy under the Supreme Government. 

The system described above has served to establish 
political unity and uniformity of administration through 
out the Indian Empire. It has contributed to the expan- 
sion and thei development of that Empire. The Govern- 
ment of India has commanded the financial resources of 
the whole country, and has used those resources a great 
deal too liberally for Imperial purposes. It has not 
devoted an adequate share of those resources to promote 
the moral and material progress of the people, The result 
has been that the condition of the people as a whole 
contrasts very unfavourably with the splendour of the 
Empire. The injustice of the existing arrangement is 
patent from the fact that while for many years 
the Government of India has been revilling surpluses 
some of the Prcwincea which have contributed largely to 
those surpluses, have been living on subsistence allow- 
ances. The very fact that the aggregate Provincial 
expenditure which has to provide for the whole of the 
ordinary internal administration, the assessment and 
oolleoiiion of revenue, for education, medical and sanitary 
arrangements, buildings and roads, in all the Provinces 
of India, represents rather less than one-fourth of the 
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v^hola, whil« Imperial Qxpendif.iire, whioh includes the 
Army and tlie Home Clmrgos, is iu excess of three- 
fourths, makes it sufficiently clear that unless tha 
existing arrangamanris are radically changed, sufficient 
provision cannot be made for promoting the most vital 
interests of the people. 

The eight major Provinces of India are equal in 
extent of area and population to several large countries 
of Europe. Hurma is ahoub the size of Sweden, with 
noarly twice its population ; Bengal (undivided), though 
sli^^htly smaller in size than Burma, contains nearly 
(-iglit Dimas as many inhabitants, and about twice aa 
many as Eranoe ; Madras has nearly as large a popula- 
tion as the United Kingdom ; Bombay approximates 
in area bo the United Kingdom, though its population 
is much smaller; the United Provinces contain many 
more souls than Auabria-IIungary : the Central Provin- 
ce, a idoliniing Berar, uover almost as large an area as the 
United Provinces with thirteen millions of people : and 
the Punjab, only a slightly smaller area with twenty 
million. His ^lajesty’s Govornmonb in England and 
tha Government of India have racogniaed that each of 
these Provinces is large and important enough to require a 
separate Provincial Government. With the exception of 
the Central Provinces, each has been given its separate 
legislative Council ; each has its independent system of 
administration, of civil and criminal justice, its separate 
departments of education, of medical and sanitary 
arrangomorits, and of public works. It is high time 
that each of these Governments which are responsible for 
the weal or woe of the many millions committed to their 
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oare, should ba given a larger measure of both adminia- 
trabiva and financial power. 

A MORE RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

To bring this about the unitary form of government 
which prevails at present should be converted into the 
federal system. The Provincial Governments should 
cease to ba mere delegates of the Supreme Government, 
bub should be made semi-indopendenb Governments. A 
similar proposal was, I beli^'ve, pub forward before the 
Government about the time when Lord Mayo deter- 
mined to invest Provincial Governments with a share of 
financial rosponsibiliby in order to minimise the evils of 
over- centralization. 

'More than one of his predecessors/ says Sir 
William Hunter, * had arrived at a similar conclusion, 
and indeed one school of Indian statesmen bad gone so 
far as to advocace the almost complete finanoial indepen- 
deuce of the Local Governments. This school would 
surrender to each separata administration the revenue 
rallied within its territories, on the single condition of a 
rateable contribution for the expenditure common to the 
Empire, such as the army and the public debt. Unfortu- 
nately their scheme was not adoped. I venture to 
think that if it had^been adopted, Provincial Governments 
would have bean able to devote vastly greater suras to 
promote the moral and material progress of the people 
entrusted to their care, then they have actually been 
able to do. However, the progress in administration 
which has been achieved during the last thirty-seven 
years, makes it easier to adopt the soheme now, and the 
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Deoeasitiy for doing so haa beoome greater. This 
will not in any way impair or injuriously affect the 
unity of the Empire. The Government of India should 
retain in its hands, as at present, all matters relating 
to foreign relations, the defences of the country, currency, 
debt, tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. It should 
continue to receive all the revenue and receipts derived 
from heads which are at present called ‘Imperial.’ To 
meet the ordinary Imperial expenditure which will not 
be met by these receipts, it should require the various 
Provincial Governments to make a rateable contribution 
based on a definite and reasonable principle. Havin 
secured this, the Government of India should leave th 
Provincial Governments perfect freedom in levying an 
spending their revenues as they may consider best in th 
interests of the people. It should exercise its power c 
imposing additional general taxation in any Province 
only when it has to meet any extraordinary expenditure 
and when the Province or provinces concerned hav 
refused to give the assistance required. This will impos 
a very much-needed and healthy check upon th 
spending tendencies of the Government of India, ani 
make it possiblo for the Provincial Governments to retail 
in their hands, and to devote a fair proportion of thei 
revenues to promote the well being of the people. 

The expenditure of the Government of India i 
terribly overgrown, particularly in the military depart 
ment, and it is devoutly to bo hoped that there will be i 
reasonable reduction made in it. Until this is done th 
Provinces may have to contribute almost the sami 
amount that they have to do at present. Bub it is no 
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unreasonable to hope that that expenditure may be 
somewhat curtailed in the near future, in view of the 
convention made with Bussia and Uie alliance made with 
Japan. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

If increased adminifttration and finanoial povv^^rs are 
to be given to Provincial Governments and the general 
control which the Governmenc of India exorcises over 
them even in matters whicdi have been entrusted co them, 
is to be removed, it is highly desirable that their character 
and constitution should bo improved. Bombay and Madras 
are governed by a Governor in Council, which consists 
of two members, lb is desirable that two more members 
should be added to that Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, and it has been recently stated that the 
Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy have 
expressed their willinguesH to appoint an Indian as a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. The recommendation, tnorefore, to havo two 
Indians as Members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor in Council in Madras and Bombay has both 
reason and a kind of precedent in support of it and will, 
1 hope, be accepted. 

A GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL FOR THE UNITED 
PROVINCES. 

The United Provinces are the second of the larger 
Provinces of India. Though they cover a smaller area than 
Madras or Bombay, they have a population of 18 millions, 

2 
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wliereas Madras and Bombay have a population of only 
38 millions and 19 millions, rospaotivaly. So far back aB 
1883, the Gbarfcar Act of that year directed that the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal should be divided 
into two disunct Presidencies, one to be styled the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and the other, the 
Presidency of Agra. The same Act provided that “ the 
Executive Government of each of the several Presidencies 
of Fort William in Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, 
and Agra shall bo administered by a Governor and three 
Councillors." 

But the new Presidency of .\gra was never fully 
constituted, chiefly because of financial diflicuUies ; and 
two years later an amending Act empowered the 
Governor-General to appoint a Lieutenaot-Govornor 
instead for the North-Western Provinces, and to declare 
and limit his authority. 

The financial position of the Government is however, 
ever so much better now than it was in 1833. And 
taking into account the. vast changes that have occurred 
during the three-quarters of a century that have since 
elapsed, it seems to me that these Provinces should no 
longer be kept out of the benefit of being governed by a 
Governor in Council who should be a statesman of rank 
and experience, and should, as a general rule, be appointed 
fresh from England. The Indian Civil Service has no 
doubt produced some Governors of great ability and 
power, like Sir Antony Mao Donnell, who have attained 
greater success and distinction as rulers of men than has 
fallen to the lot of many Governors. The door of appoint- 
ment should be open to men of such exceptional ability 
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Tn fche service. But, as I have said before, the appoint* 
ment should, as a rule, be made from among statesmen 
of rank and experience in England. If the selection is 
properly made, a gentleman coming fresh from the free 
atmosphere of England is likely to infuse something more 
of that sympathy which his Boyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales graciously wished to see more largely diffused 
in the Indian Administration, than is generally to be seen 
at present. 

If a Governor in Council is appointed, the Board of 
Revenue should be abolished, and two senior Members of 
the Civil Service, who aro at present appointed members 
of tlia Board of Revenue, should he appointed as the 
Councillors of the Governor. It would be desirable that 
one of the two Councillors ‘’hould, as is the case in 
Bombay, be taken from the Judicial branch of the 
service, and the other from the Executive branch. In 
addition to these, there should be two Indian Councillors 
in the Executive Council. The advantages of having 
Indiana of ability and experience in the Executive 
Councils of the different Provinces will be very 
great, The executive Government composed of Europeans 
only, whether they be members of the Civil Service 
or not, is nob always able to correctly understand or 
appreciate the feelings and wishes of the Indians, and is 
thus led to commit mistakes which could, and would 
be easily avoided if it had timely and trustworthy advice. 
As the people of India are awakening to a new conscious- 
ness of their rights and privileges, and will endeavour 
more and more to realise them, the importance of the 
presence in the Executive Council of Indians of ability 
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and integrity who may able to correctly interpret 
their views and actioua to the Government, cannot be 
exaggerated. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

In order that the increased administrative and 
finanoial power should be exercised by the Provincial 
Governments to the greatest benefit of the people, it is 
necessary that the number of the representatives of 
the people in the Legislative Council should be increased 
and that they should have the power to propose amend- 
ments to the budget, and to divide the Council upon such 
amendments, as also upon any motions which they may 
think it fit to bring forward. Half the members of Council 
should ha elected, one-tourth nominated by Government, 
and one^fourth officials. The Governor should have the 
right of vetoing any resolution arrived at by a majority 
of the Council. This will secure a better administration, 
financial and general, than is possible without it. Too 
much emphasis cannot he laid on the fact that "good 
finance cannot be attained without intelligent care on 
the part of the citizens. The rules of budgetary legis- 
lation are serviceable in keeping administration within 
limits ; but ptudant expenditure, productive and6quitabl9 
taxation, and due equillibrium between income and outlay 
will only be found when responsibility is enforced by the 
public opinion of an active and enlightened community." 
Provision should, therefore, be made for the adequate 
representation of such public opinion in the Legisla- 
tive Council, and in order to make that opinion eileotive 
for good, the representatives should be giveu a real voice 
in the discussion of the budget. 
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The propo'=iaIa T have marie above apply to all the 
eight major Provincag of In'iia. It may be said that 
the Central Provineea and Berar, which are under a 
Chief Commissioner now, should not be given the same 
kind of Government as i=i proposed for the large regulation 
Provinces. Bub the population of the Central Provinces 
is larger than that of Burma, which is placed under a 
Lieutenant-Governor and, in my opinion, the smallest of 
these eight Provinces is large enough to require the kind 
of Govornmenb that I have proposed for the largest of 
them. 


THE COST. 

As regards the 003b of my proposals, official salaries 
range excessively high in India, and there ought to be a 
curtailment of them. At any rate, in making the new 
appoiritments that will have to be made if my proposals 
are accepted, a reasonably lower scale of salaries ought 
to be prescribed. But even if that is nob done, I believe 
that the improvement in administration which will result 
will more than compensate for any increase in expendi- 
ture. 
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I 

At the request of the Editor of the “ Indian Bevieiu 
Pandit Malaviya contributed the following to the 
Sympodum on the Ref dim Proposals published in the 
December E umber of lOOS. 

The people aod the GovernmeDi: have both to be 
ooogratjulatad oa the proposals of reform which have 
bean pub forward by the Governmeub of India and the 
Secretary of State. The reforms have been conceived in 
a truly liberal and praiseworthy spirit. They will, when 
carried out, mark the beginning of a new era, full of hope 
and promise for the future. His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Lord Morley are entitled to our lasting gratitude for 
the statesmanlike wisdom and courage which they have 
shown in formulating these proposals. They are also 
entilfced to our gratitude for having published the proposals 
to give the public a full opportunity of expressing bbeir 
opinions regarding them and making further suggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will be made still more 
liberal and beneficial before they take their final shape. 
The Government are to be particularly congratulated 
upon deciding to create a uon-ofiicial majority in the 
Provincial Councils. I venture to say that they should 
have adopted the same course in regard to the Supreme 
Council. It would be quite safe and wise to do so, If, 
however, that must be postponed' for the fature, then 
the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy to have an 
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equal number of oflBcial and non-ofiQcial members in hia 
Council should at lea^t be accepted. 

The proposed reforms mark the second ^^reat triumph 
of the Congress movement — the first having been the 
passing of the Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

II 

T audit Malaviya seconded the /ollounng resolutio'^ 
at the twenty third Indian National Congress held at 
Madras in December 1003: 

This Congress desires to give expiession to the deep 
and general satisfaction with ivhich the Reform proposals 
formulated in Laid Morley's despatch have been received 
Ihrotighout the county ; it places on record its sense of the 
high statesmanship tuhich has dictated the action of the 
Government in the matter and it tenders to Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto its most sinceie and grateful thanhs for 
their proposals. 

“ This Congress is of opinion that the proposed 
expansion of the Legislative Councils and the enlarge- 
ment of their powers and functions^ in the appointment of 
Indian members to the Executive Councils loilh the creation 
of such Councils where they do not exists and the further 
development of Local Self-Government, constitute a large 
and liberal instalment of the reforms needed to give the 
people of this country a substantial share in the manage- 
ment of their affairs and to bring the administration into 
closer touch with their wants andf feelings. 

" This Congress expresses its confident hope that the 
details of the proposed Scheme will be worked out in the 
80 me liberal spirit in which its main provisions as out- 
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lined in the Secretary oj State's despatch have been 
conceived," 

In doing so he said : — 

Mr. Chairman, and brobher-dalegafces, — While the 
eloquent voice of my esteemed friend is still ringing in 
your ears, it seems presumptuous on my part to try to 
address you on the same subjact ; but duty has to be 
done ; it can neither be delayed nor abandonedt I crave 
your indulgence for a few minutos in which I will try 
to explain the position of the Congress. I am sure we 
are all of one mind in expressing our sincere appreciation 
of the liberal and praiseworthy spirit which has dictated 
the action of the Government of India and which has 
inspired the proposals of reform which they have 
formulated. I am sure we feel warmly grateful and we 
feel that they have done us a real service in formulating 
these proposals. Tuareforei gentlemen, it is that there 
is such an unanimity among all Congressmen in expres* 
sing our gratitude to Lord Morley and Lord Minto f^r 
the services they have done to India, for the statesmanlike 
wisdom, courage, and coolness they have shown in 
formulating those proposals and in persevering with them. 
Gentlemen, it is a day upon which not only we have to 
congratulate ourselves, but it is one on which the great 
English nation has to be largely congratulated. Twenty- 
three years ago, when the Congress met for the first time 
in this great city, our late lamented countryman, Raja Sir 
T. Madbava Rao, speaking as Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, said that the Congress was the soun- 
dest triumph of British education and a crown of 
glory to the British nation. [Cheers.) G entlemen, indeed 
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the Oon^rasB has boea such a triumph of Britiah 
aJmioidtrdUoa aud crown of glory to bho British nation. 
You may remember that nearly fifty yoarst ago when 
Her Majesty the Qaean of England assumed direct 
control of the Government of India, in that year there 
was a great deal of didcussioii in Parliain^nC as to the 
system of Government to be introduced in this country. 
During the debate member after member got up and 
expressed the desire that India should be governed on 
the most liberal principles. I will not vveary you by 
reproducing many extracts from those speeches, but I 
will remind you of what Mr. Gladstone said. Speak- 
ing on the subject ha said '"there never was a more 
practical writer than Mr. Kaye, and in his history he 
says ; — the admission of the natives of India to the 
highest ofiice of State is simply a question of time.” 
And there is another name entitled to great weight in 
this house. Mr. llalliday says : — “l believe that our 
misson in India is to qualify the natives for governing 
themselves.” 

Other speakers spoke in the same strain and the 
Proclamation that was issued subsequently by Her 
Majesty promised definitely that all the privileges that 
her Eogiish subjects qpjoyed would be extended to her 
Indian subjects as they received education and gained 
more experience, qualified themselves for the discharge 
of duties which they will be called upon bo discharge. 
Gentlemen, it took many years before these excellent 
ideas were put into action. But a beginning was made 
v%ry shortly after the Proolamation. You know how 
^he Councils Act of 1861 bad provided that Indian 
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members should ba appointed to the Viceroy’s Council. 
Under that provision Indian memhers were appointed, 
but that measure of reform was not sufficient. When 
fche Congress met in 1885 it formulated a definite 
scheme of representation of the people of India in the 
Councils of H. E. the Viceroy and in the Local Councils. 
The Congress expressed its earnest belief that the 
representation of the people of India in the Coun- 
cils was epsential for the good administration of the 
countr 5 \ Gentlemen, at that time the Congress laid 
down a scheme and that scheme is one which we have 
yet to see realised in its full measure. In 1886 the 
Congress expressed the opinion that half the members of 
the Supremo Legislative Council should he elected, 
one-fourth should he officials and one fourth should he 
nominated. It expressed the same opinion with regard 
to the Provincial Councils. It also asked for powers of 
interpellation, for discussing the budget, for moving 
resolutions, in fact a complete scheme was formulated 
in 1886 . That same scheme was repeated in greater 
fullness in 1889 when the late Charles Bradlaugh ad- 
dressed the Congress meeting at Bombay. Gentlemen, 
in those early years the gentlemen who spoke to this 
resolution were men who had occupied most eminent 
positions in this country. The late Mr. Justice Telang 
(Cheers), Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji (Loud and Frolonn^d 
c/iecrs), Sir S Subramania Aiyat (0/icc7’s), Mr. Eardley 
Norton, Mr. George Yule. Pandit Ajodhya Nath,-- -men 
like these had most earnestly supported the proposal** 
vihich the Congress had put forward, thaf/ half the 
membera of the Supreme Council should ba elected, oufl- 
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fourth should be officials and one-fourth nominated. So 
also in the case of Provincial Councils. That was the 
view which the Con^ireas put forward again and a gain ; 
that is the view which the vast majority of our educated 
cjuutrymen hold at this moment bo he a sound view 
We believe that the lime has coma when, not only in 
the Provincial Councils, but also in thf* Supreme Council, 
LkU the inemherB at loa&t. ahouM he elected represen- 
tatives of the people, (Heai\ hear.) That being on 
view, if we como forward to offer our unstinted and 
grateful support to the proposals of Tj:)rd Morley and 
Lird Minbo, it is not that W’o feel that tlie country is not 
Ijjpared to havo that measure of reform carried out in 
rc-pscb of tlio Suprenie Council, it is eot that we feel 
that the need for reform is less urgent or is less pressing 
than it was 25 years ago, during which we have gained 
txpoiioiice by being members of Council and by working 
other institutions — it is not that tho need for it is leas 
piessing now ; but, we feel that we should continue to 
Rct in the wise and sober spirit which tho Congress has 
fnoi the very {ir-?*; disphxved in receiving the pro- 
posal ^ of tho Government (Cheers ) We asked that half 
the members of the Legislative Councils should be 
elected ; that was in 1885-86 ; yet when the time came 
for the introduction of the Indian Councils Act, we were 
contont to receive a very much smaller instalment of 
reform. We feel to-day as wo felt in 188G and 1889 that 
half the number of tho members of the Viceroy’s Council 
least should be elected by tho people ; yet we are pre- 
pared to receive tho instalment of reform whioli the 
Government are pleased to put forward for our acceptance. 
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Now, gentlemen, I only wiyh to point out — I I'efor 
to it bocaubo there is an idea in some ciruleB, not only 
in England, but hero, that we are receiving more than 
ever wa asked for. There is an idea abroad, and 
agitation has been sat on foot probablv under the im- 
piassion that Lord Morloy and Lord Minto are under 
the indaonce ol generous and liberal instincts giving to 
us mole than what wa asked for, or .what is needed 
in the interests of the country. Nothing of the kind. I 
have told you and I will give you the reasons very 
briefly in order to show the value of the support which 
the Congress is rendering to the Government in accept- 
ing the proposals, I want to tell you how urgent is the 
need for reforming the Supreme Council in the way the 
Congrosa has advocated and how beneficial will he the 
results not, only for tl\o people but also to the Govern- 
ment. I will refer to only one or two instances. 
Gentlemen, you know above all things the Government 
of India like all other Governmants require the good 
will and moral support of the people over whom 
Providence has placed them to govern. That good will 
is a more valuable asset than all the armies which any 
Government has. English statesmen have always re- 
cognized that it is so. Mr. Gladstone said so; Lord 
Morley said so ; and every liberal and far-sighted states- 
man has acknowledged that to be the true view even in 
the case of India, In order to retain the good-will of 
the people there is nothing more important than that 
the Government of India should be able to conduct the 
administration of the country with a sole eye to the good 
of the people. They said in 1858 “ wo want to govern 
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Io(3ia for India and nob bo please the parby here, and 
must adopt principles which will bo bhorou^jhly accept- 
able and intelligible to the people of India.'* You know 
that the Government of India as they are constituted, 
are to a great extent under the thumb of the Secretary 
of State, and that the Secretary of State, is under the 
thumb of the War Office. If you have a good Secretary 
of State, even lie cannot always protect your interests. 
I will refer to the queotion of the Military burden im- 
posed on India. Government of India after Government 
of India lic-ve fought against the injustice of imposing 
the Military charge upon the Government of India. We 
owe them our deepest thanks for the attitude they have 
a'loptfld in this matter; yet they found it niffic.ult to get 
justice done to India. In the matter of cotton excise 
duty who does nob knovi? that the Government of India 
will not have imposed btiat unjust taxation if they had 
been loft to themselves ? If the Government of India 
cannot, by reason of position that they occupy in fcho 
economy of the British Empire, always command or 
exercise that independence which is needed to protect the 
interest of this country, wbat oan be more reasonable in 
the interest of the Government of India themselves than 
that they should have a larger measure of support from 
the representatives *of the people in the Council ? If 
there were half the body of the Council composed of 
elected representatives of the people, if they recorded 
their opinions in clear and certain tones, the Govern- 
ment of England would probably have hesitated a 
g^eut deal more before they imposed either the military 
^urucu or such an impost as the cotlcu exiicise duly 
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upoa tha people of India, Yet), whab ia the result ? 
There is any asuounG oi ill-feelinti caused in iba couutry 
by the impositiioQ of such unjusG burden. Therefore in 
the iuteresGa of sound administration itself, it will be an 
advantage to have half the number of members to be 
eleoted representatives of the people. 

Look at the question from the point of view of the 
people. Tuere ia the question of Irrigation v. Railways. 
Times out of number, not only representatives of the 
people but some of the highest officials of the Govern- 
ment, no leas an authority than Lord M^icdonell, presid- 
ing over the U^arnine Commission, expressed the strong 
opinion that irrigation should receive more attention than 
railways. Yet what do we find ? The Government of 
India are devo'dag more money to bull i railways than 
to promote irrigation. So also in the matter of Primary 
Eduoacion; if you had elected representatives in the 
Council their support would enable the Government of 
India to carry on the administration better and to the 
greater satisfaction of the people and to the stronger 
security of the British rule ; in that it w’ll win the hearts 
and affections of the people. I havo referred to this to 
show bnat the need for the reform of the Supreme Council 
is very pressing and we feel that it is that we can 
abandon it ; yet as I told you, we are prepared to receive 
Ghe instalment of reform which the Government have 
put forward, in a truly grateful spirit. That is a remark- 
anlo proof, I hope, of the way in which the action of the 
Government will be received by the educated people of 
India m all matters where the Government take them 
into their coiitideuce» That shows that, if they had 
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admitted ua to the Supreme Council, we should not run 
away with mad ideas, pester them with mad ideas, bub 
be reasonable and considerate in pressing for reforms in 
matters which promote the well-being of the 
people and would not hamper them in any of their 
actions. 

I hope, having said that much, I need not taka up 
much more time in dwelling upon the reforms. My 
esteemed friend has done so, and the resolution very wall 
summarises the main features of the reform. There has 
not been time enough to discuss all the proposals, bub 
there are ono or two points which are matters of 
importance, which I crave your indulgence to say some- 
thing about. T'le most important is about the ques- 
tion of the appointmont of Executive Members in the 
Councils. Wo are thankful to the Goverument of India 
and to Lord Morley that they have decided to appoint 
Indians as Members of the Executive Councils. That 
again is a prayer which the Congress had been repeat- 
ing year after year for a long time. Certainly it must 
bb a matter of groat satisfaction to Cougrossmon that 
80 many of their recommendations have been accepted 
by Government. But, geutlemen, with regard to this 
matter, there is a suggestion which it is important to 
make, Lord Morley has said that he proposed to take 
powers under the Act which is to be introduced into 
Parliament to appoint an Indian Member to the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy and of the Provincial Government. 
I beg to suggest and hope that the Ooogresa is of one 
inind in this matter-— that the powers should nob be 
merely taken to appoint a member whan the Secretary 
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of State may like, but tfiati ib should ba provided for in 
the Statute {Hear, hear and cheers.) There is any 
amount of reason in support of this suggestion. I will 
refer you only to incidents to show that the need for it 
is urgent. You remember, gentlemen, as a rule, it is our 
experience that wiieu matters are not provided for in the 
Statute, when they are left to the will and pleasure, to 
the particular idiosyncraoies or to the generous instinct 
of a particular representative of tlis Majesty who may 
for the time control the destinies of India, the reforms 
are not. always carried out as the interests of the country 
demand that th'^'V should be. When the Councils Act 
of 1861 was under discussion in Parliament a question 
was asked by Mr. Bright, and in anssver to that ques- 
tion tho then Secretary of State said that a member of 
Council would be able to propose a resolution to any 
question of revenue precisely as they could in the 
House of Commons. That was said in 1861, yet not 
once was this privilege exercised. It was not put in the 
Statute, it was therefore nob recognised as a thing which 
ought to ba brought into practice and it was not brought 
into practice. I will give you another instance. In the 
matter of appointment of Indian members of Council no 
man could have used more strong, more emphatic, clear 
and binding language than was tbe language used by Sir 
Charles Wood in discussing that measure. Suggestions 
bad been made by several mombars that that Act should 
provide that a oeroaiu proportion of the members of 
Council should be Indians. That suggestion received the 
support of a good number of members, but then in 
answer it was pointed out by Sir Charles Wood that. 
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while he agreed to the desire that it should be so, he 
thought that it was not aeoesaary to make a provision ia 
the Statute. And mark the language he used. The first 
ground was that he wanted to regard Indian members as 
being equal to other members in the Counoils of the 
Empire. “ It had been said" said Sir Charles Wood in 
the course of that discussion “that their great object ought 
to he to obliterate the distinctions between the conquerors 
and the conquered in India. Now, that was precisely the 
policy which he wished to carry into effect, Those 
Bills distinctly provided that the natives should be 
employed in the Legislative Councils as well as in tbo 
highest judicial Courts, and in the most important exe- 
cutive ofilces. The same spirit ran through the whole of 
them — the spirit which animated that policy which Lord 
Canning bad been most successfully carrying out, and 
which, he believed, with his honourable friend would 
afford the best security for the permanence of our rule, 
for it would make the highest class of natives, as well as 
those of lowest degree feel that their own good was 
bound up in the continuance of our sway. He believed 
that was the best mode of consolidating and prepetuating 
our dominion in that country. He might ohservoi bow- 
Bver, that he bad nob thought it at all desirable 
bo name the native^ expressly in the measure. He held 
the law of perfect equality (mark you equality ?) before 
Her Majesty’s subjects without distinction of race, birth, 
or religion, and he vfould not do anything wbioh|oould lead 
bo the supposition that he doubted for a moment the 
existence of that principle. He bad never admitted that 
there was any distinction between any of the subjects of 
the Queen, whatever might be their differences of birth, 
3 
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of race, or religion. That was the spiritTon tbe occasion 
of her assuming the direct Government of India ; and 
that was the principle which would continue to actuate 
him in all his administrative measures.” 

Nobler language was never used in explanations 
of intentions of Her Majesty’s Proclamation. There 
never could be a clearer determination shown to employ 
Indians to the highest executive ^'ofifioes. This was 
uttered in 1861 ; we are now in the year of Grace 
1908 and not a single member has been appointed 
either to the Executive Council of the Viceroy or to 
any of the Local Governments. It may be, I have no 
doubt you will agree, that Sir Charles Wood was 
prompted by the same generous instinct which prompts 
Lord Morley. I believe in Lord Motley’s firmness and 
determination to introduce reforms. I believe, so was 
Sir Charles Wood. It may be that a member may be 
appointed to*day. There is no guarantee that s 
member will be appointed time after time to the Exe- 
cutive Councils unless provision is made for it in the 
Statute. I therefore beg to suggest, I hope the OongresB 
is of one mind in this matter, that there should be 
statutory provision for^tbe appointment of not only one 
Indian but at least two in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and the Executive Councils of Governors. 
(Loud cheers.) 

There is only one other matter which involves » 
question of principle. (The President at this stags 
sounded the gong.) I am sorry I have exceeded tbs 
time ; it is an old sin of mine ; bat the matter is o 
importance. I hope I shall satisfy you that lam 
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taking ’ up your time uaeleaaly. There is one other 
important question, that of class representation which 
we cannot afford to overlook on such an occasion. 
Now, gentlemen, I balievo myself and a vast majority of 
educated, that there are no conflicts of interests among 
Indians as Indians. In 999 out of every 1,000 matters, 
tha uiterosts of Hindus, Mabararaadans, landholders and 
joeircbants are all the same. We are governed by the 
same taxation ; whatever misfortunes befall the country, 
we have to share them, together. Therefore I cannot 
see the need, I beg respectfully to say of having such 
class representation as has been given a prominent place 
in the Reform Scheme. (A voicn, * there are certain ques- 
tions' ) There are questions ; it is perfectly right, but 
these questions do not come before the L^gislativa 
Council either of the Viceroy or of the Local Govern- 
meuts. 

In matters of religion, in matters of faith and wor- 
ship different sects may work apart, though not with 
hostile feelings ; but in matters secular their interests do 
nob conflict. Their interests are nob interests of one 
class against the other. However, if they do, let us 
consider what the proposals are. (Here the speaker’s 
attention was again drawn hy the President to the 
time limit. The sjJeaker apologised and promised to 
finish soon and resumed his address). Now, gonble- 
inen, I was going to say in the matter of class represen- 
tation, Lord Morlcy’s proposals, so far as they go, are 
excellent. There has been expressed a desire in some 
Quarters that there should be provision made to enable 
ttJembers of separate communities to vote apart from 
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other members, that there ought to be a fixed number of 
members in each community, who could sit in the coun- 
cils. That will work manifestly injuriously to one com- 
munity at least in Upper India. In my own Province, 
the United Provinces, there are 1,246 elected Council* 
lore of whom 436 are Mussalmans. According to the 
proportion of population only 225 will be entitled to sit 
if the rule suggested were adopted, At present, there- 
fore, I think, gentlemen, we should leave Lord Morle) 3 
proposals as they stand in this matter and not ask that 
any different principle of representation should be 
introduced. 1 will not take up any more of your time. 
Let nobody be under the delusion that the reforms are 
final. We must receive them with grace, with warm 
gratitude. We must hope for more and more. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
la our destined end or way. 

But to aot that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

Only by the kind dispensation of an all-kind Pro- 
vidence and by the help of Government which Provi- 
dence has placed over us, vve are to achieve that measure 
of Self-Government for which expression has been given 
by the best Indians during the last 25 years. (Loud ad 
prolonged cheers) 
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The following is the full text of the Presidential 
address delivered at the Indian National Congress held at 
Lahore in 1909 : — 

BiwxHER Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
When I received intimabiou in a rather out-of-the- 
way place iu the mofusail where I was engaged in pro- 
fuBsional work, that some Congress Coaamittoes had very 
kindly nominated me for eleotion as President of the 
Congress, I wired, as there was no time to be lost in the 
matter, to my honoured friend Mr. Waoha, the General 
Secretary of the Congress, to inform him that I was too 
weak from the effects of a recent illness, as I am sorry 
to say I still am, to be able to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the high of&oa of President of the 
Congress. I need hardly say, ladies and gentlemen, that 
it was not that I did not fully appreciate the high 
honour which it was proposed to confer upon me. The 
Presidentship of tha^Congress, as has often been said, is 
the highest honour that can come to any Indian. But, 
I am sorry to confess, I was not cheered up by the 
prospect of receiving it, because I really believed that T 
did not deserve it. I knew bow unworthy I was to 
occupy the chair which had been filled in the past by a 
succession of eminently able and distinguished men who 
^&d established their title to the esteem and oonfidenoe 
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of their country naeu long before they were called on tc 
preside over bhi« groJtb naiiouai aseaiiibly of India. 
Basid:5d this general c^prisideraoiorj, I had present to my 
mind the special fact that I would be required tc 
fill the chair which Congressmen all over the country 
and the public at large had been expecting would 
be graced by that dishinguished countryman of ours who 
towers above others by bis commanding ability and 
infiuenoe, I need hardly name Sir Pherozeshah Mehta . 
and I felt that the elecoiou of a bumble soldier from the 
ranks as I ana, to step into the broach created by the 
retirement of such a veteran leader, could hut deepen the 
already deep disappointment and regret which has been 
felt all over the country by hia resignation of this office 
In addition to all this, I could not forget that with the 
exception of a single siiorb bpacch, I had never in my liie 
been able Co write out a speech, and I could cot expect, 
especially whan there were hardly six dava loft before 
mo to do it, to liable to write out acything like an address 
which is expected from the Presidential chair of the 
Congress, But, ladies and geytlemeu, all my objaotiocfl 
expressed and implied, wore over ruled, and such as I 
am, I am here, in obedience to the mandate issued under 
your authority, to serve you and our motherland as best 
I may, relying on the grace of God and the support of 
all my brother-Gongresamon. This fact cannot however 
diminish, it rather deepens, tho gratitude which I feel 
to you for the signal honour you have conferred upon 
me in electing me your President at this juncture. 
Words fail me to express what I feel. I thank you for 
it from the bottom of my heart. You will agree witb 
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mo wheo I say fehaft no predeoassor of mme ever stood 
in need of greater iudulgenoe and more unstinted eupporfi 
from the Congress than I do. I trust you will extend 
it to me with the same generosity and kindly feeling 
with which you have voted me to this exalted office. 

Messrs. Lalmohan Ghose and E. C. Dutt. 

Before I proceed to deal with other matters, it is my 
painful hut sacred duty to offer a tribute of respect to 
the memory of two of the past Presidents of the Congress 
and of one distinguiohed benefactor of the country whom 
the han dof death has removed from our midst. In the 
death of Mr. L ilmohan Ghose we mourn the loss of one 
of the greatest orators that India has produced. Of his 
matchless eloquence it is not nooessary for mo to speak. 
Eld combined with it a wonderful gra.sp of great political 
questions, and long before the Congress was born, he 
employed his great gifts in pleading the cause of his 
country before the tribunal of English public opinion. 
The effect which his eloquent advocacy produced on the 
minds of our fellow-subieots in England was testified to 
by no less eminent a man than John Bright, the great 
tribune of the English people. To Mr. Lilmohan Ghose 
will always belong the credit of having been the first 
Indian who ma^o a strenuous endeavour to get 
admission into the great Parliament of England. It 
is sad to tbink that his voice will not be heard any more 
either in asserting the rights of his countrymen to 
equality of treatment with their European fellow-subjects 
or in chastening those who insult them, after the 
manner of bis neemorable Dacca speech. 
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Even more poigaaat: and profound baa been bbe 
regret with wbicb the news of the death of Mr. Eomesh 
Chandra Dutt has been received throughout the country. 
Mr. Dutt has had the glory of dying ]iu harness in the 
service of his motherland. It is not for me to dwell 
here on varied and high attainments and of the 
various activities of a life which was so richly distin- 
guished by both. Time would not permit of my 
referring to Mr. Datt’s work on the Decentralisation 
Commission or in Baroda, or to his numerous con- 
tributions to literature, history and economics. But 
I cannot omit to mention his contributions to the verna- 
cular literature of Bengal. Mr. Datb recognised with 
the true insight of a 8ta':e3maa that to build up a nation 
it was necessary to create a national literature, and he 
made rich and copious oontrihutlons to the vernacular of 
his province. An able administrator, a sagacious states- 
man, a disbingaisbed scholar, a gifted poet, a charming 
novelist, a deep student of Indian history and economics, 
and, above all, a passionate lover of his country who 
united to a noble pride and deep reverence for its glorious 
past, a boundless faith in the possibilities of its future, 
and laboured incessantly for its realisation up to the last 
moments of his Ufa, Mr. Dutt was a man of whom any 
country might be proud. (Cheers.) It was no small 
tribute to his work and worth that that patriot-prince 
the Gaekwar. chose him for his adviser, and found in 
him a man after his heart. Grievous would have been 
the loss of such a man at any time ; it is a national 
calamity that be should have been taken away from us 
at a time when his country stood so much in need of his 
sober counsel and wise guidance. 
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Lasfc bufc nob fche Iflaafi do we mourn fche loas of the 
greatest; and most beloved Vioeroy whom India has 
known, — I need hardly name the noble Marquis of Ripon. 
Lord Ripon was loved and respected by educated Indiana 
as I believe no Englishman who has over been conneoted 
with India, excepting the father of the Indian National 
Congress, Mr. Allan Octavius Hume, and Sir William 
Wedderburn, has been loved and respected. Lord Rtpon 
was loved because he inaugurated that noble scheme of 
Local Self-Government which, though it has never yet 
had a fair trial, was intended by his Lordship to train 
Indians for the very bast form of govarnmenti namely, a 
government of the people by the people, whioh it has 
been the proudest privilege of Englishmen to establish 
in their own land and to teach ail other civilised nations 
to adopt. lie was loved because he made the most 
courageous attempt to aet up to the spirit of the noble 
Proclamation of 1858, to obliterate race distinctions and 
to treat his Indian fellow-subjects as standing on a 
footing of equality with their Eiropeaa fello w-subjectff. 
He was respected because he was a 

Statesman, friend to truth, of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour olear, 

He was repeoted because he was a God-fearing mao, • 
and showed by his oonduct in the exalted office he filled 
as Viceroy of India, that be believed in the truth of the 
toaohing Bhab righteousness oxalteth a nation. He was 
fovdd because he was a type of the noblest of Englishmea 
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who have an innate love of justice, and who wish to see 
the blessings of liberty which they themselves enjoy 
extended to all their fellow-men. Educated Indians 
were deeply touched by the last instance of his Lord- 
ship’s desire to befriend the people of India, when bo 
went down to the House of Lords from his bod of 
illness in the closing days of bis lifty, to support Lord 
Morley’s nobie scheme of Eeform and to bin the noble 
Lords who were opposing some of its beneficent 
provisions to be just to the people of India. It is a 
matter of profound grief that such a noble Englishman 
is no moie. And yet the Marquis cf Ripon lives, and 
will ever live in the grateful memory of generations of 
Indians yet to come* (Cheers). 

Truly has the poet said : — 

“ Bab strew his ashes to the wind 
Whose voice or sword has served mankind, 

And is he dead whose uobln mind 
Lifts thoQoe on high ? 

To live in minds we leave behind 
la not to die.” 

Minto-Mobley Reforms. 

Ladies and gentlemen, among the many subjects of 
importance which have occupied attention during the year, 
the foremost place must be given to the Regulations which 
have been promulgated under the scheme of Constitutional 
Reform for which the country is indebted toLordMorley 
and to Lord Minto. That scheme was published a few days 
before the Congress met last year in Madras. It waB 
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hailed tbroughoub fche country wifih deep gratitude and 
delight. And nowhere did this feeling find warmer 
expression khan at the Congienei. The Ragulationa, on 
the other hand, which were published nearly five weeks 
ago, have, I am sorry to say, created widespread 
disappointment and disaatisfaofcion, except in the limited 
circle of a section of our Moslem friends. The fact is of 
courtid deplorable. 13ut no good will bo gained and 
much evil is likely to result from ignoring or bolitiling it, 
or trying to throw the blame for it on wrong shoulders. 
The interests of the country and of good Government will 
be host served by trying to unders'rand and to explain the 
rti'i'oo for th\s g^oat change which twelve months have 
brought about in the attinude of the educated [ndians. 
The Question is, aro they to blame for not hailing the 
R^gulanions witli the same feelings of thankfulness and 
satisfaction with which they welcomed the main outlines 
of the scheme, or have the Rjeulations so fir d. aviated 
from the liberal spirit of L)rd Morioy’s doipatcli as to 
give the educated classes just cause for dissatisfaction ? 
To obtain a full and satisfactory answer to this question 
it is necessary to recall to mind the history of these 
reforms. And this I propose to do as briefly as I can. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it was the educated class in 
India who first felt the desire for the iutirod action of 
Self-Government — the government of the people through 
the elected representatives of the people — in India. This 
desire was the direct outcome of the study of that noble 
literature of Tlagland which is instinct with the love of 
freedom and eloquent of the truth that Self-Government 
is the best form pf government. To my honoured 
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friend Babu Surendranath Banerjee, whom we are 
80 pleased bo fiod here (:o-day, growing older and older in 
years but yet full of the enthusiasm of youth for the 
service of the motherland, — to Babu Surendranath will 
ever belong the credit of having teen among the very 
first of Indians who gave audible expression to that 
desire. (Cheers.) It was he and our dear departed brother 
Mr. Anatida Mohan Bose who esaablished the Indian 
Association of Calcutta in 1876, with the object, among 
others, of agitating for the introduction of a system of 
representative government in India. This desire was 
greatly strengthened by the deplorable acts of omission 
and commission of Lord Lytton’s administration, to 
which, by the way, the administration of Lord Curzon 
bora in many respects a striking family resemblance. 
The discontent that prevailed in India towards the end 
of Lord Lytton*8 Viceroyalty was but slightly exceeded 
by that which prevailed at the close of Lord Curzon’s 
regime. The overthrow of the C'^nservative ministry 
and the great Liberal victory of 1880 V7a8 consequently 
hailed with joy by educated Indians, as they read in it 
an assurance of relief from the effects of Lord Lytton’s 
maladministration and a promise of the introduction of 
liberal measures in India. Public expression was given to 
this feeling at a great meeting held in Calcutta at which 
in the course of an eloquent speech our friend Baba 
Surendranath uttered the following pregnant words : — 

The question of representative government looms not in the 
far-ofl discanoo. Educated India is beginning to feel that the time 
has oome wheu some measure of Self-Qovecnment might be oon- 
oeded to the people. Canada governs itself. Australia governs 
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itself. And surely it is anomalous that the grandest dependency 
of England should continue to be governed upon wholly different 
principles. The great question of representative govtifrimont will 
probably have to be settled by the Liberal party, and I am sure it 
will be settled by them in a way which will add to the credit and 
honour of that illustrious patty and will oe worthy of their noble 
traditions.’* 

This feeling was nob oonfioed to Bengal. About the- 
same time a remarkable paper was published in my own 
province, the then N.W. Provinoes, by the late Pandit 
Lakshmi Narayan Dhar in which he strongly advocated 
the introduction of representative government in India. 
The Liberal party did not disappoint India, and it could 
not, as it was then under the noble guidance of thab 
greatest Englishman of his age, William Ewart Gladstone, 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty that the 
world has known, Mr. Gladstone never rendered a. 
grater service to this country then when he sent out 
Lord Bipon as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
(Cheers). His Lordship's advent at the end of Lord 
Lvtton’s Viceroyalty proved like the return of a bright 
day after a dark and chilly night. His benign iniiuenoa 
was soon felt. Discontent died out, and a new hope, 
a new joy soon pervaded the land. India rejoioed to find 
that her destinies were entrusted to the care of a Viceroy 
who regarded her children as his equal fellow-subjeots and 
was righteously determined to deal with them in the spirit 
of Queen Victoria’s gracious Proolam ation of 1858. Lord 
Bipon studied the wants and requirements of India . It is 
iiot unreasonable to suppose that bis Lordship bad taken 
note of the desire of educated Indiaus for the iutroduotion. 
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of the principle of Solf-Governrafinb in India, holding evi- 
dently vrith M icaulay and a whole race of liberal-minded 
Englishman bhati “no nation can ha perfectly well- 
governed till it is competent bo govern itself.” Lord Bipon 
inaugurated his noble achemo of Local Saif-Govern- 
meut, not primary as he was careful to point out in his 
Besolutiou, with a view bo any immediaba improvement 
in administration, hut chiefly ‘’as an instrument of 
political and popular education” which was to lead in 
course of time to Self-Government in the ad- 
ministration of the provinces and eventually of the 
whole of the Indian Empire. Lord Bipon also tried 
to disregard distinctions of raco, colour and creed 
and appointed Indians to some of the highest posts 
in the countr*y. IIis measures were intensely disliked 
by a large body of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
official and non-official. And when he endeavoured 
subsequerjtly, by means of what is known as the Ilberb 
Bill, bo place Indians and Europeans on a footing of 
equality in the eye of the law, the storm of opposition 
which had long been brewing in Anglo-Tndia burst 
against him in full force. It was not an opposition 
to the Ilberb Bill alone, but, as his Lirdship himself 
told Mr. Stead not long ago, bo the scheme of 
Local Self-Government and to his whole policy 
of treating Indians and Europeans as equal fellow- 
subjects. Barring of course honourable exceptions, 
our European and Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects arrayed 
themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, 
nor yet against the educated classes alone, but against 
Hindus, Mahomedans. Christians, Parsis, and sli 
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Indiana alike, making no exception in favour of either 
the Mahomedana or the landed aristocracy. It was the 
educated class then, who organised the Indian National 
Congress with a view to promote, not the interests of 
any class or creed, but the common interests of all 
Indians irrespective of any considerations of race, creed 
or colour. Not the worst enemy of the Congress can 
point to oven a single Kaaolution passed by it which is 
opposed bo this basic principle of its existence, 
to this guiding motive of its action. (Hear, hear). 
Indeed no such Resolution could be passed by it as 
the eradication of all possible race, creed or pro- 
vincial prejudices and the development and consoli- 
dation of a sentiment of national unity among all 
sections of the Indian people was one of the esservtial 
features of the programme of the Congress. This Congress 
of educated Indians put forward a Reform of the Lagis- 
lativQ Councils in the forefront of its programme, because 
it was not only good in itself but it has the additional 
virtue as the late Mr. Yule happily pub it, of being the 
bast of all instruments for obtaining other Reforms that 
further experience and our growing wants might lead us 
to desire. I respectfully drew the attention of the 
Government bo the poverty of vast numbers of the popu- 
lation and urged^that the introduction of representative 
icstitutiona would prove one of the most important prac- 
tical steps towards the amelioration of their condition. 
The Congress also pressed for many other Reforms, 
among them being the employment of Indians in the 
higher branches of the public servioes and the holding of 
simultaneous examinations in India and England to 
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faciliiiate the admission of Indians into the Indian Oivil 
Service. Instead of welcoming the Congress as a most 
useful and loyal helpmate to Government, the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy unfortunately regarded it as hostile 
to Government. The Anglo-Indian Press, with some 
honourable exceptions, railed at it as if its object was to 
overthrow the British Government. Owing to this hosti- 
lity of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and of the Anglo- 
Indian Press, which is generally regarded as the mouth- 
piece of that bureaucracy, the bulk of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects held themselves aloof from the Congress: — 

I say the bulk, we have always had the benefit: of the 
co-operation of a number of patriotic men from amongst 
them: And for fear of offending the same body of Anglo- 
Indian officials, the landed aristocracy also as a body 
kept itself at a safe distance from the Congress. 

It is sad to recall that as the Congress continued to 
grow in strength and iuffueooe, some of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects of the Aligarh school and some members 
of the landed aristocracy came forward openly to oppose 
it. Notwithstanding, however, all the opposition of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, notwithstanding also opposi- 
tion of our Mahomedan fellow-subjects and the indiffer- 
ence of the landed aristocracy, the educated middle 
class continued to carry on the good work they had 
begun. They soon found a powerful champion in the 
late Mr. Bradlaugb, and achieved the first victory of the 
Congress when, as the direot result of its agitation, the 
Indian Councils Act was passed in 1892 and the Legis- 
lative Councils were reformed and expanded. (Cheers). 
The attitude of the bureaucracy towards the educated 
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class did nofc, however, show any change for fche batter. 
In fact their dislike of them fleemed to grow as they 
ooutioued to agitate for further K'jforms. And lest 
they might displease the ofHeials, our Mahomedao 
felloW'Subjeets, as a body,:continued to hold themselves 
aloof from the Googresa and never aeked for any Reform 
in the constitution of the Government. So also the 
landed claa^^ea. The educated middle claes, the men 
of intellect, character, and public spirit, who devoted 
their time to the study of public queations and their 
energies to the promotion public good, felt however that 
the Reforms which had been olTected under the Act of 
1892 still loft them without any real voice in the ad- 
ininietration of their country. They found that that 
administration was not being conducted in the best in- 
terests of the people of the country ; they found that 
it continued to be conducted on extravagantly coatly 
lines ; they found that the level of taxation was main- 
tained much higher than was necessary for the purposes 
of good administration ; they found that the Military 
expenditure of the Government was far beyond the 
capacity of the country to bear, and they were alarmed 
that there was a heavy and continuous increase going 
on ioar after year in that expenditure ; they fcur:d that 
an exceaaively large portion of the revenues raised from 
the people was being spent on what we may call Imperial 
purposes and a very inadequate portion on purposes 
which directly benefit the people, such as the promotion 
of general? scientific, agricultural, industrial and technical 
education, the provision of medical relief and sanitation ; 
tlioy found that the most earnest ' and well-reasoned 
4 
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representations of the Cougreaa fell flab upon the ears of 
the bureaucracy which was in power ; and the conviction 
grew in tiictn that their oouuriry could never be well or 
justly governed until the scheme of coosbioutional Keform 
whicb one Congress had suggested at its vary first session 
was carried out in its entiraby. (Hear, hear.) 

At this stage came Lord Gurzon bo India. On 
almost every quostiou of imoortanca ha adopted a policy 
the very reverse of that for which educated Indians had 
/or years been praying. Ha showed uumis jakable hosti- 
lity to the educated class in India, and he is responsible 
for having greatly fostered it among soma of his country- 
men whom he has left behind in power. His attempt 
to lightly explain away the pledges solamnly given by 
the Sovereign and Parliament in the Proclamation Qf 
1858 and in the Act of 1833, his officialising Universities 
Act, his ovaro attack upon L:)Gal S-^lf-G Dvernmanb, and 
last, but nob the least, his high-handed Pirbition of 
Bengal in the teeth of the opposition of the people of 
that province, filled the cup of discontent to the brim, 
and deepened the conviction in the minds of educated 
men that India could never be well or justly governed, 
nor could her people be prosperous or coribonted until 
they obtained through their representatives a real and 
potential voice in the adrainiabrabion of their affairs. 

This couvictioti found the clearest and mos 
ernphutic expression in the Congress which uirf 
in CalcutMi in 190(), Mr. D idahhai Naoroji, tn 
revered pa'.riarcn oi r,iie ea'icaond oommueity, (cheerfii 
Speaking with the kuowiuJge and expuriauca born of s 
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life-Ioog study of the defects and shortcominf^s of the 
9 xi-tin^ system of administration and oppressed with the 
tiioughfe of the political and economic evils from which 
India has been suffering, declared in words cf burning 
conviction that “ SelLGrovsrnmont is the only and chief 
remedy. In Seif-GoVernment lies our hope, strength 
acd greatness.” Mr. Dadabhai did not urge that fuli- 
djdged repres'^ntative institutions should at once be 
iri.'rvoduced into India. Hut :io did urgo, and the wliole 
of educated India urged through him, that it was high 
time that a good heginmng wore made — “ such a syste- 
matic beginning as that it may naturally in no long time 
.levaloy itself in'io fuM legislatures of Bclf-Goyerumenti 
like tnose of the bclf-governing colonies.” (Hear, hear.) 

Happily for India, just as had happened ah the end 
of Lord Lytton’s administration, there was a change at 
the close of Lord Gurzon’a reign, of the ministry in 
England and the Lilieral Governn-unt came into power. 
The faith of a large body of educated Indians in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation had been undermined 
by failure of all the efforts of the people of Bengal, 
made by praver and petiiiion, !o av«rt the evil of the 
pftrt:tian. Hat Mr. John Morley, wlio had long been 
admPed and adored by oducated Indians as a grenb lover 
of liberty and justTce, happily became Secretary of State 
for India, and the hearts of educated Indians began to 
boat with the hope that their agitation for » real measure 
of SoU-Government might succeed du-ing the period of 
big offiee. Our LM'-eomed hro’‘fv3»* M-. Gckbale wao ap- 
'''■ trU'^'ed delegate to Kngl-i-id Ijy tin? Congrc'^a 

•'*oufi 1 at Hen. aos and ovo.’ .viru.li lie so worthily 


! 
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preHiderl, to urge the more pressing proposals of Reform' 
on the at.tention of the authorities there. What excellent 
work our friend did in England, how he pressed the 
urgent necessity and the entire reasonableness of the 
Reforms suggested by the Congress and prepared the 
minds of the men in power there to give a favourable 
consideration to our proposals, it is not for me here to tell. 
In the meantime, gentlemen, our liberal-minded Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, who found himself face to face with the 
legacy of a deep and widespread discontent which his 
brilliant but unwise predecessor had left to him, had 
taken a statesmanlike note of tht. signs of the times and 
the needs of the country, and had appointed a Commitbee 
of his Council to consider and report what changes should 
be introduced in the existing system of administration 
to make it suitable to altered conditions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, up to this time, up to the 
beginning of October 1906, our Mahomedan fellovv- 
aubjeebs did not trouble themselves with any questions of 
Reforms in the system of administration. But there 
were some members of the Indian bureaucracy who were 
troubled with the thought that the liberal-minded 
Viceroy seriously contemplated important constitutional 
changes in that system, and they knew that the statub- 
man who was at the helm of Indian affairs in England 
was the high priest of liberalism. They saw that there 
was every danger, from their point of view, that the 
prayer of the educated class for the Reform and expansion 
of the Legislative Councils on a liberal basis, might be 
granted. They frankly did not like it. And it was all 
this time that our Mahomedan felloW'Bubjects of the 
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Aligarh school were roused from their apathy and 
indifference, They suddenly developed an interest — and 
an excessive interest too — in politics. A Mahomedan 
deputation was soon got up and waited on Lord Minto ! 
It claimed that Mabomedans were politically a more 
important community than other communities in India, 
and that they were therefore entitled to special 
consideration and even preferential treatment. I 
regret to say it, gentleman, but it ig my duty to say 
it, that the concession which His Excellency the 
Viceroy wag persuaded to make to this utterly 
unjustifiable claim in his reply to that deputation, has 
been the root of much of the trouble which has arisen in 
connection with these Reforms. The bureaucracy had 
however gained a point. The proposals for Reform 
which were formulated in the letter of Sir Harold Stuart 
dated 24th August, 1907, gave abundant evidence of the 
bias of that body against those who bad agitated for 
Reform. The proposals for the special representation of 
Mahomedans contained in it, tended clearly to set one 
religion against another and to counterpoise the influence 
of the educated middle class. The proposals for the special 
representation of landholders, who had never asked to 
be treated as a separata class, also had their origin evident- 
ly in the same kin3 of feeling. So also the proposals 
for creating Imperial and Provincial Advisory Counoilk 
T^hose proposals met with a general condemnation from 
thoughtful men all over the country, excepting, of course, 
aome among the landholders and the Mahomedans. 
They could not meat with a welcome because they did uob 
<3caerve it. (Hear, hear.) 
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L^feer on fcbo Governraenfc of India revised their 
provisional soheme in the li^rit of the critieisms passed 
Upon it), and with some iiuportauc uiOLlilidatious submit- 
ted iu GO the Sdcretarv of S&aoa for India. Lord Moriey 
did not share the bias of the bureaucracy a^iaiust the 
eduoaced class, — it would have heeri as Hbran{»o as sad if 
he did. He recognised that they were an important 
factor, if not the most importauG factor, who deserved 
consideration. In his speech o»i the Indian Budget in 

1907, his Lordship observed : “ You often hear men talk 
of the educated seotion of India as a meia handful, an 
infinitesimal fraction. So tney are in numbers. But it 
is idle — totally idle — to say tnat this intinitesinial frac- 
tion does nob count This oiiucated section makes nil 
the difference, is making and will make all tlie difference,' 
His Lordship appointed a Commiocee of his own Councii 
to consider the scheme which the Government of India 
had submitted to him, and after receiving its report 
framed nis own proposals which were published iu 
the now famous Despatch of the 27iih November. 

1908. His Lvrdship had indeed aocaptou the sub- 
stantial part of his Lxcalleucy the Viceroy’s scheme, 
but he bad liberalised it by the important chango: 
ho had made in it into a practically new schoniu. 
The proposals for the Imperial and advisory Councils 
which had been condemned by educated India wers 
brushed crfiomouiously asiddt Tue Provincial Legirtkt- 
tive Councils woro to have a majority of non-oflicial 
members, wao were bo iia, with very few exceptions, elect- 
ed and cot nominated members. His Lordship had 
already appointeu two distinguished Indians aa members 
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of bis own Counoil. Indiana wero to ba ap- 
pointed to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India and of the Govern. )rH of Madras and 
Bombay. Similar Executive Councils were to l)e estab- 
iisiied, with one or more Indian mnmbers in them, in 
the other larffa provinces, which woro still ruled hy 
Lieuienant-Governors. Under a scheme of Dacentrali- 
aalion, Municipal and Di-ntricb Boaids were to bo vested 
with increased powers and responsibilities and to ha 
freed from otlieial control. Tiie chunij of Local Self- 
Government was to rscoivo an effectual advance. Its 
roots were to he oxtoiidod deep dow'u into the villages. 
Taking full nolo of tiie various interests for whicdi repre- 
sentation had bo be provided in the enlarged Councils, 
Lord Morley suggested a scheme of electoral colleges 
wfi'ch, as was rightly claimed, was as simple a.s any 
scheme fer the representation of minorities ctvn be. It 
was built up on a, system of a single vote, a>id fully 
ftvoMed tlio evils of double and plural voting. It was 
equally free from the oth^^r objection to which the 
original proposals wore open, vtz,^ that they would 
Bet one class against another. It gave the power to 
each section of the population to return a member 
in the proportion corresponding to its own proportion 
to the total popuUticn. This scheme, as we all know, 
Was received throughout the country with feelings of 
groati gratitude and gratification. An influential deputa- 
tion composed of the representatives of all classes of the 
people waited upon Hia Excelieuoy the Viceroy to 
personally tender their thanks for it bo him, and through 
him, to Lord Morley. Did the educated class lag behind 
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any other olaaseB in welcoming the scheme ? Did the 
feelings of grateful satisfaction find a warmer expression 
anywhere than in the speech of my honoured predecessor 
in office, who speaking in reference to it exclaimed that 
the time of the singing of birds is come and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land ?" The Congress unani- 
mously passed a resolution giving expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction with which the Reform propos- 
als formulated in Lord Morley’s despatch bad been 
received throughout the country, and it tendered its most 
sincere and grateful thanks to his Lordship and to Lord 
Minto for those proposals. It expressed the confident 
hope at the same time that the details of the proposed 
scheme would be worked out in the same liberal spirit 
in which its main outlines had been conceived. This 
unfortunately has nob been done, and a very important 
part of the scheme has been so modified as to give just 
grounds of complaint in a large portion of the country. 

INDIANS IN EXKCUTIVifi COUNCILS. 

Now, gentlemen, the feature of the Reforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Councils of 
the Governor-General of India and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create similar 
Councils in the other large provinces of India, which 
Were placed under Lieutenant-Governors, The most 
unmistakable proof of this fact was found in the thrill 
of grateful satisfaction which passed all over the country 
when the announcement was made of the appointment 
of Mr. Satyendra Frasanna Sinha as a member of the 
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Viceroy’s Council. And I take fcliia opportunity of 
tendering our most cordial thanks for that appointmenD 
both to Lord Minto and to Lord Morley (Cheers). That 
appointment has afforded the beat proof of the desire of 
both their Lordships to obliterate distinctiona of race, 
creed and colour, and to admit Indians to the highest 
offices under the Crown for which they may be qualified 
and it has been moat sincerely and warmly appreciated 
as such by thoughtful Indians throughout the country. 
Our friends in Bombay and Madras will soon have the 
satisfaction of finding an Indian appointed to the Bxecu- 
tivoCounoils of the Governors of their respective provin- 
ces. And thanks to the large-hearted and liberal support 
given to the proposal by Sir Edward Baker, our brethren 
in Bengal too, will shortly have the satisfaction of 
seeing an Executive Council established in their province 
>vith an Indian as one of its members. But, gentlemen, 
the people of my own provinces — the United Provinces, 
and of the Punjab, of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
of Burma have been kept out of the benefit of the un- 
doubted advantages which would result by the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor being “ fortified and 
enlarged ” in the weighty words of Lord Morley’s des- 
patch, ' by two or more competent advisers, with an 
official and respoosJfele share in his deliberations.” We 
lu the United Provinces had looked eagerly forward to 
having an Executive Council created there at the same 
time that one would be established in Bengal. Hindus 
and Mahomedaus, the landed aristocracy and the 
educated classes, wore unanimous in their desire to sea 
3uch Councils established. Bombay with a population 
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of only 19 millTon«, Madras with population of only 38 
millions, have eacVi lonj< enjoyed th.=5 advantage of be- 
ing governed by Governor in Council. The United 
Provinces which have a population of 48 millions have 
been ruled all theoO many years and must yet continue 
to be ruled by r_ji»^utenant-Govf*rnor ! Bengal, the popu- 
lation of which exceeds the population of the United 
Provinces by barely 3 millions, y7il! have the benefit of an 
Executive Council. Not so the United Provinces; nor 
yet Ea'-tern Bengal and Assam which have a population 
of 31 millions, nor the Punjab which has a population 
somewhat larger than that of th« Presidency of Bom- 
bay ! This is unclearly unjust, and the injustice of it 
has nowhere been more keenly fe’t than in ray own 
Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL EXKCUTIVK, COUNCILS. 

The people of the United Provinces have special 
reasons to foel aggrieved at ibis doc'slon. So far back a-’ 
1833, section 56 of the Charter Act of that year Ciaaotci 
that the Pre.-.idencioa of Fort William in Bengal. Fort 
St. George, Bombay and Agra shall he administered ly 
a Governor and three Councillorh But this provirtirn 
was suspended by an Act passed two years later mainly 
on the ground that the same would he attended with a 
large increase of charge.” The Act provided that 
during such time as the execution of the Act of 
1833 should remain suspended, it would bo lavrful 
for the Governor- General of India in Council to 
appoint any servant of the Ea>.li India Company of 
ten gears’ standing to the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. Whoo 
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the Charter Act of 1853 was {passed it still contemplated 
the creation of the Presidency of Agra under the Act of 
1S33. Those enactments have never been repealed. In 
the long period that has elapsed since 1833, the provinces 
have laig'3ly grown in aiza and populatiion by the anneX- 
atiion of Oadh and the normal growiih of papulation. 
The revenues of the Provinc.r>{ have also largnly increas- 
ed. If the objection that ihe creation of ari Executive 
Council would bo attended with a large increase of charge 
was at any rime a valid one, it has long ceased to be 
80 . The Provinces are not so poor that thoy cannot 
atfori to bear the small increase in expenditure 
weich the nevv arrangement will involve. Tney havo 
for years been making larger contributions to the 
Imperial exchequer than the sister Provinces of 
BLUihay, Madras and Bengal. On the orh<'r hand, the 
aepumontg for the creation of such a Council have hcon 
growing stronger and strong'^r every year. The question 
wag taken up by the Government of India in 1867*63 
but unfortunately the disougsion did nob lead to any 
change in the system. The eminent author of hidian 
Volity, whose views on questions of Indian administration 
ara autifclod to great respect, strongly urged the introduc- 
tion of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote Goneraj 
Ghesney : — 


“In regard to administration, the oh-irge (the Nortb-Wo.nern 
t’roviDces) is as important as B^'ngal. It comprises -19 districts 
;igauiPt 17 in the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, 
atid more than thrice the number of districts ui Madras, and 
every consideration which makes for styling iho head of the 
Govcrnmeni a ^Goveriicr, applies equally to this great 
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province. (Thie was said when Bengal had not been partitioned.) 
Here also, as in Bengal, the Governor should be aided by a 
Council.” 

Sir George Chesney wenh on to 8ay : — 

“The amount of business to be transacted here is beyond the 
capacity of a single administrator to deal with properly, 
while the province baa arrived at a condition when the vigour and 
impulse to progress which the rule of one man can impart, may be 
fitly replaced oy the greater continuity of policy which would be 
secured under the administration of a G ovornor aided by a Council. 
So far from the head of the administration losing by the change— 
not to mention the relief from the pres.sure of work now imposed 
on a single man, and that a great deal of business which has now 
to be dispo.sed of in his name by irresponsible Secretaries would 
then fall to bo dealt with by mombers of the Government with 
recognised authority— it would be of groat advantage to the 
Governor if all appouitments and promotions m the publio service 
of this pre vinoe, a much larger body than that in Madras and 
Bombay, were made in consultation with and on the joint 
lesponsiDility of colleagues instead of at his sole pleasure.” 

The work of adnainintrabiou has very roach increased 
since thi.s was written. And we have it now on the unim- 
peachaiilo testimony of the Koyal Commission on De- 
centralisation, who submitted their report early this 
year, that “with the development of the administration 
in all its branches, the growth of important industrial 
interests, the spread of education and political aspira- 
tioiiB, and the grovving tendency of the public to criticise 
the administration and to appeal to the highest Execu- 
tives tribunals, the Lieutenaub-Governors of the largoi 
provinces are clearly over burdened.” Sir Antony Mac* 
.Donnell who ruled over the United Provinces not many 
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years ago, oould noti bear the strain of the work con< 
tinuously for more than four years, and had to taka six 
menths’ leave during the period of his Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship. The present Lieutenant-Governor of th© 
United Provinces also has, I regret to learn, found it 
necesriary to take six months’ leave at the end of only 
three years of his administration. And wo have been 
surprised and grieved to learn that both Lord Mao- 
Donnoll and Sir Joiin liewott have opposed the creation 
of an Executive Counoil for the United Provinces. The 
Ddcenoralisation Commission did not however rest the 
case for a change in the existing system on the sole 
ground that the head of the province was over- burdened 
with work. They rested it on a much higher ground. 
They rightly urged that “even if a Lieutenant-Governor 
could dispose of all the work demanding consideration at 
the hands of a Provincial Government, we think that 
suedi powers are too wide to bo expediently entrusted to 
one man, however able or zealous.” And they unani- 
mously recommended the establishment in the larger 
Provinces of India, of a regular Council Government 
such as obtains in Bombay and Madras, improved with 
the addition of an Indian member to them. Lord 
Morley was pleased to accept this recommendation with 
the important modification that the head of the Provinces 
should continue to be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and though wo did not approve of this modifica- 
liion, we were content and thankful that a Council 
Government should be introduced even in this 
QQodified form. But even that has been withheld 
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from us, aiul the hij^h hope^ that had boen raised 
have naburuily givou phica to a correspoadirjgly d-jop 
disappoliintuent. There is a widespread belief in my 
Provinces tdiat if our rjicubanant-Goveruor had not 
b 0 *^n opposed bo the proposal in question, the Pro- 
viuees would have had an Executive Gounoil just aa 
Bengal will soon have. And the fact has furnished a 
s*;riking instance of the disadvantages of leaving vital 
questions which Hl'fect the well-being of 48 millions of 
people to ho dacidod by the judgment of \ single 
iriiiividual, however able and W(3ll-maaning bo may he. 
(Hoar, hoar.) 

GenHotnen, this is not a more sentimental grievance 
with us. We hod that the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bomliay w’nich iiavo had the benefit ot being governed by 
a Governor- in-Gouuoil have made for greater progress in 
every matter which alTects brie happiness of the people 
than rny own Provinces, And a couvictioa has gained 
ground in the minds of all thoughtful men that the 
Provinces will have no chance of coming abreast even of 
Bombay and Madras until they have a Govornmeui 
similar to that of those Provinces, so that there may bo 
a reasonable continuity of policy in the administrai.ioa 
and tiic proposals of bne Provincial Govaruraeah may 
receive greater consideration than they do at present from 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
Genhleraen, r,he noble Lords and the members of tdi6 
Anglo- 1 fxdian bureaucracy — both those who have rcrcd 
and t’nohc a"? hc» 11 in wiio onuo.:.?d 

cro.\i -1 .;f I'ix 3- uMv.j Gouiiv'/l f.'.r t'lo Uui'ie.i P.'oviv ■« 

have I ■ L-g.’ot .o s ly wUn-j a gre vt (Hsso'’vicd to 
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cause oi f<oofi Goveromenfe by opposing this imporfcanli 
portion of bbu sobdino of Reform. That opposition has 
causeri deep dlHsa'jiHfaobion among the educated classes 
aud has greatly chilled the enthusiasm which was aroused 
among them when the proposals of Lord Morley were 
first published. I would strongly urge uuon the Govern- 
ment the wisdom of taking steps to give an Executive 
Council at as early a date as may he praobioabla, nob 
only to the United Provinces but also to the Punjab, to 
Kastern Bengal and Assam, and to Burma. The creation 
of such Councils with one or two Indian members in them 
will ho a distinct gain bo the cause of good administra- 
tion. It will afford an effectual safeguard against seiious 
admiiiistj r*tivo blunders being cjommibted, particularly 
in these days of repressive measures aud deportations 
without trial. England is just now on the eve of a 
general olection. But the elections will soon hoover. Let 
us nope for the good of this country that it will result in 
bringing the Liberal Government again into power, 
L:5b us hope that in Uie result the House of Lords 
Will boomo aomcwhrtt liberal. Let us hope bhab 
soon after Parliament has been constituted again the 
S‘:‘cr.^i.ary of S*^ate for India, who let us also hope 
will be Lord Morley again, aud the Governor- General 
of India in Couticil will be pleased to bake the 
fcailieat opportunity to create Executive Councils in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Eastern Bengal and 
AN.?am, either gebcing the Indian Councils Acb 
mo i.fijd, or by cbfcaining ‘■-he assent pf botti the Houaea 
Piriia^n inn to tlin creation of Huch Gou/ioils under 
-le provisions of the uAu-ting Act. (Cheers.) 
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Ladies and genfeletneni I wish to make it clear here 
that we have no complaint whatsoever in this connection 
either against Lord Morley or Lord Minto. We know — 
and we acknowledge it with sincere guatitude — that both 
the noble Lords did al! that they could to get the original 
clause (3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed 
We know that we owe our discomfiture to the action 
of Lord Curzon, who seems unfortunately for us 
to be afilioted with the desire of swelling the 
record of his ill services to India, and to the 
opposition of Lord Mac Donnell, from whom wo of 
the United Provinces had hoped for support to our 
cause, and lastly, to the regrettable attitude adopted 
towards the proposal contained in that clause by the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. I still 
venture to hope, however, that Sir John Hewett will be 
pleased to reconsider his position, particularly in view of 
the important fact that our sister province of Bengal 
also is shortly going to have an Pkecutive Council, and 
that is Honour will earn the lasting gratitude^f the 
people 0 ver whom Providence has placed him, and whose 
destinies it is in his power to mar or make, by moving 
the Government of India to take early steps to secure to 
them the benefit of Government by a Council before he 
retires form his exalted office. (Cheers ) 

THE KEGULATIONS. 

Gentlemen, the question of the creation of Executive 
Councils affects, however, only particular provinces 
India ; but the Hegulations that have been promulgats^ 
under the scheme of Beform have given rise to ev6C 
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more widespread and general dissaUBfaotioo. I will 
therefore now ask you to turn your attention to these 
Bagulationa. We all remember that Lord Morley had 
put forward a mpst carefully considered scheme of 
proportional representation on the basis of population. 
We therefore regretted to find that in the debate whioh 
took place on the Bill, his Lordship accepted the view 
that the Mahomedan community was entitled on the 
ground of the political importance whioh it claimed, to a 
larger representation than would ba justified by its 
proportion to the total population. His Lordship was 
pleased, however, to indicate the extent of the larger 
representation whioh he was prepared to ensure to the 
Mahomedana after taking into account even their alleged 
political importance ; and, though the educated non- 
Moslem public generally, and many far-seeing men 
among our Mahomedan fellow-subjects also, were and 
still are opposed to any representation in the Legislatures 
of the country on ttie basis of religion, yet there were 
several amongst us who recognised the ditlioulty that had 
been created by Lord Minto’s reply to the Mahomedan 
deputation at Simla, and were prepared not to demur to 
the larger representation of Mabomedans to the extent 
auggaabed by Lord Morley. We were prepared bo agree 
that a certain amount of representation should be 
guaranteed to them ; that they should try to secure 
it through the general electorates, and that if they failed 
to obtain the number of representatives fixed for them, 
they should be allowed to- make up the number by 
election by special Mahomedan electorates formed 
^or the purpose. The Begulatious whioh have been 
5 
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publi»hti(], however, not only provide thab tihey eball 
elecb bhe u umber of repre^eafcatiives which has beuu fixed 
for them oo a oonsideratiiou not only of their proportiou 
to the total population but also of their alleged poli tical 
importance, by special electorates created for the purposci 
but they also permit them to take part in olectioas by 
mixed electoratcH, and thereby bnabie them to secure au 
excessive and undue represeutation of their particular 
community to the exolusioa to a corresponding extent of 
the representatives of other communities. The system 
of single votes which was an essential feature of Lard 
Morley’s Scheme has been oast to the winds ; she 
injustice of double and plural voting which Lard Morlay 
tried to avoid has been given the fullest play. Id my 
Provinces, and 1 believe In other provinces also, some 
of my Mahomedao fellow-subjects have voted in three 
places. So long as there was still a chance of getting 
the Government bo increase the number of seats which 
were to be specially reserved to them, our astute friends 
of the Moslem League swore that none of them would 
seek an election to the Councils by the votes of non- 
Moslems. When the Begulations were passed, they lost 
no time in cancelling the Kasolutiou of their League, and 
put forward candidates to contest almost every seat for 
which elections were to be made by mixed electorates. 
Members of Municipal and District Boards to whom the 
general franchise has been confined were elected or 
appointed at a time when the Moslem League bad 
not preached the gospel of separation. The electors 
did not then accept or reject a candidate on the 
ground of his religion, Mahomedans therefore filled 
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a far larger number of eeabs on Municipal and 
Oistricfc Boardg than feheir proportion to the total 
population or their stake in the country would entitle 
them to hold. The result has been that in addition to 
the four seats specially reserved to the Mahomedans, 
they have won two more seats in the United Provinoes 
in the general electionf-, and these with the nominations 
.nado by the Government have given them eight seats out 
of a total of 26 non-oflioial seats in the legislacure of the 
Province, where they form but one-sixth of the popula- 
tion ! This is protecting the interests of a minority with 
a vengeance. It looks more like a case of allowing the 
majority to be driven to a corner by a minority. Wbafc 
makes the matter worse, however, is that this advantage 
has b( 3 eii reserved only to the favoured minority of our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects. No such protection has 
been extended bo the Hindu minorities * in the Punjab 
ind Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Hindu minorities 
in the said two provinces have been left out severely in 
the cold. And yob they are found fault with for cob 
waxing warm with enthusiasm over the Reforms 1 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, let us now turn to the question of the 
fratichise. Direot representatioo has been given to Maho- 
Riedaos. It has iieea refused Do ooo-Mahomedans. All 
Mahomadans who pay au luoome-tax on au iuoome of 
three thousand rupees or land revenue in the same sum, 
ttud all Mahomedan graduates of live years’ standing, 
have been given the power to vote. Now I am not only 
uot sorry but am sincerely glad that direct representation 
has been given to our Mabomedau fellow-subjests and 
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fchafc feha franchise extended to them ia fairly liberal 
Indeed, no taxation without representation being the oar> 
dinal article of faith in the political creed of Englishmen, 
it would have been a matter for greater satisfaction if the 
franchise had been extended to all payers of income-tax, 
The point of our complaint is that the franchise has not 
similarly been extended to the non-Mahomedan subjectd 
of His Majesty. AParsee, Hindu or Christian who may 
bs paying an income-tax on three lakhs or land revenue in 
the sum of three times three lakhs a year, is not entitled 
to a vote, bo which his Mahomodan fellow-subject, who 
pa^a an income-tax on only three thousand a year or 
laud revenue in the same sum, is entitled ! Hindu, 
Parser and Chriatiau graduates of thirty years’ standing, 
meu like Sir Gurudas Banerji, Dr. Bhannarkar, Sir 
Suhraniania lyur and Dr. Bash Behari Ghosh, hava 
not bejii given* a vote, which has been given to every 
Mahomed an graduate of five > ears’ standing ! People 
whose senoitivonefis has been too much sobered down 
by agf! may nob resent this. But can it be doubted for a 
moment that tens of thousands of non-Mahomedan 
graduates in the country deeply resent being kept out 
of a privilege which has been extended to Mahomedan 
graduates ? It is to my mind exceedingly deplor- 
able that when the Government decided to give direct 
representation and a fairly liberal franchise to Maho- 
medans, it did not also decide to extend them to non- 
Mabomedans as well. 

Lab us next consider tlie restriotious that have been 
placed on the choice of electors in choosing candidateij> 
In the BeguUtious for Bombay and Madras, and ic 
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hhofle for Bengal aleoi eligibility to a membership of a 
Provincial Council has beau confined to membera of 
Municipal and District Boards only. This is a novel 
departure from the practice which obtained for the 
last seventeen years under the Indian Councils Act 
of 1892, and I regret to think that it is a departure 
taken without a full consideration of its result. That 
result is most unfortunate It is acknowledged that 
the scheme of Local Self-Government which Lord 
Ripon introduced into the country, has nob yet 
had a fair trial* Lord Morloy in bis Despatch of last 
year took note of the fact that the expectations 
formed of it bad not been realised and in explana- 
tion thereof bis Lordship was pleased to say, adopt- 
ing the language of the Resolution of 1882, that 
“ there appears to be groat force in the argument 
that so long as the chief Executive ofiioers are, as a 
matter of coarse, Chairmen of Municipal and Distriob 
Committees, there is little chance of these Committees, 
affording any effective training to their members in 
the management of local affairs or of the non official 
members taking any real interest in local business. ’’ 
Further on, His Lordship truly observed that "non- 
oificial members have not been induced to such an extent 
as was hoped to take real interest in local business, 
because their powers and their responsibilities were not 
real.” Owing to this fact Municipal and District Boards 
have with a few exceptions here and there not attracted 
many able and independent members. The result of 
oonfioing eligibility as a member of Council to members 
of Municipal and District Boards has therefore necessarily 
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been fco exclude a number of men of light) and leading in 
every province, — excepting in my own where, I am 
thankful to say, no such reabricbion has been made — from 
being eligible for election. Under bhe operation of this 
shorb-visioned rule, in Bengal a number of the public 
men of bhe province were found bo be ineligible for 
election; and Sir Edward Baker had bo modify tha 
Regulations within barely three weeks of their having 
been published, to make ib possible for some at least of 
the public men of his province to enter the Provincial 
Council. In Madras Sir Arthur Uawley had to resort to 
the expedient of nominating some of the ex-members of 
the Legislative Council, as members of Municipal and 
District or Taluq Boards in order to make them eligible 
as members of the Provincial Council under tho new 
Regulations. In Bombay two ex-members of the Council 
had to enfer Municipal Boards, which they were onlv 
enabled to do by the courtesy of obliging friends who 
resigned their seats to make room for them, in order tc 
qualify themselves for election to bhe Council. 


This does not, I regret to say, exhaust the ground^i 
of our objections to the Regulations. A property quali- 
fication has for the first time been laid down in the case 
of candidates for membership of the Provincial Councils 
No such qualification is required of Members of Parlia- 
ment in England. None such was required in India 
under the Regulations which were in force for nearly 
seventeen ya.ars under tho Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
No complaint was ever made that the absenoe of any 
such restriction on the choice of the electors, had led tc 
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the admission of any nndersirable person into any of the 
Gauacils. The possession of property or an iuoome does 
not: necessarily predicate ability, much less character, 
and does not, by itself, secure to any man the esteem or 
confidence of his fellowmen. No more does the absence 
of property necessarily indicate want of capability to 
acquire it. It certainly does not indicate want of respec* 
tability. The ancient law-giver Manu mentions five 
qualifications which earn for a man the respect of others. 
Says he : — 

^ i 

^rcrar ii 

(Wealth, relations, age, good deeds and learning are 
the five titles to respect ; of these each succeeding quali- 
fication is of greater weight than each preceding one ] 

According to this time-honoured teaching, education 
U the highest qualification and the possession of wealth the 
lowest. The Regulations have not merely reversed the 
order but have excluded education from the category of 
qualifications required to make a man eligible as a 
member of th^ Legislative Councils! The framers of the 
Regulations have taken no note of the fact that in this 
ancient land thousands of men of bright intelligence and 
pure character have voluntarily wedded themselves to 
poverty and consecrated their lives to the pursuit or 
pronootion of learning or religion or other philanthropic 
objects. The result is that so far as the Provincial 
Councils are coDoerned, in several provinces selfless 
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patriots like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji or Mr. Gokhaie 
would not be eligible as rnotnbers of those Councils, 
Regulations which led to such results stand self-oon- 
demned. (Cbeera). 

Again, the clause relating to disqualifications for 
membership has bean made unneoassarily stringent and 
oxcluaivo. A person wbo has been dismissed from 
Government service is to bo di>^qaalified for ever for a 
membership of the Councils. Whether he was dis- 
missed for anything which indicated any hostility to 
Government or any moral turpitude, or whether ho was 
dismissed merely for disobeying for not carrying but 
any trumpery order, or merely for failing to attend 
at a place and time when or at which he might have 
been required be must never be permitted to serve 
the Government and the people again even in an 
honorary capacity I It does not matter whether his 
case was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been 
dismissed constitutes an otTence of such gravity that 
it cannot be condoned. So also does a sentence of 
imprisonment, however short it may be, for any 
offence which is punishable with imprisonment for 
more than six months. Here again, no account is taken 
of the fact whether the offence for which the punishment 
was indicted, implied any moral defect in the man. No 
such disqualification exists in the case of a membership 
of Parliament. Mr. John Burns was once sentenced to 
eighteen months* imprisonment ; he is now a Cabinet 
Minister. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Lynch actually fought 
against the British Government in the Boer War ; be was 
sentenced to death, but the sentence was mitigated later 
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OD, and eventually entirely oonamuted, and be baa sinoe 
}j 0 eD elected a Member of Parliament. Wbat then can 
be the reason or juBtifioation for laying down auob a 
severe and sweeping disqualification in a country where 
the judicial and executive functions are still combined in 
one officer, and where the adminiatra'iiou of justice is nob 
as impartial and pure as it is in England ? 

Morn objectionable still is clause {i) of the disquali- 
fying section which lays down that a man shall not be 
sligibla as a member of the Council if he has been declared 
by the Local Government to ha of such reputation and 
antecedents that his election would in the opinion 
of the head of the Local Government be contrary 
to the public interest. Now, gentleman, you will 
remember that in the debates in Parliament the que38tion 
was raised whether the deportation of a man under 
Regulation III of 1818 and similar Regulations would by 
itself disqualify him for sitting in a Legislative Council, 
B^^aring probably in mind that a man might ha deported 
without any just or reasonable cause, as it is believed 
happened in the case of Lala Lajpat Rai, Lord Morley could 
not perhaps bring himself to agree to a deportation being 
by itself made a ground of disqualification. We may take 
it that His Lordship gave his assent bo clause {i) being 
enacted in the belief that it was less open bo objection. 
But with due respect to His Lordship, I venture to submit 
that this clause is open to even greater objection than the 
disqualification of deportees as such would have been. 
In the case of a deportation the Local Government baa 
to satisfy the Government of India why action should be 
taken under any of the drastic Regulations relabiog 
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thereto. Tbig new clause empowers fchs Local Govern- 
neent on ics own authority to declare a man to be inelligi* 
bid, and thereby to do irreparable injury to his character. 
The judgment of the Local Government may be entirely 
unjust, hut there can be no appeal from it. How seriously 
liable to abuse this clause is, is demonstrated by the case 
of Mr. Kelkar, editor of the Mahralta. Mr. Kelkar offered 
himself as a candidate for election to the Bombay Council. 
Thereupon His Excellency the Governor of Bombay made 
a declaration under the clause in question that in His 
Excellency’s opinion Mr. Kelkar’s antecedents and repu- 
tation were such that hia election would be contrary to the 
public ioteiesb, Now, gentlemen, the knowledge which His 
Excelltiiicy the Governor haa of Mr. Keikar’s reputation 
and antecedents, is presumably not bis own personal know* 
ledge, but must have largely been derived from reports. 
There happens to be another man, however, in the 
Bombay Presidency, aye, in Poona itself, where 
Mr. Kelkar has lived and worked whose solicitude for 
the public interest is it will perhaps be conceded, nob lass 
keen, and whose opinion, as to what vvould be contrary 
to the public interest, is not entitled bo less weight 
than that of even Sir George Clarke or his colleagues, 
and that is my esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale. lie has 
one great advantage in this respect over Sir George 
Clarke, that ho has a personal knowledge, borne of many 
years of personal contact in public work, of Mr. Kelkar s 
character. When the declaration in question was made 
Mr. Gokhale felt it to be his duty to protest against the 
action of the Governor of Bombay and to publicly bear 
testimony to the good obaraoter of Mr. Kelkar. 
Mr. Kelkar appealed to the Governor, but bia appeal- 
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has been rejected, and he remains condemned unheard V 
(Shame). 


NON-OFFICTAL MAJORITY. 

One of the most important features of the reforms 
which created widespread satisfaction was the promise 
of a non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. 
The Gongross had, in the scheme which it put for- 
ward 80 far back as 188G, urged that at least half 
the members of both che Imperial and Provincial 
li^gislative Councils should ho elected and not more 
than one-fourth should be officials. Congressmen 
regarded this as the sine qua non for securing to the 
representatives of the people a real voice in the adminis- 
tration of their country’s affairs Lord Morley did not 
think it fit, however, to give us yet a non official majority 
in the Imperial Logislativo Council. We regretted the 
decision. But Lord Morley had been pleased to accept 
the recommendation for a non-official majority in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, and we decided bo accept 
it with gratitude, in the confidenee that after the 
Provincial Legislative Councils have worked satisfactorily 
for a fow years under the new scheme, the more impor- 
tant concession of a non-official majority in the Imperial 
Council was certain to come. 

We are glad and thankful to find that a real non- 
olficjal majority has been provided in the case of Bengal. 
Aod I take this opportunity of expressing our high 
Appreciation of the largo-hearted and liberal support 
v?hich Sir Edward Baker has given to Lord Motley’s 
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proposals of Htiform lb is duo to that support that 
Bengal will shortly have tho advantage of a Couiioil 
Government. To Sir Edward Baker alone, among all 
the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of the different 
provinces, belongs the credit of having secured a non- 
official majority of elected members in the Legislative 
Council of the great province over which he rules. The 
Regulations for Bengal lay down that out of a total 
of 49 rnembers of tho Council, 26, i c., more than half 
shall be elected, and that the members nominated 
by tho Lieutenaut-Goverijor shall not exceed 22, not 
more than 17 of whom may bo officials, and 2 of 
whom shall bo non-otiicials to he selected one from the 
Indian commercial community and one from the planting 
community. But in sad contrast to this stands the case 
of the second largest province of India, viz., the United 
Provinces. Tho provision for non-official majority has 
tiiero been reduced to a practical nullity. Sir John 
Ilewett hai warmly supported the proposals for the 
creation of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 
Those proposals, as we know, were rejected by the 
Secretary of State for India. But His Honour seems to 
have been so much fascinated by them that ha has done 
a good deal to make his Legislative Council approach the 
ideal of what were proposed to be Advisory Councils. 
(Hear, hear.) Got of the toUl number of 46 members 
of the Council, only 20 are to be elected, and 26 to be 
nominated, of whom as many as 20 may be officials. 
Sir John Htiwett has nominated the maximum number 
of 20 official members, and His Honour has shown great 
.promptitude in nominating six non-olQdoiai members. 
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Two of these are iDdepeadent Chiefs, viz.. His High- 
ness the Nawab of Rampur and His Highness the 
Raja of Tehri, and the third is His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares who is practioaily regarded as 
an independent Chief. No subject of the British Govern- 
Dicnb has any voice in the adminiatraiiion of the affairs of 
these Chiefs. What juatificatiou can there he then for 
giving them a voice in the discussion of any legislation 
or other public questions which affect the weal or woo of 
the subjecba of the British Indian Government ? I mean 
no (lisro<3peob bo these Chiefs when I say that they do 
not study the wants of the latter. They cannot he 
expected to no so. And oven when they have formed an 
oiiinion about any matter that may come up for discue- 
3i0!i, they cannot always afford to expres.'? ir, except 
when It should liappeu to coincide with that of the 
Cover/imcnc. (Hoar, liear.) It is thus ohvicuis that they 
cannot be useful members of the Council which they are 
to adorn. Why then have they been nominated, if it be 
not to act as a counterpoise to the influence of the 
educated class? Of the three other nominees of Sir John 
Ilewett, one is a Mahomedan Nawab who is innocent of 
English, and one a European indigo planter. The sixth 
nominee is a representative of the non-ollicial Indian 
commercial community, which the Regulations required 
him to be, but he too is innocent of English ! 

Some of the other objections to which the Regula- 
tions are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in 
the case of my unlucky province. Our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects constitute only 14 per cent, of the population 
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there. But four Beats have been allotted to them out of 
Jibe total of 20 aeatw which are to he filled up by eleotiou in 
cunaidarabion of bheir proportion to the total population 
plus their alleged political importance. In addition to 
this they have been allowed to parcicipate in the elec- 
tions by mixed electorates, and they have won two seats 
there. The Government has, besides, nominated two 
Jvlahomedans as non-official members. Thus out of 26 
uon-offiaial members 8 are Mahomedans. Among the 
elected members as many as 8 are representatives of the 
landed aristocracy, and only live of the educated classes. 
The non-offieial DQajority has thus been reduced bo a 
farce. 

Time will not permit me to deal at length with the 
case of the other provinces. But I cannot pass over the 
case of the Punjab, the grievances of which are very 
real. Uaviug regard to its position, its population, and 
the educational, social, and industrial progress made by 
it, the number of members hxed for its Legislative 
' Council is quite inadequate, and the number of elected 
members is extremely meagre, being only 5 in a total of 
25. Besides this the franchise for the general electorates 
through which alone the non- Moslem population can 
take any part in the election of any member for the 
Council, has been limited to an extremely small number 
o( persons. Tne number of Muuicipalities in tbe Punjab 
IS larger than in any other province of India. In more 
than one hundred of them, elected representatives of the 
people have been serving for a long time past. Yet the 
privilege of voting for the election of members of tbe 
Council, has, I regret to had, been conhued to only nine 
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of theae bodios ! Gan there ba any juabifioation for 
narrowing the franobisa in fcbia manner? Tua people of 
the Punjab would Boem to ba enfcibW feo aa much con- 
sideration aa bha people of any other province in the 
Empire, and if a large number of mjrnbara of Municipal 
and District Boarda in other provinces were considered to 
be fit to exercise bha franchise usefully and beneficially, 
the privilege should have been extended in at least an 
equal degree to tha people of the Punjab. I do nob wish 
to dwell upon the reaanbmenb which has been caused in 
the province by its being so unjustly daalb with, I trust 
the Government will ba pleased to consider whether the 
exoolusion — on tha face of it an unreasonable and un- 
justifiable exclusion — of vast numbers of educated men in 
a progressive province like the Punjab from a privilege 
wbioli has been extended to their fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the country and even in their own province, is 
not quite a serious political blunder. (Hear, hear.) The 
allaying of discontent was one of the mam objects of the 
scheme of Reforms. I venture humbly to say that the 
way in which the Reform has been worked out here is 
certainly not calculated to achieve that end. Every con- 
sideration for the welfare of the people and of good 
administration seems to me to demand that as large a 
number of men «f intelligence, education and influence as 
ntiay be available should be given the right to exercise a 
constitutional privilege and thus invited bo employ their 
time and energy in the service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you by dwelling on the 
defects of the Regulations for the other provinces. Speak- 
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ing generally, wo 6nd that; the Regulafctona have been 
vitiated by the disproportionate representation which 
they have secured bo the Mahomadana and to the landed 
olasses, and the small room for representation which they 
have left for the educated olasses ; also by the fact that 
they have made an invidious and irritating distinction 
between Moslem and non-Moslem subjects of Hi^ 
Majesty, both in the matter of the protection of minori- 
ties and of the franchise, and lastly in that they have 
laid down unDecessarily narrow and arbitrary restric- 
tions on the choice of electors. 

Such are the Regulations which have been promul- 
gated under the Reform scheme). I would respectfullv 
in vice Lord Morley himself to judge how very far they 
bi-.ve departed from the liberal spirit of the proposah 
which ho had fashioned with such statesmanlike care 
and cHutdon. I also invite Lord Minfco to consider if the 
Regulations do not practically give effect, as far as they 
could, to the objectionable features of the scheme which 
was pub forward in Sir Harold Stuart’s Jetter of 24th 
August 1907, which wore so widely condemned, and also 
to judge how ditfereub in spirit they are from the pro- 
posals for which the people of India tendered their 
warmest thanks to His Lordship and to his noble Chief 
at Whitehall. Is it at all a matter for wonder that the 
educated classes in India are intensely dissatisfied with 
the Regulations ? Have they not every reason to be so ? 
I’or more than a quarter of a century they have laboured 
earnestly and prayerfully through the Congress to promote 
the common interests of all olasses and sects of the peopld* 
and to develop a common feeling of nationality among the 
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followers of all fche diffaronh rolirtiontt in India, whinh is 
nob less necessary for the purposes of a civilized Govern- 
ineiib than for the peaceful pro;^resB, prosperity and 
happiness of the people. The Roj^ulations for the first; 
tioie in the history of British rule have recognised 
rt^li^’ion as a basis of representation, and have thus rsised 
a wall of separation between the Mahomodan and non- 
M ib.oinedan Fuhjects of His Majesty w^hich it will take 
of earnest effort to demolish. They have also 
practically undone, for the time being afe any rate, the 
rc‘=<ul*’s of the earnest agitation of a qnarfce'* of a century 
to secure an effective voice to the elected representabivess 
of the people in the Government (ff theii* country. It is 
not that the Congress <lid nob vviri'. or does not want, 
that our Mahomodati fellow-sulijectN should bo fairly and 
fully represented in the roformod Councils. It firmly 
hylioved, and it fully expecr.ed, that if a general electorate 
would bo formed on a reasonable b isia, a sufficient 
number of representatives of all classes of the comma* 
niry would naturally find their way into the Councils, 
Hut it desired that as they would have to df'al as 
members of the Councils, with questions which affect 
equally the interests of aliclasoes aiid croons, tlicy should 
be returned to the Councils by the common suffrages of 
their countryman of all classes and creeds, and that their 
ti'le to the confidence of their cniintrymen should be 
based on their ability bo protect and promote rheir 
Jntciosts by their education, integrity and independence 
of character, and not on the accident of their belonging 
to any particular faith or creed or of their having inherited 
0“ acquired a certain number of broad acres. (Hear, 
6 
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hear.) Wo are nafiiirally a^iavad fco find that; whon we 
had ciaii‘{hfc a f^limpae of the proaa'-<ad land by bho ex- 
tremely fortanato oombinafcion of a liberal sta^oaman a? 
Secretary of State and a liberal-minded Vioerov, otir oM 
friendrf of the bnroaucracy have yet auceeaded in block nq 
the way to it for at least some time to come. 

Gentlemen, the attitude of educated Indiana towar^ig 
the reforms baa boon mtsinborprebed in soma quarbor'j. 
Soma of the criticism haa been quito friendly and I am 
sure wo all fully appreciate it. Bus I wish than our 
friends looked a littlo more closely into tbo facM. Their 
oritieiam puts me in mind of a very instructive ancient 
story. Visbvamitra, a mi}»hhy Kshatriya Kmg, *hd 
master of vast hvjrdas of wealth and of oxtHuaive terri- 
tories, felt tiiat there waa a still higher position for him 
to attain, viz.^ tbao of being a Brahman, whose title ro 
respect roata not on any earthly possession or power haJ 
on learning and piety and devotion to philanthropic work, 
lie accordingly practised aaincly and severe auateritioSi 
and, with the exception of one Brahman, every ond 
acclaimed him a Brahman. Tnat one Brahman was 
Vashiahbha. Vishvamitra first briod to persuade Vaahisli* 
tha to declare him a Brabman ; then he threatenod 
him; and having yet failed in bia object, he killed <1 
hundred children of Vaahiahtha ip order to coerce him 
into compliance with hia desire. Deeply waa Vashisbbba 
distressed. If he had bub once aaid that Viahvamibra 
had qualified himaelf to be regarded a BrabmaOi 
would have saved himself and his hoary-beaded wife aud 
the rest of bia family all the sorrow and suffering wbi^^ 
Visbvamitra iofiicted upon them. But Vashishtba li^*^ 
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.ealidofi tihe fcrubh of tha aucionfc tieacbiug 
lit) v^iluad brufili more than a huudereci sonst (tlaar, 
hoar.) Ho would oob aavo them by utberios whafc he 
aid iiob balidve lio ba brua. lu hia despair, Visbvamitra 
liooidud bo kill Vashinlibha biiuaelf. One eveniuc be 
wduii armed bo Vasbiabtha’s bormibaj^e with that cbjecb. 

while be was waiting in a corner for an opporbuniby 
Lo 0 ‘irry oub bis evil inbotiS, ha overboard wbab Vaahishfba 
^ ud bo ins wife, bhe holy Arundhibi.in answer fco a query 
ai uo wiiose tap^isya shone as bngbti as bne mooiilii^iib in 
the midab of winch bhay v;dra Boated. “ Vishvamibra’s ” 
was the unhesibabinji inswer ! The hearing of it chanf»ed 
/ishvamibra. He oasb aside bhe arms uf a Kshabriya, 
and with it bbo pride of power and anger. And as bo 
approaniied Vadiiishtha in true liumiliby, Vashiabbha 
greabod him a nramharshi. Vishvamifcra was overcome 
.\fbrir he bad gob ovar the faelinga of grabcfulnass ana 
rwcreuca w.hiob bad ovarpowcrod him, and bad apologised 
lor ail the injuriaa inflicted by him upon Vashifttba, ba^ 
biggod Vasinobfcha bo tell him why be had nob acknow- 
lodgod Inrn a Brahman earlier, and thus saved himself 
thj sorrow and Viebvamibra from the sin f)i killing hiq 
son?. “ Visiivamibra, ” said Vashiabbha, “every time 
you came to me ere this, 'yO'i came with the p”ioe and 
power of a Ksbubriya, and I greeted you as auon. You 
cfime to-day imbued with uba Hpirifc of a Braiiraau ; I 
have w.doomod you as such. I spoke the trutii then, 
and I have spoken bhe truth to-day.’* Even so, genble- 
*1100, I venture humbly to claim, have my educated 
couQbrymen spoken in the matter of the reforms. The 
best proposals published in Sir Harold Scuarri’a lettec 
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were open fco aerioua and valid objeotiona, and thej’ wore 
condemned by them. The proposals publ’shed by Lord 
Morley las!: year were truly liberal and coraprahenaivo in 
apirit, and tliey were welcomed with warm f^rabitude and 
unstinted praise. The Ej^ulationa framed to give effect 
to them have unfortunately departed, and widely too, 
from the spirit of those proposals, and are illiberal aud 
retrogressive to a degree. Educated Indiatia have bet'; 
compelled to condemn thorn. They have done so more 
in sorrow l.hati in anger. Let the Government modifiy 
the Regulations to bring bheni into harmony with tlio 
spirit of Lord Morlev’s propesais, and in the name oi 
this Congress, and, I venture to say, on behalf of my 
educated country moo generally, I beg to assure tljc 
Government that they will meet with a cordial and 
grabc’ul reception. (Cheers.) I do uob igni.ru the face 
that there is an assurance contained in tlie Government’s 
Risolution accompanying the Regulations that they will 
be modified in the light of the experience triab will be 
gained in their working. That assurance has been streng- 
thened by what His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased 
to say in this connection both at Bombay and IMadraa. 
Bub T most respectfully submit chan many of the defects 
pointed out in them are such that they can be remedied 
without waiting for the light of new experience. And 
I respectfully invite both Lord Morley and Lord Mioto to 
consider whether in view of the widespread diasabisfac- 
tion whic'n tlie Regulations h.ave cieated, in will be 
to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is not 
de.sirable in the interests of good administration, and to 
fuihi one of the most important and avowed objects of 
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iha Raformg, namely the allaying of diBcontenti and the 
p romotion of good will between the Government and the 
p-;ooS«^ to take the earliest opportunity to make an official 
aruioiincomant that the objections urged against the 
R-’i^nUtiioufl will be taken early into consideration, 
(Hoar, hear and cheers.) 

POVERTY AND HIGH PRICES. 

1 have done, gentlemen, with the Reform Regula- 
tions. Thera are a few other matters, however, to 
'vhicb, I wish, with your pviimiasion, to invito attention. 
Thera is no doubt that at the present moment the 
R3gulations occupy the greatest portion of public atten- 
tion, But there are other causes of discontent, and some 
of them far deeper than the ohjections urged against the 
Regulations. x\mongst them all there is none greater 
th in Mie deep poverty which pervades the land. I do 
not wish to enter here into the controversy whether the 
pov<n*ty of tiie people has increased or diminished sinoo 
{ ho country came under British rule. What I ask is 
vdiuther the condition of the people to-day is such as 
night reasonably have boon expected from their being 
placed under a highly organised, civilised administration ? 
Th that contiition such as to be a ground for congratula- 
tion either to tj^a Government or to the people ? It is 
true that a fraction of the population have become more 
prosperous than they were before. But vast millions of 
^he people are still dragging a miserable existence on the 
of starvation and largo numbers of them have been 
^iliing easy victims to plague and fever. This is 
^ question of vital importance, and deserves far 
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graver considerafcion than it has yeb received, (Hear 
hear.) Tho aufferiuga of the people have been greatly 
increased by the high prices of food stuffs which 
have ruled for the last few years. The hardships to 
which the middle and poorer olassoa have been aubjoctci 
can be better imagined than described. Gentlemen, I dc 
not know whether our ruler.s have taken note of the evil 
effects which have been produced upon the minds of thd 
people by these liardhhins to which they have bean thu>^ 
exposed for several years now, from one end of the country 
bo the other, from year to year, from month to month, 
from week to week, and from day to day. I do not 
know whether they have obtained any ollicial estimate 
of the numuers of those that have thus be-m suttering in 
silence so long. Nearlv two years ago tho Govorumenc 
of India was pioa.seii to promise an enquiry into the higfi 
prices of food stuffs, lias the enquiry hoeu made ? It 
not, why not ? It is not unreasonable to ask that when 
the Government finds that a vast proportion of th« 
people entrusted to its care are so poor as they are i^ 
India, and that the prices of food stuffs have suddenly 
gone up as high as they have, it should lose no time in 
instituting an expert enquiry into the matter and haH\ir. 
to adopt the remedies which may ha suggested by such a.n 
enquiry. 


SANITATION and EDDOATION. 

Along with the high prices that have prevailed, ther^ 
have been other troubles which have added to the woa» 
of our people. A wave of malarial fever has passed over 
large portions of the country, and has inffioted a vast 
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amouDb of sufferiug and loss upon the people. Doar.h- 
rfites have been running high. These are indicafciona not 
of piosperity bub of deep and widespread poverty. The 
appalling numbers of deaths from* plague during the past 
few years are again a sadly eloquent and yet an unmistak* 
able indication of the weak condition of the people. It is 
of oouiSe the duty of the Government to take every 
rep.FCcable step it can to promote the health, the stamina 
md the national prosperity of the people. And we 
are grateful for what the Government has done in any of 
these direetinns. But we urge that the Mtops taken have 
been quite inadt^quate, and that much more should be 
done to moet the r^quiioraauts of the situation. Take 
for instance the question of sanibation. Sanitab’on is in 
a most uriHHbisfaobory condition among vanb portions of 
tho population and in the greater portion of the country. 
The grants made hitherto for it have been wholly inade- 
iiuafce. Take again the question of educHtinn. The pro- 
vision made for it also is woefully short of tho needs of 
the country. The people as a whole are still steeped in 
Ignorance, and that ignorance forms an obstacle to every 
Improvement. Every time an attempt is made to reach 
them by instructions to help to save them from any great 
flvil, as for instance to toll them to seek the benefit of 
inoculation against plague, or even to use quinine to 
protect themselves from malaria, the Government finds 
ikaolf face to face with the stupendous difficulty that they 
largely illiterate. Now that illiteracy, that ignor- 
ance lidS really at the root of every trouble to which the 
people are exposed. And yet it is sad to find tua*; pro- 
is not being made in the matter of education as it 
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should be. Nearly fcwo years ago the Government of 
India virtually promised that primary education would ba 
made free all over the country. Bat that promise has not 
yet been fulfilled. Tiie Government of India have for fifty 
years past by their daclaratious held out the hope that 
primary eduoation would ba made universal in India. We 
have been waiting and waiting to see this done. Many 
measures costing money which should not have been 
introduced have been carried out. Measures which 
should have been carried out have been kept back. 
Among this latter category has unfortunately fallen the 
question of making elementary edueation free and 
universal. Blornenbary education was made free and 
compulsory in England so far back as 1870. Japan, an 
Asiatic power, also made it compulsory nearly forty 
years ago. It has long been compulsory in America, m 
Germany, in iVance, in all the civilised countries of 
the West. Why should India alone he denied the great 
advantages which accrue from a system of free and 
compulsory primary educariion ? (llear, hear.) That is 
the one foundation upon which the progress of the 
people cau ba built. Is agricultural improvement to oe 
promoted and agricultural eduoation to be imparted for 
that purpose ? Are technical instruction and industrial 
training to be given ? Are habits of prudence and seif' 
respect and a spirit of lielpfulness to bj fostered among 
the people ? A system of free aod general elementary 
eduoation is needed equally as the basis of it all. I 
earnestly appeal to the Government of India to take up 
this question of free and universal primary education 
one of the most important questions which affect Ihd 
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voll-being of fcha peopla, and fco deal wifch ife aB early 
aa may be practicable. 

TI*XHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

A'nng with this question should ho taken no the 
question of technical education. If vast millions of 
people in fchie country are fco be rescued from poverty, if 
new avenues of employmenfe are fco be opened and 
iro^perifcy spread over the land, it is Gf'Sonfcial tliafe an 
c.xtcnsive system of technical and industrial education 
should be introduced in the country. The examples of 
other countries poinfc out that; to ha fchc road to presnority. 
Germany was iiofc afc one tim(? noted as a manufaoiuring 
country. Ic has so grearjy improved its position as to 
become a formidable rival to England. America baa 
enriched herself beyond description by multiplying her 
ni'inufactures and industries. Japan has in the course 
of thirty years altered her position from a mainly agri- 
cultural into a largely rnanufioburing country. Ti>e 
ui'iustrial progress and prosperity of every one of those 
countries has been built upon a wide- spread system of 
-eiontific, technical and industrial education. The people 
of India are uofc wanfcing in intelligence or im^ustry. 
They aro willing fco undergo any .imouufc of labour fchafc 
uiay bo requireji of fchem. But fchey lack fche educafcion, 
the skill of fcbe trained man, and are therefore being 
beaten day by day by the manufacturers of every foreign 
country which has builfc up a system of fcerhnical 
education, and thereby laid the foundation of its industrial 
prosperity. The manufactures of fchese countries are 
•looding our markets and impoverishing our people. It 
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is high time tbab fcho Goverainenb took up the quoabion 
ill ri{^hb earnf^Hb, and adopted a ayatem of teohuical 
education co-exbenaive with the needs of the country. 

PHOVINCI \L decentralisation. 

Gontlemeri, I have no doubt that tba Council R^gu- 
latioiis will be improved. I have no doubt the Reforen-j 
foroRhadowed in Lord Morley’s despatch will sooner or 
later ho carri( d out in their entirety. Bab oven when 
the Regulations have been improved and chose Reforms 
have been carried out, there will still not be much hope 
for a real improvement in the condition of the people, 
urde^s and until one other essential measure of reform 
is carried out, and that is a Dicenbralisation of financial 
power and responsibility from the Government of India 
to the various Provincial GoverDmorits. It appears from 
some remarks in one of Lord Morley’s speeches that thi? 
question of a larger decentralisation than ha.s been dealt 
with by the Ro^ al Commission, has not escaped Hi? 
Lordship’s keen eye, but that ho has allowed it to stand 
over for consideration in the (ubure. In order to effect 
a real advance in the condition of the neople, it is essen- 
tial that the Government of India should make vary 
much larfier grants to the various provinces, should allow 
Provincial Govoinmonts to appropriate a much larger 
share of provincial revenues to be devoted to provincial 
np(3ds than at present. But I must say thab I have not 
much hope of this being done unless the vital change that 
I have referred to above is brought about in the existing 
system of tinmicial administration. Under tbab systecc 
the Government of India holds itself to be the 
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niA'^fier of all fcho revenues of tha various provin- 
ce^, mul rnakaa allotraeutia tio tliein, bv means of wbat: 
are called Provincial settlement for provincial c-x* 
perKlitiure, Under this Hystom uaariy three-fourths of the 
er rl'oj roveniies of the country n (.alccn up for 
jHirpa-^es and only about one-fourtb is left to provide 
for all Provincial expendiiiKO. WhHt, hope can tbr-re 
1)0 for improvenienljs bein^> «d‘fento«i m i,be Cvindirion of 
ti)o pe jple of primary educaMon baiju* mado free and 
u.aversal, of tecluiioal education beinj^ promoted, ol 
HLiiicultural improvement beinji broa,^ht abjur-, of sani- 
tary Hurroundin^s beinj? secured to the people, and i,[ 
t^'ir bein« saved from rnalari**, plapjaa and famine, 
u .l-M^ a very much larger proportion of the levenuMS 
dciived from tlia people is allowed to bo spent by Provin- 
cial (JoviirnnvMitM on purpose^* widen directly ben^tfit 
the people? (Hear, hear.) What is needed is Miat the 
Gov irnment of India aboiiUi ruquiro a rfiasonable 
iwiioiini, of contribution to be made for Imperial purnoses 
oat of rdw) revonued of uacli province, and should leave 
d'e of the revenues to bo spent for Provin-ual 

li j.po-^os, Ib should require Provincial Governmfnits bo 
'u ikc an addition to their contributions when an\ .si.eoi.al 
cause may arise therefor, but should look to revonues 
derived from what are called Imperial heads to meet the 
rest of its ordinary expenditure. 

REDUCTION OP EXPENDITURE. 

One great advantage of sash a systt m will be that 
I'hj Government of India will have to soraowhaL curtail 
radtrict its expenditure And it is hardly necessary 
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to say that there is a crying need for such a reduot’'on. 
In the preaetife condition of the people, it is not possi- 
ble it will nob be just, to raise taxation to a 
level than where it stands. Bub there is a source "A 
revenue derivable from economy itself, and justice a :,i 
ihe highest considerations of good government demni:,] 
that bids source should bo tapped to a reasonable exbtmt. 
For years togethur the Congress has been beggif^^ 
Govornmont to practisi3 economy in the various doutr * 
menfcq of its administration. In bbe first place tliere ;? 
tho military expenditure. Such a large iiroporbion nf 
the revenues is absorbed by it, that tiiere is not sunicien'; 
mono^ loft for expenditure on many more useful dire*, 
tiorifi. The Oongruss ha^ been urging for years that 
expenditure should bo roducad ; but it has unforbunatdv 
been very much increased, There are several ways A 
reducing that expenditure. Ono is bo reduce the number 
of the men in the array. That probably ^ho Govov':- 
ment will not agree to. The second is that as tho army 
IS maintained not merely for the benefit of India but for 
Imperial purposes as well, the British treasury shoul:! 
contribute a fair proportion of the military expenditure 
to the British Indian Empire. This is a prayer which ha? 
often been urged in the past and it is a prayer which wfl 
must urge yet again. 

HIGHEU CAREEKS TO INDIANS. 

The cost of the civil administration also is extravagant- 
ly high, and can well be reduced. The Congress has u^;^3'5 
times out of number that the cheaper indigenous agency 
should be substituted wherever praob'oable for the co>^tly 
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[or.^ign agency in all the variouH (^epartmonfcs of Lhe 
ariQiinistrafcion. It has urged that higher appointmeuta 
should be thrown open to Indian^ in a much larger 
mcv^ura than they have been heretofore. We have urged 
this on the ground of economy aa well as of juabice. We 
Hi'j thankful to Lord Morley that he liaw appointed two 
of our Indian {ellow-aubjocto aa members of his Council 
We are Oeoply thankful both to him and to Lord Minto 
f.r r.h. ir having appointed an Indian «.o the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General. What we feel however 
ihafc th‘? claims of Indians to a reaHonable share in 
th ; h^har appointments in the service of their country 
wui continue to havo but a poor chance of being satislied 
I 'dii all examinations relating to India which -iiro at 
-sent held in England only, shall be held sinjulbane- 
ousi> in India and in Engl-ind, and until all first appoint- 
ineurf, which are made in India nhall ho made by 
'imuMtivo examinations only. (Uear, hear.) You 
gentlemen, how keenly, how earnestly and perse- 
^ d.gly that prince of partriots Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
{> has been advocating this important reform for 

forty years. But unfortunately »nr us the change 
• yet come. Ip order to qualify themselves for 

:H..7ico in their own land, the educated youth of India 
5iia still required to go several thousands of miles away 
fom liheir homes, to pass an examination in England for 
-mission to the Civil Service of India ! This is entirely 
't. It is unjiiht not only to our educated young men 
bub lo our people as a whole. The system is respon.siblo 
f 'l* keeping up the expenditure on the civil adminirtt, ration 
a much costlier scale than is justifiable. Wo must 
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Iherdfora eartiestiy press that simultaneous examiuationg 
bhoulii he held iu India and Eaglaad for admission into 
the Indian Civil Servioe. 

Before I leave this subject, I should refer to the 
appointment of the Bight Honourable Mr, Ameer All as 
a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council. We all knovv 
witli what satisfaction the news of that appointment hivq 
been received throughout the country, t beg in your 
name to tender our thanks to Lord Morloy for thn 
furtlier remarkable instance of his desire to appoinfi 
Indians to higher ollicos under tlie Cro wn. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, it i.s very muoh to be hoped that tha 
Government \will earn the gratitude of Indians by throw* 
ing oj5eu higher careers in the army also to them. It 
too late in tiia day to say that Inoians shall not ha 
appointed to the higher ofUces in the army in India, 
Indians who are loyal, who have proved biioir loyalty by 
the life-blood which they have shed in the service of IIm 
M ajesty, the King-Emperor and whose valour and fidelity 
have been repeatedly recognised, ought no longer to hd 
told that they cannot rise to appointments in the army 
higher than Subadar-Majorships and Bisaldar-Majof- 
ships. Beason and justice favour the departure for which 
I plead. The Proclamation of 1858 has promised tbsS 
race, colour or creed shall not be a bar to the appoint- 
ment of Indians to any posts under the Grown, tha duties 
of which they shall be qualified to discharge. We ask 
Government to give effect to that noble Proolamatioui to 
do justice to the claims of the people of India, by opening 
the higher branches of the army for qualified Indians to 
enter. If the Government will accede to this reasonabls 
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prayc^r, ib will deepen fche loyalfcy of vagfc nutnbera 
of pddple in India, and, I venture humbly feo aay, ib 
will never have any cause to regret having taken such a 
step On felie other hand, the exclusion of Indiana from 
iinch appoitifcmante is a atanding ground of disHatiafacbiort 
and complaint. It is in every way desirable that it were 
removed. By throwing higher oaroera in the army open 
to Indians, the Government will open another important 
door for aatisfying tho natural and reasonable aspirations 
of imporijarit sections of His Majesty’s anbjeots. Their 
attachment to the Govarnrnanb will thereby be enhanced, 
and if the opportunity ever arose, the Government would 
d'id a large array of Indians trained and prepared to 
3.:*ht under His Majasty^a flag to defend the country 
pgairnt foreign invasion and io hel?) the Government in 
maintaining peace on every possible occasion, (OheerB.) 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Thi.s brings me to the question of the status of 
Indians in other countries. It is not necessary for me 
to say bow deeply it has grieved us all to hear of the 
unjust, the cruel, the disgraceful treatment to which our 
countrymen in the Transvaal have been subjected, 
(Hear, hdar.) The indigaities which have been heaped 
upon them th^ hardships and harrassmenta to which 
they have been exposed, have excited deep feelings 
of indignation and grief throughout the country. 
These feelings are not confined to educated Indians. 
They are shared by the literate and the illiterate 
alike. They have penetrated even into the zenana, 
as is evident from the lists of subscription a collected 
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from lafliea which have appeared in the Preaa. Touch* 
ing appeals have come to us from our sisters in the 
Transvaal for brotherly help and sympathy in their trials, 
^e atimire the unflinching courage, the unhendin« 
determination with which our noble brother Mr. Gandhi 
and our other countrymen have been fighting for the 
honour of the Indian name. (Cheers.) Our hearts go 
forth to thf'ra in sympathy, and wo are sorely grieved to 
find that the Government of His Majesty have not yet 
been able to come to their rescue. Our brethren have 
repeatedly appealed for protection and support to tho 
Sovereign and P.arliament of England, whose sway tbev 
live under. And it is a matter of deep grief to them, 
and to us, that, being the subjects of His Majestv 
the King-Emperor of India, and being fellow-subjects o( 
Englishmen they should find themselves so long without 
protection r.gainst cruel and unjust treatment, against 
humiliating insults, in a colony of the British Empire, 
(Shame, shame.) It is not right to say that the British 
Government cannot exercise any influence upon the 
Boer-Bribish Government. It was but yesterday that 
the Government of England went to war with the Boers, 
one of the avowed grounds being that Indians bad been 
badly treated by the Boers. Has the position become 
weaker since the Government has established the might 
of its power there, that it is afraid to require that the 
Boer-Bribish Government t-hould follow a course of con- 
duct towards its Indian fellow-subjects different from 
the one pursued before — a course of fsondnet consist int 
with the claims of a common humanity and of fellow- 
ship as subjects of a common Sovereign ? (Cheers.) I 
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have no doubb, gentlemen, tbe Governmenb of India 
have made many and earnest represenbabions in this 
matter bo the Imperial Governmenb. I have no doubt 
that they will make further representations still. For tbe 
'honour of the Empire itself, let uh hope that the Imperial 
Government will yet interfere to bring about an early and 
honourable settlement of this painful hub momentous 
question. (Hear, hear.) But however that may be^ 
tbe Government of India are bound in honour and in 
duty to their Indian feilow-subjecjts to take steps now ta 
actively resent and to retaliate the treatment wbioh is 
accorded to them in South Africa. (Hear, hoar.) And 
the least that they ought to do is to withdraw all facili- 
ties for enlisting indentured labour for South Africa, 
until the white colonists there agree to recognize Indiana 
as their equal fellow-subjeotH. (Cheers.) The matter 
has been under discussion too long. The intensity of 
feeling which it has created throughout the country, 
demands that it should no longer be allowed to rest 
where it is. I will not detain you longer on this question, 
as time will not permit me to do this. I have no doubb 
that you will pass a strong resolution expressing your 
8Nmpu?>hy and admiration for our brethren, Hindus, 
Mahoraedana, Parsees and Christians, who are fighting 
a heroic fight for the honour of the Motherland in South 
Africa, and urgipg upon the Government both in India 
and in England the justice and necessity of an early and 
honourable settlement of this great Imperial problem. 
(Cheers.) 

ANARCHICAL CniMKS. 

Gentlemer, thoro > n'lo-ht'r painful matter for 
^niolj I claim alwribion, tha^i is tho evil 

7 
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advent of anarohioal ideas — of the assassin’s oreed — inko 
oor country. (Hear, hear.) Id has filled us with grief 
to find that this new evil has come to add to our sorrows 
and to increase our misfortunes, Earlier in the year the 
whole country was shocked to hear that Sir William 
Curzon- Wyllie was shot dead by a misguided young men, 
and that while attempting to save Sir William, Dr 
Lalkaka also lost his life at the hand of the assassin. 
Tbe detestable crime filled all decant Indians with grief 
and shame ; — with grief that a gentleman who had done 
no one any harm, who had on the contrary befriended 
many young Indians in England, and who was trying to 
befriend his assassin even at the moment when he was 
attacked by him, should have been killed without any 
cause, without any justification ; with shame, that an 
Indian should have been guilty of such an atrocious 
crime. The pain caused by the news was widespread 
and deep. There was one cirourastanca however, ol 
melancholy satisfaction in the tragedy ; and that was 
that if one Indian hand taken the life of Sir William, 
another Indian had nobly given up his own in tbu 
attempt to save him. Gentiomeo, in the name and on 
behalf of the Congress, I beg here bo offer bo Ladi 
Curzon- Wyllie and to the family of Dr. Lalkaka our 
deepest sympathy with them in their sad bureavemeu^s. 
(Cheers.) 

As though we had not had enough cause for sorrow, 
we have recently had the misf orfiiiue to ruar of auotl»'‘f 
equally atrocious crime ooin-n* bed ai. Nasik. T'fl 
murder of Mr. Jackson has sent aooMjer Ghnil of hoirur 
and sorrow throughout the oouncry. Mr. Jack -.on « 
being entertained at a party by Indians who bonourtici 
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and eslieemed him because of the good service he had 
rotidered, and benause of the sympathy he bore to them. 
(\nd it was at such a party that a young man, filled with 
ideas as impotent to produce any good as they ate wick- 
ed, took away his life ! The news has been received with 
unutterable grief throughout the country, and the deepest 
gyinjDathy is felt for Mrs. Jackson in her cruel bareava- 
mcnt. I bog to offer to her also our sineerest oondolenoa. 

And tihero was another wicked at&empt at a similar 
anine, though it happily proved unsuccessful. I referi 
of coiirHO, to the bomb which was thrown the other day at 
Ahmedabad on the carriage of H'.s Excellency the Viceroy, 
It 18 a misfortune that Lird Minto has had to introduce 
.several measures of repression. But I believe that there is 
a general feeling ail over the country that iiis Ljrdship 
has throughout meant well, and that he has laboured as 
a friend to promote what he has ooaceived to bo the 
interests of the people. (Cheers.) Ttie large-hearted 
liberal-miudeduess which Lord Minto has shown in 
uounectiou with the scheme of Bjforin baa entitled him 
to our lasting gratitude and esteem. And it has been a 
matter for profound regret througbout the country ihab 
an attempt should have been made even upon His 
Excellency's life. Tnat feeling has happily been relieved 
however by an equally profound feeling of satibfaotioa 
'Aui thankfulud^s at H s Ljcdsuip’s providential escape. 
(Cheers.) 

I do nob know, gentlemen, in what words to express 
fcbg annorretioe that I am sure we all feel for these 
deG*i 8 tat)l 9 , dastardly and useLss crimes. It fids me 
wiGh grief to Chink chat lu Cnis anoieuc land of ours 
wuer ahimsa — ibsbeutiaa from oauiing hurb^has 
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been taughfc from tbe earliest, times to be one of the 
greatest virtues wbiol^ can be oultivateii by oivilised 
man ; where tbe great law giver Manu has laid down 
no roan should kill even an animal that does nob cause 
any hurt to others ; where the taking away of life gener- 
ally is regarded as a great sin, the minds of any of 
our young men should have been so far prevented as to 
lead them to commit ouch inhuman acts of cold-blood- 
ed murder ^ without any provocation. Such crimes 
were confined until a few years ago to some of 
the countries of Europe. We bed no doubt occajiona! 
oases of religious fanatics- called gbazis, who rmw and 
then took away the life of an Pinplishroan on the 
frontier. But we are grieved to find that these new 
political ghazis ihave now ri^en in our midst, aed 
have become a new source of shame and sorrow to the 
country. T am sure we are all of one mind in our desire 
to do all that we can to eradicate this now evil from cur 
land. Bub we do not know wbat steps should betaken 
to do so. We have repeatedly denounced theso outrageP, 
but those who commit them have obviously gone beyd’d 
the reach of our influence. It should be obvious to iha 
meanest understanding that tbese crimes cannot do auy 
good to our country — they have never done any good tc 
any country, — hut, rn the contrary, they have done aiHi 
are d(.ing us a great dta! of irjuiy. Thry are condemned 
by cur sJuiStraS crid am on? o'c o io tbo rohlo-t 
of cur race. 

k'llirg of a man who b- nr •••rdu to Io fi - ‘i is » * ’ 
W’hich to thi' * uu i < * v ' 

IJahahl.^iat, The whclu i.i the t ' , ^ 
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^nd flinphasiaes the great truth that it is righteousness 
alone that wins, heoausa its victory is real and lasting, 
and that unrighteous and wicked deeds though they may 
secure a temporary seeming advantage, lead eventually 
to certain degradation and destruction. It proclaims that 
oven in a war, we should not think of winning a victory 
by wicked means ^ 

" better death by pursuing a righteous coura»3 of conduct 
than victory by means of a wicked deed." (Hear, hear.) 
It is inexpressibly sad to think that in a country where 
wise and noble teachings have coma down to ua through 
long ages, the assassin’s creed should have found accep- 
tance in the mitnls of any person, young or old. Let us 
endeavour to inst.il these noble teachings into the minds 
of our young men. We owe it to them and to our coun- 
try, to ^ry so far as it lies in our power, to keep thena 
from boing misled into the path of evil and dishonour. 
Lob us do it, and let us hope and pray that such crimes, 
which we all deplore and detest, will soon become matters 
of past liistcry. (Cheers.) 

DEPORTATIONS AND TUE PARTITION. 

Gentlemen, I have referred in an earlier portion of 
my address to some of the causes of discontent. I should 
refer to two other matters which have contributed largely 
to swell it in ttte last few years. One of them is the 
deportation of Indians without any trial. (Hoar, hear.) 
The Government cannot be more anxious than wo are 
in the interest of our country’s progress, to see good will 
and confidence grow ever more between the Governmenti 
and the pepple. And we are pained to find that by 
-esorting to a lawless law like the Begulation of 1818, to 
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punish men againsfc whom no offence has been openly 
urged and esfcablishfid, fche Government by its own action 
excites a great deal of ill-feeling against itself. We all 
remember how inr-ensely strong was the feeling excited 
by the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, and how deep 
and general was the satisfaction when after six months' 
confinement, he was restored to liberty, Since then, 
however, nine other gentlemen from Bengal have been 
similarly deported. The reasons which have led to their 
deportation have nob been made knowp. Every effort 
to ir.diice the Government to publish those reasons has 
failed. Public sympathy is consequently all on the side of 
those who have been deported and all against the 
Government. This cannot be regarded as a gain to good 
administration, (Hear, hear.) If the Government will 
only have recourse to the ordinary law of the land to 
bring to justice any person or persons who might be 
guilty of encouraging violence or lawlessness or of pro- 
moting ill-will or hostility to Government, there will be 
no room left for complaint. The Indian people are an 
eminently reasonable people. Let them know that a 
brother has been guilty of a crime ; let the Government 
only satisfy the public that there is reasonable ground 
for depriving any man of his liberty, and they will 
cease to sympathise with ther offender. Where sympathy 
will not entirely die out, its nature will be greatly 
changed. There will be no feeling left against the 
Government. But to send away men who have been 
leading peaceful and honourable lives to distant landa. 
and to confine them under the deportation regulation 
without giving them any opportunity to heanand answer 
charges which have been formulated behind their backe. 
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is a course unworthy of the British Government, and it 
ought to be put an end to as eurly as possible. (Oheers). 
E/ou the Egyptian law o^ deportation is batter in this 
redpaot than the Indian law. Under that law an 
opportunity is given to the person whom it is proposed 
to deport to hear the charges laid against him, through 
in camera and to answer them. In that way in- 
justice is largely if not entirely avoided. I hope that if 
the Government is det-ermirind to retain the Kegulation 
of 1818 and similar regulations in the Statute book it 
will at any rate recognize the necessity in the interests 
of good administration as much as in the interests of 
justice, of introducing amendments in the said Hegula* 
tions to make them similar in the particular respect 
pointed out, to the law of Egypt. (Hear, hear.) loannob 
leave this subject without referring to the great service 
whioli Mr. Mackarness has been rendering to the people 
of India in this oonneotioo, (Cheers.) It is only right 
that we should make a grateful acknowledgment of that 
service. (Cheers ) 

The other matter to which 1 think it my duty 
to itjvite attention is the question of the partition of 
Bengal. It is unnecessary for me to say what an 
amount of discontent and bitterness this question has 
created in Beng*al. That discontent and that bitter- 
ness has travelled far beyond the limits of Bengal, 
&nd has produced a most deplorable infiuenoe in 
the country. It may appear to be a vain hope, 
I do hope that the Government will yet re- 
consider tl^is question. I do not propose to take up 
your time by ^eoapitulating the arguments which have 
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been urged uganiKti the iiion, and the pleas which 
hnveheen pub forward for a modifijation of the parfcitJoD 
so as to hriog togfi'her tho entire Bengali-speaking com- 
munity In Bengal under one government. Bub I will 
mention one new and important fact in support of m-, 
recommendation. And ttiab is this tliab under, the 
Reform scheme the people of Western Bengal are bo 
receive the benefit of a Council Government, Eastern 
Bengal is not to have it, and finds that the don- 
tinies of its 31 millions of people are still left to be 
guided by one single man. (Hear, hear.) This gives an 
additional ground of complaint and dissatisfaction to the 
people of Eastern Bengal. The partition as it has been 
made cannot be defended, lo ought therefore to be 
mended. If the Government will modify the partition it 
will restore peace to Bengal, and win the good will aud 
gratitude of millions of men there, it will also enhance 
thereby its prestige in the eyes of the people throughout 
the oouutry, as they will feel that tho Govornmenb o»q 
afiord to be as just as it is stronil. (Cheers.) 

The mention of these grievances of Bengal reminds me 
of some of the grievances of the Punjab. My friend ihe 
Chairman of the Reception Committee has already refer- 
red bo some of them. They, will be laid in due course 
before you, and I trust that you will give them the con- 
sideration which they deserve, lb is true that some of 
these questions affect only one province now : but they 
involve questions of principle, and may affect other pro- 
vinces in the future. One of these, the imposing of 
restrictions on the alienation of land, already affects tvfO 
provinces. The Puniab Land Alienation Aot has beeo 
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followed by a similar aot for a portion of the United 
Provinoes, and there is no knowing when similar acts 
may uot be extended to other areas. These acts have 
revived a procedure of protecting the interests of agricul- 
uidhos whioh has become obsolete in civilised countries. 
Tne right course for the G>vornmeo6to follow is to 
tilLiroine the minds aud siirengriben the wills of zamiudars 
aud agriculturists by means of education, so that they 
way ha able to protect their interests and increase their 
imiornes. Instead of pursuing that natural and lioalthy 
{.ourae, the Government has had recourse to an obsolete 
aud tot Very rational method of helping them to protect 
their properties by depriving them of the power of 
(leaLng freely with them, and by compelling the agricul- 
pk sb to sell his land Go a brother agriculturist only. 
Tii;s gives the richer agriculturist the opportunity of 
biiv’ing up his humbler brother, and prevents the latter 
f ora obtaining as fair a price as he would got if ho were 
JO sell his properiiv in the open market. It also prevents 
nou-agrioulturiabs from acquiring land, and from invest- 
ing their capital in enriching it. The subject is a very 
important one, and I trust you will give it your 
attention, 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

Ladies and^gentlemen, I have detained you very 
Lnq. But I must crave your indulgence for a few 
nainutes more.^ I wish before I conclude to say a few 
words about the oonstibubion and the present position of 
'he Congress. Ever since the unfortunate split at Surat, 
the Con gress has come in for a great deal of criticism, 
both frieudly and unfriendly. It is said that there 
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has been a division in the Congress oamp. It is 
true, it is sad. We should have heen happy if 
it was not. We hear a great deal of disapproval, of 
oondemnation, of '* a disunited Congress,” and greali 
desire expressed for “ a united Congress.” I ask, 
gentlenaen, how are we “ a disunited Congress ?” Are Wfj 
not here a united Congress, united in our aims and our 
methods, and in our detormination bo adhere to them ? 
(Hear, hear.) If we are not a united Congress who is 
responsible for the disunion ? Have wo departed iu tho 
smallest degree from the lines on which the Congress was 
started twentV'four years ago ? Have we shut out any 
fellaw oountrymao of ours who wishes to work with us 
on those hoes from coming bo the Congress? I empliati- 
oaliy say, no. It is said that we iiave adopted a ormd, 
Yes, we havjdone so, because it had become necessary, 
owing to the influx of soma new ideas into the country, 
ob define the objects for which the Congress was organisei"., 
to prevent a misinterpretation or misrepresontation of 
those objects. The creed we have adopted is however no 
new creed, lb has been the creed of the Congress from 
the beginning. The foundation >1 the C)ngres 0 rests on 
loyalty to the British Government. (Hear, hear and 
cheers ) That has always been the basic principle of 
the Congress. The Congress has at no time done or 
sanctioned anything being done which would give tbe 
smallest countenance to any idea that it wanted to over- 
throw the British Government. I believe that the 
bulk of the thoughtful people in India, I mean, of coarse* 
those who can and do understand such questions, are a9 
much convinced to-day as they were when the Congress 
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wa 9 started, that British rule is good (or India, and that it 
is to our advantage that it should oontinue for a long 
time to come. (Cheers.) That certainly is the feeling of 
the vast bulk of educated Indians. And, my countrymen, 
let me personally say this, that if 1 did not believe that 
British rule was good for India, I would certainly not 
say so. If the fear of the law of sedition would deter me 
then from speaking against it. I would hold my peace, 
but not soil my lips with a lie, and thereby expose myself 
to a far more terrible punishment than any that can be 
inflioted for infringing the law of sedition. (Cheers ) I 
do believe that British rule is meant for the good of 
India, meant to help us to raise our country once more 
to a position of prosperity and power. Our duty to our 
country itself demands that we should loyally accept that 
rule, and endeavour steadily to improve our position 
under it, so that while we suffer some certain inevitable 
disadvantages of that ruloi we should realise all the 
advantages which we can undoubtedly derive by our being 
placed under it. That being our position, gentlemen, ever 
since the Congress was organised, it has made it its duty 
to bring the grievances of the people to the notice of the 
Government, with a view to their removal by theGovern- 
tnent, and to secure constitutional changes in the admi- 
nistration whi^h oould only be brought about hv the 
Government. I may say in passing, that it is the strongest 
and moat unanswerable proof of the loyalty and good 
will of the Congress towards the Government that it 
has tried during all these years to press those ques- 
tions on the attention of the Government which affect- 
ed the weal or woe of the people and therefore con- 
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Htibatod a real i^rie^iaoa of bha paopla. The raising of bha 
mininuixi of assossmeat of tha inooma-bax, bha raduotion 
of she salt-tax, che prayer for bha larger admission of 
Indians iabo bhe publio sarvicaa and bha many other 
reforms urged by bha Congress, all illusbraba the poior,, 
If bha Congress were hosbila or unfriendly bo bhe 
Goverumanb, is wouM liava lafb tba gnavanaas of the 
people alone, and lab disconconS grow among bham. It 
is brua thab bhora ware ab one bime some narrow-minded 
offieials wlio regarded bba Congress as disloyal. Their 
race, I hope, is now exbinob. I hope that among bhe 
officials of Govarnmanb bhara is nob a responsible man 
now who hbinks bliab bba Congress means an / barm to 
bhe Govarnmanb : I believa bhab there are a good maray 
among them now who are satisfied bhab ib is bha he.^l! 
helpmaba that the Govarnmanb could have bo help ib to 
oon<iuob bha administrabion of bhe country on sound 
and popular lines, I have referred bo this nob to defend 
tha Congress agairist any aoousation of unfriendliness to 
Governmanb, bub bo empbaaisa bhe fact t-bab bhough 
the Congress did nob for a long bima adopt a wribce i 
coosbibubion, ib was clear as day-Iigbb from the very 
boginning that it was an organisation whose object ib was 
to bring about reforms in bhe existing system of adminis- 
tration and redress bhe grievances of the people by 
appealing to the oonsbibubed authority of Ghvernmeat. 
Later on when some of our brethren earnestly urged tbaB 
bhe Congress should have a written ooastibubiou, suab 
a constitution was' agreed upon, ab the Luckno^v 
session in 1899, and ib laid down in clear words that the 
object of the Congress was to agitata for reforms on 
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conetitufeional lines. That is the objeofc of the Congress 
to-day. The oaidinal principle of the Congress has now 
been formulated in even more explicit, more unmistakable 
language. The change has been in the direction of 
amplifying the objects nob of narrowing them. The first 
Article of the Constitution of the Congress, the Congress 
Breed as it has been called, runs as follows : 

The Objects of the Indian National Congress are 
lie atijainment:, by the people of India, of a system of 
government similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing 
members of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the Enopire 
on equal terms with those members. These Objects are 
to be achieved by constitutional means, by bringing 
about a steady reform of the existing system of adminis- 
tration, aad by promoting national unity, fostering public 
f^pirifi, and developing and organising the intellectual, 
dtiorai, economical aud industrial resources of the 
country.” 

I should like to know, gentlemen, if there exists 
anofchor organisation throughout the length and breadth 
? ^his vast Empire which has get nobler objects before 
tself to achieve. (Cheers.) We have made ib absolutely 
ocar thabwe want self-government within the British 
®pire , a system of Government, that is to say, 
^^rnilar to that enjoyed by the eelf-govorning members 
^he Britinh Empire; and that we want to partic'ipate 
^’qual terms in the rights and responBihiliiiies of chat 
hJiiM vriih fchosa ©'her mernhLis. (Cheers ) 

^ whac aim could a Fenaible prr.c- 

r -*.uiot and eiaitierLi'iu place nefova hiu’.scU ? Bc.u 
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in mind the preRent status of oiii* country and you aton( 3 e 
see how noble, how honourble is the desire to raise it; 
to the position of being a member of a great federation 
of a great Empire under one Sovereign, holding some 
objects in common for the benefit of the Empire and 
pursuing others independently for its own special benefit. 
Japan is an entirely independent power. And yet Japan 
conRidered it an advantage to enter into a friendly 
alliance with England, and England to do the same with 
Japan. Some good people tell us that we have gone boo 
far in fixing our aim. Others tall us that we have not 
gone sufficiently far. But I have not heard one sin^ig 
responsible man pub forward any programme of agitatioo 
which goes even so far as ours, leaving alone of course 
one or two irresponsible talkers, whose wild talk is 
happily not heard now in this country. We have fixed 
our aim with the utmost deliberation. We oonsiier 
it high enough to give opportunity for the utmost exerciae 
of patriotic feeling. We feel that with this ideal b'fore 
UB, we can rise to our growth under the British Gnveru- 
meut by agitating by lawful and uonatitutional meaus 
for obtaining all the privileges wbiob our follow* 
Bubjeots in England and other countries snjoy. (ildtir. 
hear.) 

It is sometimes urged against ns that our represeo- 
tabions are not heard or heoned, and tbat in hpue oi 
many years of oonstitm.ional Hgitatiou, we are hmiI 
labouring under various dinabiiities and disadv^itj* 
tages. Tbat is unfortunately true ; hut only parrlv 
Tiie success achieved by us is by no means ignonli. 1^'^^ 
^venif we bad entirely failed that would not establitih 
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ii.effiottoy of oooBiiitiafcional agifcafciou. Ib would only prove 
the odctbi^iiy for more persisteDt, more strenuous agita- 
tion. lt> IS again said fciiat several repressive measrea 
have been introduced during the last two years and bfaafa 
they have made the task of even honest workers difficult. 

I fuiiy share the regret that these measures have been 
pansud. Lob us hope that they will soon cease to be 
0 druMve, if they may nob be repealed. Bub making 
alio ;auee for ail that, I venture to say that the freedom 
u( speech and action which we yet enjoy under the 
British Government will enable us to carry on a con- 
stitutional agitation to achieve ail the great objects which 
the Congress has set before us. I ask you, my country- 
men, not to allow the aspersions which are made against 
j,l;o Congress bo go unanswered any longer, and bo dispel 
the wrong notions which have been created in the minds 
of some of our people about its objects. 1 ask you to tell 
all our people that those objects are high and honourable 
enough to demand the steadfast devotion of the most 
patiriotio minds, and to ask them to co-operate with ua 
in realising them. It is a great change that we want to 
bring about in the syscem of administration, — a 
change by which the aff^tirs of the people shall be 
administered by the voice of the representatives of the 
people. That change cannot be effected in a day, nor 
yet ID a decade. But I venture to say that if we can 
euucate all our people to stand aloof from and to give 
ho oouutenaooe whatever to seditious movements 
I do not mean to suggest tbab they in any way 
do encourage such movements at present; — if we can 
irbvent seuitioD from throwing obstacles in our path, 
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and teaoh our people to devote theaiselves to build 
up national unity, to promote public spirit among our- 
Belves and to agitate more earneatly and steadfastly than 
we have yet done to further oonstitutional reform, we 
shall in ten years’ time succeed in obtaining a larger 
measure of reform than was foreshadowed in Lord 
Morley’s despatch. (Hear, hear.) The objects of the 
Congress are large and comprehensive enough to afford 
occupation to the most varied inclinations in the minds 
of our people. If there are some amongst us who do noli 
wish to take part in agitation for politioal reforms, let 
them devote themselves to the promoting of ))ational 
unity, to the fostering of public spirit, and to the develop- 
ing of the intellectual, the moral and the economic 
resources of the country. Here is work enough for every 
Indian who feels the fervour of a patriotic impulse to 
take up. Let him choose the work which he finds most 
after hia heart and labour to promote it. But let it> not ba 
said that the Congress has narrowly circumscribed the 
scope of its organisation. Let it not be said, for it is nok 
true, that the objects of tbo Congress are not high and 
honourable enough to satisfy the cravings for activity of 
the moat patriotic minds. The problems which press for 
consideration at our hands aro both vital and numerous 
The condition of our people is deplorable. Vast millions 
of them do not get sulTioient food to eat and suffioient 
clothing to protecti thomficlvoa from exposure and cold. 
They are born and live in insan’narv HU'roimdinga snl 
die premature and prevuntiblo doaths. 
and psiriofc.Hm deman * ihrit, in hi'i.i. rf* u'l ^ ' 

the Government ia doing, u ay oc, vvp, ,^1- u!d < 
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tha(; lies in our power to ameliorate their condition. Let 
every’ particle of energy be devoted to the loving Rorvioes 
of the motherland. There is no land on earth which 
stands more in need of such service than our own. It 
is true that we are labouring undue numerous difficulties 
and disadvantages. Let not those difficulties and 
disadvantages daunt us. Duty demands that we must 
solve them ; and let us remember that they will 
not be solved by having small divisions and narrow 
parties amongst us. In union alone lies the hope 
of a happy future for our country. Diilerencas there 
often arise among workers wherever there is a large 
apsooiation of men. But differences should bo brushed 
aside, and all earnest patriots, all true lovers of 
the country, should unite in a common endeavour to 
promote common objects by methods and ways about 
which there is a common agreement throughout the 
country, (Oheers.) 

THE NATIONAL IDEAL. 

And here, gentlemen, I wish to say a few words to 
our brethren of the Moslem League. I deeply grieve to 
say it, but I think it would be well perhaps that 
I should say ^ it. I am grieved to think that our 
brethren have allowed the interest of a sect nay of 
ft party, to predominate in their counsels over the 
interests of the country that they have allowed 
BQotarian considerations to prevail over patriotic consi- 
derations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled to the 
liODour of being called a patriot, be he a Hindu, Maho- 
ttiedan, Christian or Parsee, who desires for a momenir 
8 
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that any fellow-oounferyman of his, whabever his race or 
creed may be, should be placed under the domination of 
the men of bis own particular persuasion or community, 
or tiiab any one section should gain an undue advantage 
over any other section or all other sections. Patriotistn 
demands that we should desire equally the good of all 
our countrymen alike. (Ghoers.) The great teacher Veda 
Vyasa held forth the true ideal for all religious and 
patriotic workers to pursue in the noble prayer which he 
taught centuries ago : 

¥R[Tf^iT ii 

“ May all enjoy happiness ; may all be the source 
of happiness to others ; may all sevT auspicious days ; may 
none suffer any injury.” 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placed 
before us all from the moment of its birth. (Hear, hear,) 

I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disrespect to 
any other religion when I say that I will not change my 
faith, for all the possessions of this world or of any 
other. (Obeers.) Bub I shall be a false Hindu, ami I 
shall deserve less to be called a Brahman, if 1 desired 
that Hindus or Brahmans should have any unfair 
advantage as such over Mahonaedans, Ohristians, or any 
other community in India. (Oheers.) Our brethren 
of the Moslem League have hy their sectarian agitation 
at a critical period of our history, thrown back 
national progress which we have been endeavouring 
years to achieve. It is painful and humiliating to 
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lihab bbis has been so. IBafc ib is do good fruLtiug too 
much about an irrevocable past. Lot us try to forget it. 
It is a relief tio know that tbere are many amongst them 
who realise that a mistake has bean committed ; many 
who realise that any temporary advantage which a few 
members of one community may gain over the members 
of other communities is a trifle which does not count 
in the consideration of large national interests. What 
does it matter to the vast masses of the people of 
India that a few Hindus should gain some slight 
advantage over a few Mahomedans, or that a few 
Mihoraedans should some smal 1 advantage over 

Lvv Hindus? IIow tnr»obiing it is even to think 
of that high ideal of patriotism where Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parsis and ChriKoians, stand shoulder to 
shoulder as brothers and work for the common good of all. 
And what a fall is there when we give up that position, and 
begin to think of furthering the sectarian interests of any 
particular class orcreod at the expense of those of 
otliers. (Cheers ) I invite my brotiiren r-o respond to the 
higher call, and to feol that our lot having been cast in this 
now our common country, we cannot build up a national 
life ^^ch as would be worth riavirg, in senarabion, but 
that we must rise or fall together. (Gbeers.) 

And I have to say a word in this connection bo soma 
of my Hindu brethren also. (Hear, hear.) I have 
bean grieved to learn that owing to the unforbunata 
action of the members of the Moslem League, — and let 
toe say here once again that I do not make a single one 
of these remarks without a feeling of pain : I say 
what I say not to otfaud any brother, but in order 
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thafa a better underetanding should grow between the two 
great oommunitiea ; — 1 say, gentlemen, that owing to the 
action of our brethren of the Moslem League, owing to 
the manner in which the agitation for securing what they 
had persuaded themselves to believe would be a fair repre- 
sentation for their community, and especially owing to 
several unfortunate and regrettable things that were said 
during the course of that agitation, a great eatrangemonti 
has taken place between Hindus and Mahomedang 
generally all over the country, but particularly in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Under the influoncB 
of this feeling, some of my Hindu brethren have been led 
to think and to advocate that Hindus should abaudon 
the hope of building up a common national life, and 
should devote themselves to promote the interest of their 
own community as Mahomedans have tried to promote 
those of theirs. They have also said that the Cougrcsa 
agitation has done barm to the Hindu community. With 
all respect to those who have taken this view, I wish to 
ask wbat barm the Congress has done to the Hindus ? 
Have not Hindus benefited equally with other com- 
munities by the raising of the minimum of aesossnjo.it 
of the income-tax and the reduction of the salt tax. and 
by the other measures of reform which the Congress ha^ 
successfully agitated for ? But, it is said, some of tbe 
officials of Government have shown preference for Mabo- 
medans lover Hindus in the public service because tbo 
Hindus have offended them by agitating for reform?, 
while the Mahomedans have nob. Well, I am sorry to 
think that there seems to be some ground for such a com' 
plaint as this in the Punjab aud the United ProvinooBi 
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iJati, ganfclemen. thege are mere paasing inoideniia, 
things of the moment. (Cbeera.) The favours shown 
are not to live. Let it be remenabered that ex hypothesi 
those favours have been shown not out of any love for 
our Mahomedan brethren, but in order to keep them 
;}uiet, to keep them from standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their Hindu brethren to agitata for reforms. Let 
the delusion disapp-)ar, let Mahomedans begin to take 
their fair share in agitating for the common good of all 
their countryman, and these favours will oaase to oome. 
(near, hear and cheers.) If there was a real partiality 
for our Mahomedan brethren, one should have expected 
to see some real concession made to them, for instance, 
in some privileges which are denied to us all in the matter 
of the Arms Act or Volunteering, being extended to them. 
(Cheers and laughter.) But the thought of extending 
such a privilege to Mahomedaas has not, you may safely 
agsume, ever entered the minds of even those among the 
officials, who have been known to bo most inclined to 
favour them. No, gentlemen, this policy of partiality 
will not live, as it does not deservo to live. And any 
temporary disadvantages which may have been caused 
by it to our Hindu brethren in some parts of the country 
ought nob to le^d them to swacva from the path of duty, 
wisdota and honour which the Congress has chalked out 
for all part^otio Indians to follow. (Hear, bear.) I do 
not object to representations being mada to prevent any 
Unjust prateranbial treatment being shown to the members 
of any particular oommunity, It seems to me to be not 
iuooDsigfeaQfc with the true spirit of a Congressman to 
point out and protest against any partiality shown to any 
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member or members of any communiJiy on the grouad of 
hia or their belonging so that particular community. If 
a Mahomedan, Hindu or Ohriatian is appointed to a post 
in the public service on account of his merit, such ao 
appointment is for the benefit of the public, and no orie 
can have any reason to complain. If a Hindu is preferred 
to a Mahomedan. not because he has superior qualifiua' 
tions to serve Cue public, put merely because ho is i 
Hindu, that is a just ground of grievance to the 
Mahomadaus ; and not only Mahomodans but all com- 
munities will be entitled without departing from tha 
principles of the Congress, to protest against such an 
appointment on the broad ground of equal justice for all 
and because it will excite jealousy and promote ill-will 
and disunion among people who ought to live in amity 
and good will* If on the other hand a preference ia 
shown to a Mahomedau over a Hindu who is not surpari- 
or but inferior to him ia merit and qualifications, a 
Hindu can protest as much as any other community 
against such an appointment without departing from tha 
principle of the Congress. But pray let it be done, when 
it must be done out of a regard for public interests whi«n 
demand equality of treatment, equal justice, for all 
communities. Let it be done with the desire of avoidiug 
causes of disunion. Let it not be done out of a feeliug 
of narrow sectarian jealously. Let us endeavour to win 
over our brethren who differ from us bo the noble ideals 
which we have hitherto placed before us. Let not fchoic 
faults lead us to turm away from those ideals. I 
faith in the future of my country. I have no doubt thali 
the policy of the preferential treatment of one communitiV 
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over another and all other obafcaclefl which keep the ^reat 
comtouniliiea of India from acting together, will elowly 
but steadily disappear, and that under the guidance of a 
benigu Providence feelings of patriotism and brofeherlinesa 
wi II continue to increase among Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Christiana and Parsees, until they shall flow like a 
smooth but mighty river welding the people of all com- 
munities into a great and united nation, which shall 
realise a glorious future for India and secure to it a place 
of honour among the nations of the world. (Loud and 
continued applause.) 



CONGRESS AND POLITICAL REFORMS. 


The following speech was 7nade by Pa^idit Madan 
Mohan in proposing a vote of tha^iks to the President of 
the Lucknow Congress in JDecemhcr, 1916. 

When we starfeed in 1885| we reposed great trust 
and confidence in those to whom Providence had entrust- 
ed the guidance of the affairs of India. For the time 
we began with appealing, with praying, with beggiogi 
with entreating. Resolution after resolution has been 
passed during the last 30 years ; it is a written record 
which nobody can destroy or remove ; it is a record 
showing the patience, the coofidenoe the people of India 
had in the administrators of India. Their willingnads 
to proceed by gradual steps, almost painfully slow stap8, 
towards envolving a better system of administration, 
The record of these 30 long years tells us how we have 
asked not once, not twice, but repeatedly during these 
BO many years- It is now, after an experience of 30 
years, that the conviction has sunk into our hearts that 
those to whom Providence. has entrusted the administra- 
lion of the affairs of India, the members of the Injii^^ 
Civil Service as well as the members of the British 
Parliament have failed and sadly failed to respond to the 
call of reason and justice. I am sorry to say it. 1 
should have rejoiced if I could say in gratitude they hal 
made a response worthy of the members of the 
British nation, There has been some response in somd 
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small mabters and for bhab we do feel grabeful, bub bhe 
response in all bhe oiosb imporbant matbars has eibber 
been wanting or ib has been sadly slow. The raaulb of 
this is, that the conviction has coma bo us that unless 
we ourselves have a potent and determining voice in bhe 
administration of our country’s affairs, there is nob much 
hope for that progress which ib is the birthright of every 
civilised people to achieve. 

We have on our record a repetition of resolutions 
asking for such simple justice as the separation of judicial 
and executive functions ; we have on our record a cry of 
children for bread ; repeated year after year to be given 
soma education ; we have on our record the fact tbab 
while we have prayed tbab primary education should be 
made compulsory and universal, the provision that has 
been made for it) up to this time is extremely disappointing 
and unsatisfactory. We have on our record that even 
with the enlarged Oounoils, when our dear brother 
Gokhalo did make an attempt by introducing a Bill into 
the Council to make provision for bhe permissive intro- 
duction of compulsory oduoation, that effort was baffled 
by bhe solid official majoricy which sits in the Council, to 
do no other work than simply bo vobe againsb resolu- 
tions moved, by popular represenbabivos. On the 
other hand, whab has happened bo bring home bhe con- 
viction bo us we know. In Bussia, there was no self- 
government until few years ago, bub after being 
beaten by Japan, Eussia learnt wisdom and roused 
herself into consciousuess of what the conditions of 
Kiodera civilisation required. The first Duma that met, 
J think in 1903, resolved, being conscious that primary 
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universal education was one of the potent causes of build- 
inf* up a people, upon making education universal and 
compulsory. It introduced a programme of 19 years, 
during which period ib decided that elementary education 
shall become universal, and in the year 191G, nearly 
three-fourths of that programme has been carried out, 
and by 1922, the Ru‘^8ian8 will have provided elementary 
education to children of school-going ago. 

That was the result of power being transferred from 
a sovereign authority or from a bureaucracy to those who 
know where the shoe pinches, who feel the need and the 
effect of unhappy conditions, and who understand how 
their interest can be best promoted. I have given to 
you that one illustration among many already given to 
you as showing the urgent, pressing need of having self- 
government for the people in order that they may 
adnoinister their own affairH. Let nobody accuse educated 
Indians of having put forward a proposal of reform in 
a light-hearted manner. That reform, so far as tbs 
Govern merit is concerned, is supported by the ontira 
people, though there may be some small differences, as 
unfortunately there are with regard to some details. 
But 80 far as Government is concerned for the transfer- 
ring of the power from the Government to the people 
themselves, this is a united demand on behalf of India 
and is made in no light hearted fashion. This convic- 
tion is borne after 30 years of self-sacrificing labours in 
the country's cause, after having hold 31 sessions of 
Congress in various parts of the country, which involved 
no small expenditure of time and money and comforli : 
this conviction is borne after the question had beeo 
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wei^hod in all poBsiblrt aHp 0 c^t^. The oonclu'siioti is forcR^ 
on our nainil that; thoga who hava tho powoi* are iinwil- 
ii!M fio parb with bhah power, thab t-ho^a who havo the 
power ara uny^illin^ to ‘^ive bhn uiinu an-i Mie abfcenbfori to 
tf* ) eonsiderafeion of your atfairs, ag tha members of bha 
British Parliaraenb are and tiha*-- conviofion onoa arrived 
tt(: ia nob likely bo ba shaken or deo irked from 

Tha reforms which you have pul. forward do rsob re- 
pro3cut the maximum bhab you doiiro. They ri^prp.Honb 
the tninimum bha*! is nocossary. Lob bherj ba no mis- 
UiidaratandinfJ aboub ic. Thara are aoma very kindly 
friends who caution us and wish us So proceed pIowIv. 
We have protjeeded cautiously and slowly for 30 years. 
It does not lia in tha mouth of any mamhor of bha 
b dian Oivil Service — bhora aca somo very fine j^enaroua- 
i:..'ar:ed men anion, bhom — ifc does nob lia in the moutii 
of any member of the Indian Civil Sorvioa or any mam- 
Ur of the Bribish Parliamanb bo say bhat Indians are 
a-kiuj:: for an unraasonahly large raaasure of reform to- 
day, or fchab they want to bake a long jump. Wa do 
not want bo bake a long jump. Thara are certain condi- 
bioiKs which daterraino what is nocoHsary and what is 
^ 'b. It is tha right of every peoplo to govern itself. 
No governmerU can ba so good as tho government of a 
people by thair own poopla. That being acccptad in 
England, that being aocepbod for the greater part of the 
of tha civilised world, with what reason or jusfcifi- 
Cfttiou can it be advanced here that wo should ba 
conbii.ib to los our afiPairg ba admmisfcar^d by a few men 

withoub any previous training, without any wkno- 
^®g9 of our bradibions, of our history, come to this country 
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to enjoy a good salavy and to spend a good period of 
their time in the sanny climate of our land ? How can 
we expect they will be able to administer our affairs in 
the way in which we can ? Objections have been urged 
but they have been refuted one by one. I do not want 
to detain you by recapitulating them. 

I wish and hope and pray that we shall realise fully 
the importance of the measures that we have pat 
forward to-day, and that we shall be prepared to work to 
bring about their aooomplishmenh. I hope that we will 
not be content with an expression of our gratitude to our 
President and expressing satisfaction at the result of this 
Congress, but that we are determined, as honest, honour- 
able, manly men, to carryout to do our share of the duty 
of promoting these reforms and carry them into execution. 
Por, remember that there is no greater duty than is cast 
upon US to see that these reforms are carried out and 
granted at an early date. Romember it is not a question 
of personal character with any one of us. We sea 
millions of our countrymen suffering from the evil effects 
of the administrator lacking in one dieotion or another 
to come up to the standard of their requirements. Wa ^ee 
that those who have the power have failed to do it and 
what is more regrettable, do nob show any willingness to 
respond bo their call. I will draw your attention to 
one other matter only. There is the question of the 
employment of Indians in the higher ranks of the army- 
You have proved by the blood our people have shod on 
the battlefield that you are nob inferior to any other 
community or nationality on the face of the earth 
bravery, in devotion, yet the ranks of the army have not 
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been opened to our people. So also with regard to the 
Indian Civil Service. A Commission was appointed, a 
report has bean made and it was presented to the Govern- 
ment. It seems to be so ugly a production that the 
Government have hesitated long co pub it before the 
public. Now when that is the state of affairs, you can- 
not hope to bring about healthy, necessary reforms unless 
you get power into your own hands That is the con- 
viction borne in upon us by these 30 years of labour, 
and I hope you will do all that is necessary bo carry this 
oonViotion into effect. When you do so, this groat gather- 
in;’ of the Congress will be raraemberod always as the 
one congress where this decision was arrived at, and you 
will always associate in your mind with the success of 
the Congress the arduous, the strenuous, the patient 
labours of our esteemed President, who has guided our 
deliberations for these four days. 



Indian Councils. 


Speaking on the Budget debate in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on March 23, 1917, the lion lie 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said ’. — 

I moan no dierGspeefc fco your Excellenwy or your 
colleaf^uoa in the Government of India but I am sorry to 
pay that not you but His Majesty’s Secretary of State h 
the Government of India, because it is an open secret, 
we all know it to our regret, that every matter of im* 
portauco relating to the revenues of India must ba 
decided hy the Secretary of State for India. A few 
minutes ago my honourable friend, Mr. Wacha., asked 
whether we wore not a self-governing body ; I honestly 
wish we were ; but I regret to say we are not beoanse in 
all matters of importance the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India is laid down by the Secretary of Soato. 
The influences to which he is subjected decide for tb0 
time being what particular course is to be taken on aov 
question. To-day it may be those who denounce the 
evil of supplying opium to China : to-morrow it may ba 
the Lancashire merchants who do not want to lose any 
of their profits; the day after, it may be the War Oiuca 
which thinks fcliat certain burdens should be cast upon 
India. The Government of India may protest, I gra'*'®' 
fully recognise that they have protested on many occa. 
gions : bub their protests have gone in vain on too many 
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occasions. Now, fcbis is as unRafeisfactory as anything 
couW bfl, and I hope after the war is over this will be one 
of the most important questions that will be taken up, 
and that the Government of India will be really establish- 
ed in India and removed from London. 

The second point is the constitutional position of 
this Council. I have already entered my protest against 
the manner in which the offer of £] 00, 000, 000 was 
settled. I do not mean any disrespect to the Govern- 
ment of India, but I feel it my duty to them and to His 
Majesty’s Government and also to my country, bo say that 
while the Council was in existence it was entirely wrong 
on the part of the executive Government to decide to 
make such a contribution without the consent of the 
Council. It shows as if this Council exists in name 
only and has really no iisoal powers except to legalise 
taxation. This again is highly unsatisfactory, Lastly, 
as regards the general position of tba members of this 
Council, while we feel grateful that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have invited representatives from India to assist the 
Secretary of State at the War Conference, we. cannot 
conceal the feeling that, as it was on our rocommendation 
that Uis Majesty’s Gavernraenb agreed to invite Indians 
to represent India at the Conference, it was due to us that 
wb should have been consulted before the Dominations 
were made, The Government would have lost nothing if 
that courtesy bad been shown to Council ; on the con- 
there would haVa bean a real feeling of satisfaction 
lihroughout the country. We feel that we. who offer our 
humble services free bo the Government and who have a 
recognised status as the chosen representatives of the 
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people, should not be passed over \i^hen a question like 
that, in which we have shown an interest, is to be decided. 

These considerations lead me naturally to the larger 
question raised by my Hon. friend, Mr. Sastri, and other 
members on Post-War Reforms. We have been advised 
by some gentlemen that we should not refer totbatquas- 
tion at present# Those who oifor such advice do not 
realise the position. They seem to forget or fail to 
appreciate what your Excellency was pleased to tell 
us in the opening speech of this session, that from 
May to October last that is for six months before the 
session of the Legislative Council which produced the 
Memorandum submitted by nineteen of the elected 
members to your Excellency, to which also you were 
pleased to refer, the Government of India were engaged 
in considering the Despatch on the question of Post-War 
Reforms which you addressed bo the Secretary of State 
for India in the autumn of last year. With that state- 
ment of your Excellency before us, I feel I am bound tc 
refer to the matter. I do so particularly because as the 
Hon. Mr. Basu has said, this Council will not meet again 
till^ September. We are hoping that this war, the ac- 
cursed war, will have come to an end and that Hie 
Majesty the King-Emperor will have been able to 
proclaim a glorious peace before that time. In that vie^ 
it is not improbable that this question of Posfc-Waf 
Reforms will be taken up for consideration before vfs 
meet again. Your Excellency’s Government has spenii 
six months over the' Despatch you have sent to tbs 
Secretary of State and we the elected additional membefS 
of your Council, have submitted to you a MemoranduQi 
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over which we apenfe a good deal of tinee and thought. 
The Indian National Congrenq and the Moslem Le0,gU0 
have also put forward a carefully considered scheme of re- 
forms. There is thus no doubt much material before the 
Government to help it to come to a decision on the re- 
forms. But, Lord, wo do not know what proposals 
your Excellency’s Government have made on the subject, 
and we request that you may be pleased in fairness to 
be members of this Council, to publish these proposals, 
in order tha*; we may submit our criticism on them with 
a view In help the Government to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion. T need hardly say that the question of reforms 
is a much larger one now than it was before the war. 
As Mr. Lloyd George said the c*:hor day, the war has 
changed us very much- It has changed the angle of 
vision in India as well in England. I venture to say 
that the war has put the clock of time fifty years for- 
ward, and I hope and trust that India will achieve in the 
next few years what she might not have done in fifty 
years. Some persons are frightened at the use of certain 
expression ; some dislike the use of the term ‘ Homo 
Eulo’; some cannot bear to hear even of ‘Self-Govern- 
ment on Colonial lines.” Bat all will have to recognise 
that the reforms after the war will have to be such as 
y'^ill meet the requirements of the India of to-day and of 
to-morrow, such as will satisfy the aspirations of her 
people to taka their legitimate part in the administration 
of their own country. 

My Lord, among these reforms, one of the most 
important forcibly suggesced by the discussion on the 
budget bo-day is that India should onjoy fiscal autonomy, 
9 
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and thati its LagUlative Caunoil, which is constituted by 
law, should have the sole power to determine what 
taxes should be raised and how the money raised should 
be spent. The action that has recently been taken by 
the Lancashire party in England with reference to tha 
increase made in the import duties out cotton goodsi 
throws a lurid light on tha need of having fiscal autono- 
my conferred on India. As regards the general question 
the claim of us lodiaus to have a real voice in the 
administration of our domestic affairs is unanswernble. 
Justice is on our side. The forces of time are on our 
side. We rejoice to think that His Majesty’s Govtirn- 
ment is engaged in a righteous war, in the causri of 
liberty and justice, and tha freedom of nations, small and 
great. It is in no small measure due to this knowl-sd^je 
that from the beginning of the war we have heartily 
offered our humble services and have earnestly prayoi 
for the success of His Majesty’s armSi Before this 
war we congratulated England because she loved liberty 
and had helped other nations to acquire freedom. 



INDIAN DEMANDS. 


The folloioing is the substance of the speech 
idivered in Hindi by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, at the Special Provincial Congress at Lucknow, 
0)1 iOth August, 1917. 

A RETROSPECT. 

Sisfcer-a and bronhren, — In order to underafcand the 
j resenti polifcical sifeuatiion in India ifc is necessary fco fcako 
a survey of bhe pash which has led up to ifc. In doing so 
we must ramtamhor that fcha two great oomrannifcies 
whieh inhabit India, the Hindu and the Mahomedan, 
are inheritors of two ancient civilizations. The Hindus 
rnljd over this empire for thousands of years and 
'i^.t’vined a high degree of civilization which compared 
f-ivourably wifch the other civilizations of the past or the 
present. When the Mahoraedans came to India they 
brought with them their own special civilization, which 
had left its mark in Europe, and settled down in this 
country as its permanent inhabitants. Their best re- 
presentatives achieved a high degree of succeos in the 
administration tvhioh they established here. Thus until 
a little over 150 years ago, when the British established 
a footiing in India with a short interval India had 
been governed mainly by its own people. And even to- 
^ay nearly one-third of India is being governed by 
Radians. In fche face of these facts ifc is absurd for any- 
body to suggest thafc Indians are nofc fib (or governing 
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thematilvea. Bub liko every other great country Indi?, 
passed through a period o^ national deoadetice. It Vvh,s 
at such a time that the representabivea of certmu 
EuropL-au nations endeavoured to obtain political povvui 
in India. Of these the English were successful in doiuj; 
80 . They were distinguished among all the nations of 
Europe for having a liberal and popular system of 
administration. They were the first in modern history 
to escabiish bhe principle of the govenimaut of the pf^ople 
by the people on a sound and unshakable basis. Of’ui^r 
nations of Europe and Aniorica and Japan have tuk;L 
their lessons in parliamentary govarnmaut from Eugiaua 
and prospered under ib. Indians reconciled themselves 
to the English system of adminisbratior: because it wus 
based on liberal principles. So long as the adminiabrasioo 

of what had come to be Hribich India was in the haodi 

of the Eaaii India Company, the Gharbor which Uh\i 
Company held from the English Parliament was liujuec 
to the short period of 20 years. Every time the charter 
had to be renewed, that Parliament made an enquiry into 
the administration of the country bo satisfy itself tliat 
their administration of India was carried on in amacuer 
calculated to promote the moral and material well-bei'if; 
of its iiiuabitants. On one of such occa^dons, in 183S. 
an Act was passed by the English Parliament which laic 
down that natives of India shall, without distinction 
of race or creed, be admitted to the highest offices is 
the public services of their country for which tbair 
education and character qualified them. When, after 
mutiny in 1858, the Government of India passed directiV 
under the Ciown, the great Queen of Englaii^i spcakiCp 
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33 the rapreaenfcative of fehe people of khe United Kingdonj» 
^ave scJeinn pledges to kbe people of India that they would 
be r^'jj'ifdod as the eqnal fellow-'^uhjeefcs of the British 
people. When the Government of India Bill of 1858 was 
indor disousaion in Parliament objection was taken to it 
)D tho ground that the p*-inciple of popular representation 
lad not been recognised in the measure. It was urged 
bat there was no better security for good government 
ban national representation and the free expression of 
public opinion’. But it was said in reply that ‘national 
• 9 pra 80 ntation you cannot at- present have in India’. Bub 
jduoation was to he promoted and Indiana were to be em- 
ployed in high offices with the view, among other reasons, 
jofit them for the anticipated enlargement of their political 
powers. It was thus made clear that the intention was 
gradually to let the people of India have their proper 

( bare in governing themselves through their representa- 
iV 08 , , 

COxNGRESS DEMAND FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. - 

Under the Indian Councils Act which was passed in 
861 some Indians were appointed as members of the 
^3gislabiva Council, bub their presence counted practically 
nothing, and as^aducation advanced Indians began to 
that the affairs of their country were not being proner- 
and would nob be so administered unless 
N until they allowed a proper share in the adrainistra- 
^n. The National Congress which 

Bombay in 1885 gave expression to this general 
eviction in its third resolution. Speaking in support 
resolution our revered countryman Mr. Dadabhal 
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Naoroji said that ‘they had learnt from the English 
people how necessary representation is for good govern- 
ment without it ‘what good is it to India to be under 
the British sway- It will be simply another Asiatic 

despotism We are only British drudges or slaves/ 

At ica second session, which was presided over by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Congress recorded its fixed 
conviction that the introduction of representative iustitu* 
tiona would prove one of the moat important practical 
steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and that the reform and expansion of the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councds had become essentia! 
alike in the interests of India and pfngland. The 
Congress put forward a definite, well considered scheme 
of such reform. It is important to recall the essential 
features of that scheme. Not less than one-half of the 
members of such enlarged Councils were to bd elected. 
Remember, this was thirty years ago. Not more than 
one-fourth were to be officials having seats ex-officxo in 
the *000110118, and not more than one-fourth were to 
be nominated by Government. All legislative measures 
and all financial questions including all budgets, whether 
they involved new or enhanced taxation or not, were to 
bo necessarily submitted to and dealt with by these 
Councils: The decisions of the Legislative Councils were 
to be ordinarily binding upon the Executive Govern- 
ment, but the Executive Government was to possess the 
power of overruling the decision arrived at by the 
majority of the Council in every case in which in its 
opinion the public interests would suffer by the accept- 
ance of such decision. It was provided, however, that. 
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whenever fchia power was exerciaetl a full expoaifcion of 
the grounds on which this had been conaidered neceasary 
should be published within one naontb, and in the case 
of local Governments they should report the oirouma* 
tancea and explain their action to the Government of 
India, and in the case of the latter, it was similarly to 
report and explain to the Secretary of Scate : and in any 
such case, on a representation made through the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State by the 
overruled majority, a Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons was to consider the matter, and, if needful, 
report thereon to the full House. You will note that in 
its essential features that scheme was similar to the one 
that waa adopted last year by the Congress and the 
Muslim League as a definite step towards self-government. 
[q moving the resolution by which it was recommended, 
our esteemed countryman Mr. Surendranatb Banerjea 
said in 1886 : ‘ Self-Government is the ordering of nature, 
the will of Divine Providence.’ Every nation must be 
the arbiter of its own destinies — such is the omnipotent 
fiat inscribed by nature with bar own hands and in her 
own eternal book. But do wo govern ourselves ? The 
answer ^is, No. Are we then living in an unnatural 
state ? Yes, ' in the same state in which the patient lives 
under the ministrations of the physician.* Other speakers 
spoke in similar strain. 

You know what happened afterwards. At the 
request of the Congress Mr. Bradlaugh introduced a Bill 
in Parliament to bring about a reform of the Legislative 
Councils. Thereupon the Government introduce^ a Bill 
which became law in 1892 by which the Councils were 
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somewbafi reformed. The reform, however, did nob satisfy 
the ueeds of the country, and in 1905 our lamented brother 
Mr. Gokhalo, speaking as President of the Congress at 
Benares, urged the further enlargement of the Imperial and 
Provincial Councils and an expansion of their powers. He 
said that the goal of the Congress was that India should be 
governed in the interests of the Indians themselves and 
that in course of time -a form of government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the self- 
governing colonies of the British Empire. In the 
following year, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, presiding in his 
82nd year at the Congress at Calcutta, spoke in clearer 
and more emphatic language of the pressing need of the 
introduction of self-government in India. The whole of 
his address deserves to he road and re-read many a time. 
He claimed for Indians in India all the oontrol over the 
administration that Englishmen had in England. Ha 
urged that this was a necessity if the great ooonomioevil 
whioh was at the root of Indian poverty was to be 
remedied and the progress and welfare of the Indian 
people was to be secured. “ The whole matter,’* said 
our Grand Old Man, ‘‘can be comprised in one word seif- 
governmenti, or Swaraj, like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Oolonies.” In concluding his memorable address, 
our late revered countryman said : ‘ Self-government is 
the only and chief remedy. In Bolf-governmeut lie our 
hope, strength and greatness, I do nob know what good 
fortune may be in store for me during the short period 
that may be loft to mo, and if I oan leave a world of 
affection and devotion for my country and countrymen. 
I say : 'Be united, persevere and achieve self-government 
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BO tbaii the millions now perishing by poverty, famine 
and plague, and the scores of millions that are starving 
on scanty subsistence may be saved and Iruiia may once 
more occupy her proud position of yore among the greatest 
and civilized nations of the world.’ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji did not say that complete self- 
government should be introduced at onco. Has the time 
arrived’, asked he, ‘to do anything loyally, faithfully and 
systematically as a beginning at once, so that it may 
automatically develop into the full realization of the 
right of self-government ?’ And ha answered : ‘ Yes. Not 
only has the time fully arrived, but had arrived long 
past, to make this beginning... Cf the British people and 
statesmen make up their mind to do their duty towards 
the Indian people they have every ability and state^^man- 
ship to devise means to accord self-government within 
no distant time. If there is the will and the conscience 
there is the way.* 

It was in response to our agitation that the 
MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS 

'Were introduced in 1909, They fell far short of the req^uire- 
menbs of the situation, but we accepted them as a liberal 
instalment of the reforms needed to give the people a 
aubatantial share in the management of their atTairs. 
But the experience of four years of the working of the 
reformed Councils, showed the utter helplessness of the 
representatives of the people in those Counoiis and a 
desire for a furcher substantial measure of reform began 
^gaiu to be urged at the Congress and in the press, 
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The desire for a substantial step towards self- 
governmeub continued to express itself more and more 
in an emphatic manner in the years that followed, la 
the Congress that was held at Bombay in 1915, the 
President — Sir S. P. Sinha — urged that the only satis- 
factory form of government to which India aspires ‘is 
government of the people, for the people and by ths 
people.’ 

You will thus see that the cry for self-government was 
not raised merely during the present war and because of 
it, bub is at least as old as the Indian National Congress 
itself. I have dwelt at such lengtih upon this aspect of 
the question because etforts have been made in some 
quarters to create a prejudice against our proposals by 
the unfounded assertion that the cry for self-government 
or home-rule was for the first time raised by Mrs. Bds»m(i 
two years ago and has since been taken up by the Con- 
gress. Mrs. Besant has dona perhaps more than any 
other person during the last twelve months to carry 
on an active propaganda in support of the soheme of 
self-government passed by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Maslem League. But she has 
not put forward any new or separate scheme of 
her own. There are nob difi’orent schemes of the 
Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League and 
of the Home Buie League before the country and the 
Government. There is but one scheme, and that 
the soheme jointly adopted by the Congress and the 
Moslem League. The Home Buie League has declared 
that it is carrying on a propaganda in support of the 
Congress and Moslem League scheme. If anybody is to 
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blame for that achenie, ifc ig the Congrasa and the 
Moslem League and not the Home Rule League. Bug 
this is by the way. 

OTHER DEMANDS 

From what has been stated above it ia clear that 
Indiana had been endeavouring for nearly a generation 
to obtain a real measure of aelf-governmont in their 
country’s affairs when the present war broke out in 
Europe. She had also been complaining for thirty years 
that the invidious distinction which the Government 
made between Indians and Europeans in the military 
Hdrainiatration of the country should bo obliterated. 
Slio had long and repeatedly asked that the unmerited 
slur which the Arms Act, as at present administered, oast 
Upon Indians and the disadvantagus to which it exposed 
them should be removed and that the rui’S under 
the Act should be suitably modified to achieve these 
objects. She had asked that the commissioned ranks in 
the Indian army should bo thrown open to ell classes 
of Indian subjects to rea.sonable physical and educational 
tests, and that a military college or colleges should be 
established in India where proper military training should 
be given to Indians. She had asked that Indians should 
be allowed to join or raise volunteer corps as their Euro- 
pean fellow'subjects were allowed bo do. These were 
some of the other long standing grievances of India when 
the war broke out. 

THE IMPETUS OF THE WAR 

At the outbreak of the war His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor was pleased to send a gracicus message to the 
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princes ani^ people of India fchafc he bad entered upon the 
war in defence of treaty rights and obligations and the 
cause of justice and liberty and the unmolested indepan- 
denfe existence of nations, small and greatj The princes and 
people of India loyally responded to His Majesty’s appeal 
to stand up to fight for the right and the Empire. India 
will ever ba grateful to Lord Hardinge for the courage, 
sympathy and sfcaU.manship which he showed in decid- 
ing to send the Indian Expeditionary Force to Europe fo 
fight for the King and Empire at a critical period of the 
war. India's loyal response and b)»o splendid heroism 
of her sons in the battlefield won the hearty admiration 
and juMb approoiations of the leading members of the two 
Houses of Parliamcut, and of the press of England. 

Such was the situation. 

WHAT DID IT DEMAND 

of the Government of India? In view of the splendid 
rally of India to the cause of the Empire, the first thing 
it demanded was that all invidious distinctions between 
the Indian and European fellow-subjects of His Majesty 
should once for all be obliterated. But it was a matter for 
deep regret that except the limited unenoouraging opening 
made under the Indian Defence Force Act, those distinc- 
tions remain as they were before the war broke out. Along 
with many others I have been urging for the last three 
years that com mis si one in the Indian army should bo 
thrown open bo Indians. I have been repeatedly told 
that the matter has been under consideration. I cannot 
but regret that the consideration has bean so prolonged. 
The matter is one of simple justice. Expediency also 
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demands fchafc the exclusion of which Indians have 
so loTig complained should no longer continue fc 
hurt and discourage them, particularly in view of 
the face that the end of the war is not yet in 
sight and that there may yet ha an unending call upon 
Indians to fight for the King and the country. For 
the same reasons the rules under the Arms Act which 
have produced a deplorably emasculating effect uj^on a 
large section of the people should be suitably modified. 
It is also essential that the recommendations which were 
made in the shape of amendments ‘‘o the Indian Defence 
Force Bill and which were unfortunately rejected should 
be accepted by Government and provision made for 
the miiitfl,ry training of Indian youth-^ bebw 'cn the age of 
IG and 18 as has boon made in the case cf Europeans, 
and for the enrolment of Indians of higher age for Local 
military service as also had been made in the case ct 
Europeans. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

As^regards constitutional reforms, the Congress and 
the Moslem League have recommended chat His Majesty 
the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a procla- 
mation announcing that it is the aim and intention ol 
British policy to confer self-government on India at an 
early date. In view of the pronouticements of respou- 
Bible statesmen of England and some of the highly placed 
officials in this country I cannot understand why the 
Government cannot make such a pronouncement at oncg 
as there is evidently no serious difforenoo of opinion 
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about aelf-government being the goal of British policy in 
India. 

As regards the definite steps towards self-government 
which the Congress and the Moslem League have recom- 
mended should be taken after the war, there is no doubt a 
difference of opinion between some of tlie officials of the 
Government and the representatives of the public. The 
difference reduces itself ip reality to a question of the 
pace at which progress should be made towards self- 
goverumont. One should have thought that such a 
difference of opinion would not lead to a quarrel. But 
unfortunately this has not been so. There are sorne 
highly placed officials in the Government of India and in 
several of the local Governments who evidently think 
that the proportals of the Congress and the Moslem 
League in this direction are extravagant. His Excellency 
the Viceroy has told us that he and his Councillors 
were engaged for six months during the last year 
in framing proposals of reform which in their opionion 
should be adopted at the end of the war and which 
they have submitted to the Secretary of State for the 
GonsideratioD of His Majesty’s Government. Judging 
from the utterances of several provincial Governors 
these proposals seem to be of a minor character and to 
fail far short of the demands of the Congress. The 
public do not yet know what those proposals are. Our 
repeated request that they should be published has not 
been granted. They know that those proposals have 
been pressed upon the Secretary of State for his accept- 
ance. It therefore clearly become our duty to carry on 
an educative and demonstrative propaganda in support 
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of the proposals which bhe Congress and Ihe Moslem 
League have jointly placed before the Government. 

Jf the scheme of reforms which we have urged 
is adopted in full at the end of the war, as we 
desire it should be, it will nob alter the form of 
our Government. It will nob break up the existing 
machinery and replace it with something new. The 
institution and departments which exist will con> 
tinue. But what will happen will be that except 
in certain non-domestic matcers, the voice of the 
Legislative Council, which will contain an elected 
mojoriby of members, shall ordinarily prevail over 
the voice of the Executive Government, that all financial 
proposals shall be laid before the Legislative Council 
and passed by it ; and that in the Executive Council 
half the number of members shall be Indians. It is true 
that if these changes are adopted the character of^the 
Government will be radically altered. To the extent it 
will be, it will become a representative Government but 
no untoward results need be apprehended from it. The 
Viceroy will have the power to veto any decision of the 
liegislatlve Council whenever ha will deem it fit in publio 
interest to do so. If this safeguard should not be consi- 
dered suifioient to allay apprehension and to inspire 
oonfidenoe among our English fellow-subjects, further 
reasonable safeguards can be provided. But there is 
nothing in our proposals which can justify an attitude of 
anger and alarm on the part of any of our European 
fellow-subjects. I was amused to hear the other day 
that one of these—and a quite sober and respeotable 
gentleman he was — said that he did not objeot to our 
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deeirir^? home-rule for ourselves buft thafc he ohjecfied fco 
his h^^irg placed under our rule. Well, nobody will force 
him into that position. If he is nob prepared bo live and 
work with us as an equal fellow-subject, he will bo quite 
free to quifc our ccunfcry. Bub the stops towards self- 
goveUimenb which we desire to be taken after the 
war, will nob yet convert the Government of India 
into an Indian Government, They will convert it 
into a mixed Government of Indians and English- 
men. We are not working for a separation from 
Enghir {' We desiro that even when full self- 
government' has been establislied in India, the connection 
between Indin and England should continue for our 
mutual advantage. There is nothing in that idea to hurt 
our national ecDtimenb. The most powerful of nations 
have found it necessary or advantageous to maintain 
friendly allippces with other nations. Bub whether our 
cowjection with England will continue will depend very 
much on the attitudo of our British fellow-subjects 
towards us, nor is there any occasion for those of our 
European fellow-subjects who are engaged in trade and 
commerce, to be alarmed at our proposals. If they are 
carried out and, if we get a fair chance of promoting the 
trade and prosperity of our country, we shall be able to 
do much greater trade with each other than we do at 
present. The history of several countries proves this 
beyond question. 


REPRESSION 

% 

But unfortunately some of the advocates of the 
official proposals seem to have been so convinced of the 
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reaaoDabloneas of their own proposals, and of the 
extreme undesirability of the proposals of the Oongress 
that they seem to have thought it their duty to use 
their official authority to discourage agitation in 
support of the popular proposals. I have not seen the 
circular which the Government of India are said 
to have issued to provincial Governments. But I 
have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provinoial Governments based 
upon it the policy of repression which they have followed, 
It is also my conviction that the order of internment 
passed against Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale and 
Mr. Wadia was passed in pursuance of that policy. I 
do not say that Mrs. Besant never wrote anything which 
was open to legal objection nor do I say that she did. 
What I do say is that if she infringed the law in speaking 
or writing, and if the infringement was serious enough to 
deserve action being taken upon it, she should have been 
proceeded against according to the ordinary law of the 
land. I oonsider tbac iu proceeding as the Madras 
Government did against her and her two colleagues, they 
had abused the power which they possessed under the 
Defence of India Act. 

The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be 
used against the enemies of the Government. I do not 
believe and Indians generally do not believe that Mrs. 
Besant is an enemy of the British Government. It is 
in this view that a feeling of great injustice is ranking in 
the public mind and it will continue to do so until she 
and her colleagues are released. It would be evidence of 
strength and not of weakness on the part of Govern* 
10 
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manfe, if out of deference to Indian public feeling, it 
would cancel the order of internment in question, It 
should similarly cancel the orders of internment under 
which Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali have so 
long been deprived of their freedom of movement, with- 
out any definite charge being formulated and proved 
Against them. 

We are often told that we ought not to agitate while 
the war is going on. Everyone will agree that those who 
are really busy with work connected with the war ghould 
not be disturbed. But how many people are really absorb- 
od in work connected with the war? A war cabinet 
has replaced the ordinary British cabinet and has 
set a number of British statesmen free to consider 
and work out many proposals of reform, even consti- 
tutional reform of a far-reaching character. The Elec- 
toral Reform Bill has been passed. The Irish problem 
is nearing solution. Various committees have been busy 
formulating schemes for the devolopment of British trade 
after the war and schemes of improved national education! 
In India also it is but a few who are really so absorbed in 
woTk connected with the war as nob to be able to devote 
time to other questions. His Excellency the Viceroy 
and his Councillors did find time to formulate proposals 
of reform. Owing to the war activity in several depart- 
ments has been curtailed, and I hope I am not wrong in 
thinking that at no previous time did the ofiQoers of 
Government here find themselves so little pressed for 
time as many of them do at present. So far as we 
Indians are concerned, while we must do our duty lo 
making such contributions to the war in men and money 
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as wd can, I shall be glad to know that ontside the 
army there are many Indians in the country who have 
had the honour of any rdspoudibility connected with the 
actual conduct of the war being placed upon them. 
‘\nyhow, many of u°i feel f^hat as matters stand, we 
should be failing in our dticy to our country and country- 
men and to our King-Emperor if we did not do what 
lies iri our power to press the reforms which we consider 
to bd essential for the progress atid welfare of our people 
upon the consideration of the Government. And this 
brings me to the question of 

WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS OP US. 

The first thing is a clear realization of what we desire 
to achieve. And the second, a firm determination bo do all 
that is necessary to achieve it. As regards the first, I am 
iuro that wo educated men understand what eolf-govern- 
mjnti or home-rule means. I am equally sure that there is 
a Vast body of our countrymen and countrywomen who 
have to be taught to understaud what self-government 
means aud to feel an earnest desire to obtain it. Lot us 
remembec chat our Euglioh fellow-subjacts are not easy to 
persuade. You must oonvince them that not only a few but 
the great bulk of our people desire seU-government. And in 
this connection I cannot do better than remind you of the 
sarneab advice giveu to us by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his presidential address in Calcutta in 1006. Said 
our revered leader : ' While we put the duty of leading 
Us on to self-government on the beads of the present 
•l^ribish statesmeOi we have also the duty upon our- 
selves to do all we can to support those statesmen 
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by, on fcha ona hand, preparing our Indian paople 
for tho right} undarat^anding, exarciae and enjoymeulj 
of aa^f-governtnaafc, and, on feha ofchar hand, of convinc- 
ing tiha British people that V7e justly claina and 
must have all British rights. I put before the Congress 
my fluggeationa for their oonaideration. To pub the 
matter in right form, we should send our “ Petition of 
Rights ” to His Majesty the King-Emperor, bo the 
House of Commons and to the House of Lords. ‘ The 
next thing I suggest,’ said Mr. Dadabhai, ‘ for your con- 
sideration is that the well-to-do Indian should raise a 
large fund of patriotism. With this fund we should 
organize a body of able men and good speakers, to go to 
all the nooks and corners of India and inform the people 
in their own languages of our British rights and how to 
exercise and enjoy them ; also to send to England an- 
other body of able speakers, and bo provide means to go 
throughout the country and by large meetings to con- 
vince the British people that we justly claim and must 

have all British rights of Self-Government ’ 

* Agitate, agitate over the whole length and breadth 
of India in every nook and corner — peacefully of course— 
if we really mean to get justice from John Bull. Satisfy 
him that we are in earnest. All India must learn the 
lesson — of sacrifice of money and of earnest personal 
work. By doing that I am sure that the British 
conscience will triumph and the British people will 
support the present statesmen in their work of giving 
India responsible aelf-governmenb in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England as 
■well as here.* 
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Furbher od, our grand old leader said : ' Agitabe ; 

agitate mooius iuform. laforin, inlurm bUe Indian people 
what their rights are and why and how they should 
obtain them and inform the British people and why they 
should grant them.’ 

' The organization which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in ail the provinces 
will serve many purposes at once — to inform the people 
of their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to 
claim those rights by petitions and when the rights are 
obtained, to exercise and enjoy thena.’ 

It was a matter of regret and reproach to us that we 
had not carried out this earnest advice of our revered 
leader so long. The Minto-Morley reforms of 1909 
lulled us into the belief that we bad got a liberal instal- 
ment of reform. But the experience of the last few 
years had shown that those reforms have not given any 
eifectivG voice to the representatives of the people 
in the administration of the oountry's affairs ; and 
now that the need for a substantia! measure of reform 
towards self-government is more keenly realised and 
the tim^ forces are in a special degree favourable to the 
cause of freedom and self-government. I hope that we 
shall loyally respond to the exhortation of our departed 
Grand Old Man and earnestly carry on agitation for self, 
government on the lines indicated by him. 1 may here 
inform you that a petition to Parliament is under prepara- 
tion, and will soon be ready and begin to be circulated 
^or signatures. I trust you will obtain as large a number 
of signatures to it as you can. It is essential that be- 
tween now and the meeting of the next Congress, we 
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should lihorougbly orgaoise ourselves in the way suggesfcea 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naorojiaud should preaoh the doctrino 
of aelf-goyernmenfe or Swaraj in every nook and corner 
of our provinces. We should establish self-government 
or Swaraj Leagues or Home-Rule Leagues, to propagate 
the idea and to enlist the intelligent and earnest support 
of our people for our proposals. I hope you will all 
endeavour to carry out Duis idea. I expect that tlie 
next Congress which will meet at Calcutta will be at- 
tended by a very large number of people. I presuma 
you are aware that the joint session of the All-India 
Congrabs Committoo and of tho Council of the Muslim 
League has recommended that on the day the Cougres* 
will be held in Calcutta a Cougroas Durbar should 
be held in every district at which a translation of 
the presidential address should be read and the re- 
solutions on self-government which ware passed by 
the last Congress and tho Moslem League in December 
last at Lucknow should be adopted. I feel certain 
that if we shall carry out tho advice of Mr. Dada- 
bbai Naoroji we shall demonstrate that we deserve 
self-government and we’ shall win the first substantial 
step towards it, urged in the schema of the Congress and 
the Muslim League within twelve months of the end of 
the present war. Right and justice are on our side. The 
time spirit is with us. English statesmen have acknow- 
ledged that India has freely given her lives and treasure 
in the cause of the Empire and that things cannot there- 
fore be left as they are. If wo do not win self-government 
now the fault will be entirely ours. To ensure success 
it is necessary that our agitation should be universal 
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intense. It is equally necessary that it should be 
strictly constitutional. Our position is clear and strong. 
We are not asking for separation fronn England. We are 
asking for self-government within the Empire under the 
British Crown. The cause of self-government does no® 
require to be supported by arguments showing wherein 
a foreign system of administration has failed. . Self- 
government is the natural system of Government. An 
alien government even at its best entails many inevit- 
able disadvantages. Macaulay truly observed that no 
nation can be perfectly well governed till it is com- 
petent to govern itself; and we are familiar with the 
dictum of Sir Henry Campbell Baunerman that ‘ good 
government could never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves.’ As Mr. Dadabbai 
Naoroji put it we claim self-government as our right as 
British subjects, and even if the British system of admi- 
nistration in India ware much less open to just criti- 
cism than it is, even then we should have been justified 
in asking for self-government. But while we frankly 
acknowledge the good that the British Government has 
done tw in many directions, we cannot shut our eyes to 
its many shortcemings. Take for instance the question 
cf education. Think of the state of general education in 
India when the English came to this country and 
compare it with what it is at present, and you cannot 
but feel grateful for what has been accomplished. But 
consider at the same time what remains to be done in 
the field of education. Compare the progress in education 
v^hich Belf governing Japan achieved in thirty years 
^ith what has been achieved in double that period 
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in India. In 1872, when Japan intirodaoed ifcs Byetem 
of national eduoation only 28 per canh. of fthe children of 
school-going age were ab school ; by 1903 the percent- 
Age had risen to 90 ; it stands higher now. In 
India, after nearly 60 years of the great education 
dispatch of 1854 and the organizations that followed 
the percentage of the children of school-going age is 
still below 20! For decades past we have been 
urging that nnore and neore should be done for 
the education of the people, bnt the progress achieved 
has been woefully slow. You will remember our 
lamented brother Mr. Gokbale introduced his Flementary 
Education Bill which would have permitted elementary 
education being made compulsory in certain areas in 
certain conditions, and you will remember that the Bill 
was defeated by the opposition of the bureaucracy tha() 
governs us. It is surprising that we have come bo the 
conviction that we shall never be able to properly 
promote the education of our people until we have a 
voice in the administration of our ajQfairs I Similarly 
there is much to complain of in many other departments. 
Let us take the question of the employment of Indians 
in the higher public services of the country. You know 
that the examination for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service is held in far-off England only. It is a manifest 
injustice to Indians. Mr. Dadabhai N aoroji began an 
agitation in 1867 that examinations for admission into 
the Indian Civil Service should be held simultaneously in 
India and in England to enable the youths of this country 
to have a fair chance of oomv>^l*ing for the higher services 
of their own country. But half a century of agitation 
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bas no!i sufficed to secure that small justioe to us. The 
result is, as has been pointed out by my friend Pandit 
Hirdav Nath Kunzru in his recently published and 
excellent pamphlet on the Public Services in India, 
that on the Ist April 1917, out of 1,478 posts ordinarily 
reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, only 146 or about 10 per cent, were held 
by statutory natives of India! It hardly needs saying 
that if India had been governed in the interests 
of Indians, we should have found the very reverse of 
this, mz., that 90 per cent, of the posts in question were 
held by Indians and only 10 per cent, by Europeans. 
The state of affairs out of the Indian Civil Service was 
hardlv better. The total number of appointments, 
carrying a salary of Ri. 500 and upwards, was 5,390 in 
1910, and of these only 17 per cent, were held by 
Indians and 83 per cent, by Europeans and Eurasians I 
This is on the civil side. So far as the army is concern- 
ed, it is entirely officered by our British fellow-subjects. 
Notwithstanding our repeated prayers, the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian army have never yet been opened 
to Indians. Notwithstanding all the fidelity, devotion 
and heroism with which Indians have served His Majesty 
and his predecessors for over a century they cannot yet 
rise beyond the position of subadar-major and risaldar- 
ttiajor. 

I will draw attention to only one other matter. Wa 
appreciate at its proper value the growth of Indian trade 
and commerce. But it is largely in the hands of Euro- 
paana. We have not been helped to obtain our fair share 
It. And our industries have not beeu developed as 
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they could have been developed and as they ought fcc 
have been developed. Whafcigibfchat is responsible for 
these and many others of our grievances ? It 
is the existing system of administration. Generally 
speaking, our English-fellow subjeots who come 
to this country at the age of 25 or 21 and who 
retire from it for good at 55, cannot take that keen 
and abiding interest in promoting the interests of 
India and Indians as we Indians can do ; and, in matters 
where there is a conflict between the interests of India 
and Indians on the one side and of England and English- 
men on the other, many of them not unnaturally placa 
the interests of their own country and people before our 
interests. These and many other economic and adminis- 
trative considerations which vitally affect the moral and 
material well-being of onr people and determine our 
political status in the scale of nations, have ingrained the 
conviction in us. so well expressed by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, that self-government is the only and chief 
remedy, and that in self-government lies our hope 

Sisters and brethren, let us now put forth a sustain- 
ed effort commensurate with the depth and earnestness 
of this conviction for achieving that which we consider 
to be best for our country and our people. Let us act 
without fear and without reproach, doing no wrong our- 
selves bub nob desisting from our duty even if a wrong 
should be done to us. It is a matter for thankfulness 
that unlike some of the other provincial Governments 
the Government of these provinces have taken up tbe 
correct attitude of not interfering with constitutional 
agitation for self-government. I have every hope that 
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they will continue in that attitude and that no far ae 
these provinces are concerned there will he no unneces- 
gary obstacles placed in our path. Bat notwithstanding 
this, and whether our work lias hare or in other pro- 
vinces, it is essential that in tak«ng up serious constitu- 
tional agitation, we all should have a clear mind and a 
firm determination as to how we shall discharge our duty. 
We should take every care to do nothing that is wrong, 
nothing that will expose us to just reproach. But if in 
spite of it, trouble should overtake us in the exercise of 
our constitutional rights, we nousb suffer it with calm 
determination and not run away from it. If we shall so 
bear ourselves, I feel sure that either obstacles will not 
arise iu our path, or if they do, they will not take long to 
melt. We have really no enemies to be afraid of if we 
do not harbour an enemy within ourselves, which mskes 
us slaves of fear and of personal selfish considera- 
tions. The path of our duty is clear. Let us tread it as 
men. 

Sisters and brethren, I have detained you very long, 
but before 1 resume my seat I should like to say just a 
few wortis which I wish would reach the ears of our 
fellow-subjects of the Indian Civil Service and the non- 
oificial European community in India. They both 
possess great inffuenoa and power in this country and 
they can inffuenoe opinion in England also. Many 
of them have lived long in or been connected with this 
country. We are entitled to claim sympathy from them 
our aspirations and help and oo-operation iu realizing 
them. It is possible that some of our proposals 
appear to some of them as impracticable and even 
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exfcravaganfc. Wa are prepared to justify them, and where 
we cannot, to modify them. Wa do not claim infallibi- 
lity for our judgment I appeal to them to approach a 
consideration of our proposals in a spirit of friendliness 
and sympathy, and to help in bringing about a change in 
the constitution of the Government of our country which 
will be in consonance with the principles of liberty, 
justice and the free and unmolested existence and develop- 
ment of every people, for which the British Empire has 
been making an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure 
and which alone can ensure the right measure of happi- 
ness and prosperity to India and glory to England. I 
have tho privilege of knowing several men among them 
who, though they do not see eye to eye with us, take a 
large-minded view of the relations which should exist 
between India and England in the future, who desire 
that justice should be done to India's claims. I appeal 
to them actively to throw tho weight of their influence 
in favour of justice and freedom. And I hope I do not 
appeal in vain. 

Bub, however that may be, my countrymen, let us 
remember that the duty of working out our salvation lies 
principally upon ourselves. Let us do it faithfully and 
unflinchingly. Let us organize ourselves without any 
further loss of time, and arrange to preach the great Man^ 
^ra, the humane religion of self-government or Swaraj ot 
home-rule in every home, in all parts of our country. Let 
Us beach every brother and sister Hindu and Mussalman, 
Pars! and Christian, &o., young and old, humble as well as 
high, to understand the meaning of self-government, to 
desire it and to work for it, each bo the extent of his or her 
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abiliby with all tbo earnestness ho or she can. In one 
word, let us pub our soul into fcho business, and God 
willing success will crown our efforts soongr than many 
oi us at present imagine. 



SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 


Speaking in sn'pport of ike Self-Government Resolu- 
tion at the Calcutta Congress of 1017, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said : — 

We ask that the represenbabives of the people should 
have power bo determine how the taxes should be raised 
as otherwise represeotabion would be meaningless. The 
uoxo demand thab we make is bhat the represenbation of 
the people whom the Government admitted into the 
Councils should have power bo control the executive. 
Whoa the Government introduced repreaenbative institu- 
bions in this country they must have foreseen, and if they 
have nob they were very unwise, that representativa 
institutions are a misnomer, if they did not carry with 
them power and responsibility of the people’s repraaeuta- 
tives bo control the action of Executive Government. 
With that power follows the power of the purse. Oar 
English fellow-subjects have taught us through their 
glorious literature that it is the people who pay the 
taxes, who ought to determine, through their representa- 
tives in the Councils, how these taxes should bu spent. 
That power of the purse is a national growth and develop* 
menb of representative institutions. We have dealt witb 
the realities of the situation and wo have to deal with 
the facts as you find them here to-day. The Congress* 
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League floheme is a uabural 'and rafcional advance upon 
the Hues under which poiitiioal institutions have been 
working so far in this country. It is therefore no good 
telling us that our scheme does n ot fit in with the schemes 
formulated in other countries. The Congress-League 
scheme is suitable to the conditions in India. Some of 
our critics tell us that responsible government means a 
government which is responsible to the representatives 
of the people and removable at the pleasure of the repre- 
sentatives. I wish these critics showed a little more consi- 
deration, a little more generosity, in dealing with us and 
credited us with a little more common-sense. Self- 
Government means that the Executive is responsible to 
the people. When we spoke of Self-Government We spoke 
of Self-Government on colonial lines. In the Colonies 
the Executive is responsible to the Legislature. That 
being so it is entirely wrong to say that in asking for 
Self-Government we are asking for something less than 
responsible Government. It is said that we might have 
put into our scheme a little more generosity and a little 
more enthusiasm hut you must remember that when they 
who put it forward had not only to think of you and me 
but of the bureaucracy and all those who are represented 
bv Lord Sydenham and the framers were probably wiser 
in couching it in a language which may not satisfy us, but 
which has in it all the promise of the realization of res- 
ponsiblo Government in the near future, The resolubioa 
says that Self-Government should be introduced by 
stages. The Congress did not ask that Self-Government 
on colonial lines should be introduced at once. The next 
siiaga would be ooufecriug of responsible Government to 
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this country. The Congress programme is not inconsia^ 
tent with the pronouncement made in the Parliament ic 
August last. But you must remember that there arc 
some who would make these stages occur at louger inter- 
vals than we desire. Let us, however, hope that our 
united voice and judgment will prevail against the voice 
of those who want to delay the period when fullresponsi 
ble Government should be established in this country. 



THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORMS. 


Soon after the piihUcation of Indian Constitutional 
Refomis by the Rt. Hon, Mr. E. S, Montagu and H. E. 
Lord Chelmsford, Pandit Malaviya lurote the folloioing 
criticism of the proposals : — 

The propoflals of the Socrotary of S"ate and the 
Viceroy relating to constitutional reform are, it i^ 
scarcely neoaBsary to aay, the result of many months 
of earnest discussion and careful deliberation held under 
circumstances which are too well-known to require 
recital. In the words of their authors the proposals are 
of “ great intricacy and importance”, and it is only right 
that they should have been published for “ full and 
public discussion ” before being considered by His 
Majesty’s Governnaent in England. Both because of 
their inherent importance and of the high official 
position of their authors, the proposals deserve most 
careful consideration at the hands of all serious-minded 
persons who are interested in the future of this country. 

2. There is much in the proposals that is liberah 
and that will mean a real and beneficial change in the 
right direction, which we must welcome and bo grateful 
for ; bub there are also gravo deficiencies which must 
be made up before the reforms can become adequate 
to the requirements of the country. In the first category 
are the proposals, taking them in the order in which they 
11 
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have been placed in the summary, to place the salary of 
the Secretary of State on the estimates of the United 
Kingdom, and to appoint a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons for Indian affairs ; to increase the Indian 
element in the Governor-Generars Executive Council by 
the appointment of a second Indian Member ; to replace 
the present Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
by a Legislative Assembly, which will consist of about 
one hundred members of whom two-thirds will ba 
elected ; to associate Standing Committees, two-thirds of 
which should be elected by the non-ofiiioial membersi 
with as many Departments of Government as possible ; 
and to allow supplementary questions to be put by any 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In the same 
category come many provisions relating to the Provincial 
Governments, for instance, the proposal that in every 
Province (and this will include the United Provinces, 
the Punjabi Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam) the Executive Government should consist of a 
Governor and an Executive Council, — which should 
consist of two members, one of whom will be an Indian,— 
and a Minister or Ministers nominated by the Governor 
from the elected members of the Legislative Council ; that 
these Ministers should be in charge of portfolios dealing 
with certain subjects ; that on these subjects the decisions 
of the ministers should be final — subject only to the 
•Governor's advice and control ; that though the power 
of control is reserved to the Governor, it is expected that 
he would refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers 
only when the consequences of acquiescence would be seii' 
^us ; that it is not intended that he should be in a posi' 
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:;i6n fco refupie assenti ab discrabioQ 6o his minister’s 
proposals ; that in each Province an enlarged Legisla- 
tive Council with a substantial elected majority should 
be established ; that the members should be elected 
on as broad a franchise as possible ; that every member 
of the Council should bo entitled to ask Happlemoutary 
questions ; that Standing Committees, consisting mainly 
of members elected by the Legislative Council, should 
be attached to each Department; that there should 
be a complete separation made between Indian and 
Provincial heads of revenue; that the Provinces 
should make contributions of fixed amounts to the 
Government of India, which should be the first 
charge on Provincial ravanuas ; that Provincial Govern- 
ments should have certain powers of taxation and bor- 
rowing ; and the last, but not the least important, that 
tlie Budget should be laid before the Legislative Council 
and subject to one reservation, should be altered so as 
to give effect to resolutions of that Council. That reser- 
vation is that if the Legislative Council should refuse to 
accept the Budget proposals for certain subjects, which 
are deiforibed as “reserved subjects,” the Governor-in- 
Council should have power to restore the whole or any 
part of the original allotment, on the Governor certifying 
that, for reasons to ha stated, such restoration is in his 
opinion essential either to the peace or tranquillity of tha 
Province or any part thereof, or to the discharge of his 
re8ponsit)iiity for reserved subjects. The reservation is 
no doubt very wide, and it will require to be abandoned 
or modified. I shall deal with it later. Of the same 
'favourable character are the proposals that complete 
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popular contirol should, as far as possible, be established 
in local bodies i that racial bars that still exist in re^<u* 
iabions for appointment to the public eervioes should be 
abolished ; that in addition to rooruitinent in England 
where such exists, a system of appointment to ail the 
public services should be established in India ; and that 
percentages of recruitment in India with a dehuite rate 
of increase, should be fixed for all the services, chough 
the percentage suggested for the Indian Civil Service is 
inadequate and will require to be increased from 33 
to 50 per cent, at onow. The proposals relating to fhe 
Native States also seem to be satisfactory. Taking 
these proposals as a whole, so far as they go, they 
obviously constitute a liberal advance upon the existing 
stale of ailairs for which Mr. Montagu and Lord 
ClKlmsford are entitled to our grateful ackuowledg* 
meucs. But in my opinion they do noc go far enough 
to meet tbe requirements of the country. The effect of 
the proposals is summarised by their authors in para. 
353 of their report in tbe following words : — 

“We begin with a great extension of local self' 
government so as to train the electorates in the matters 
which they will best understand. Simultaneously we 
provide a substantial measure of self-government in tbe 
Provinces and for better representation and more 
criticism in tbe Government of India and for fuller 
knowledge in Parliament. And we suggest machinery 
by means of which at regular stages the element of 
responsibility can be continuously enlarged and that of 
official control continuously diminished, in a way 
ihat will guarantee ordered progress and afford an 
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answer th immediatie representations and agitation.” 
This certainly means progress, bub it means unduly 
Blow progress ; whereas if India is bo be equipped > 
industrially and pohtioaliy, bo discharge her obiiga- 
tions bo her own children and bo the Empire in the 
immediaoe future that confronts her, it is imperatively 
necessary chat an adequately rapid rata of progress 
should he ensured by the introduction of a larger measure 
of seif-guvernmeut in the Provinces and a substantial 
measure of ib in the Government of India itself, 

THK CONGRESS-XjKAGUE SCHEMK. 

3. The Congress-League scheme was framed to 
secure what, in the present circumstances of India, the 
united wisdom of educated India believes to be the right 
measure of power to the people, acting through their 
representatives in the Councils, both in the Provincial 
and the Imperial administrations. It reserved absolute 
power to the Central Executive Government in all 
matters relating no i»be defence of the coun'Ty, war and 
peace and foreign and political relations. It also reserv- 
ed su^oienb power to every Executive Government to 
prevent any legislation or policy being adopted which 
it considered injurious. It will be obvious from the 
hst of proposals summarised above that Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Ohelmaford have adopted many recommend- 
ations of the Congress-League scheme ; but they have 
discarded its vital feature, viz,, the sharing by Govern- 
ment of power with the representatives of the people, 
except in so far as they have proposed to give power 
'to the Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of such 
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filib'jects aa may be transferred" to them. 1 think: 
that they have done so for inauffioient reasons. If 
they could make up their minds to recommend that 
power should bo shared by them with the represen- 
tatives of the people to the extent urged hy the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League, the objections which they 
have urged, could be met by alterations and amend- 
ments in the scheme. For instance, all the arguments 
which they have put forward against the proposal that 
the Indian Members of the Executive Council should be 
elected by the elected Members of the Legislative Coun. 
cil, could be met by laying it down that the Governor 
should nominate the Indian Members out of a panel to 
be recommended by the elected inerabers. The object of 
the Congress-League proposal clearly is that the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council should be men who 
enjoy the confidence of the public as represented by 
the Legislative Council. So long as this object was 
secured, no one would quarrel about the method which 
might be adopted to attain it. But it is essential that 
the object should be . secured. In summing up their 
criticism of the Congress-League scheme as a whole, 
after describing its vital features, the distinguished 
authors say : " Our first cbervation is that in our view 
such a plan postulates the existence of a competent 
electorate, and an assembly which will be truly repre- 
sentative of the people.’* They believe that both a 
sound electoral system and truly representative assem* 
blies will be evolved in time, but they say they cannot 
assent to proposals which could only be justified on 
the assumption that such institutions would be imme 
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diately forthcoming. Hero I respectfully join issue 
with the authors. I firmly believe that such institu- 
tions can be, and that therefore they ought to be, 
brought into existence now. I will show later on that 
this can be done. 

4. In dealing with the proposals of the Congress- 
League scheme relating to the representation of minor- 
ities, the distinguished authors seem to complain that 
separate electorates are proposed in all Provinces even 
where Mahomedans are in a majority, and that wher- 
ever thay are numerically weak the proportion suggest- 
ed is in excess of their numerical strength. But this 
rule was initiated and established by the Government 
in spite of the protests of non-Muslims But having 
been so established, Hindus could not expect to effect a 
compromise with the Mahomedans ou any other basis at 
any rate at present. They agreed to an even larger pro- 
portion than their present representation for the same 
reason. The figures of the seats to be reserved for the 
special Muslim electorates in the various provinces were 
of course arrived at no other basis than that of 
negotiation. But the Hindus agreed to them deliberately 
in order to secure the union and co- operation of Hindus 
and Mussalmans for the common good of the people as a 
whole. It is quite true that a privileged position of this 
I^ind is open to the objection that if any other community 
hereafter makes good a claim to separate representation, it 
can be satisfied only by deduction from the non-Muslim 
Beats, or else by a rateable deduction from both Muslim 
and non- Muslim seats. But when Hindus and Muslims 
^id come to an agreement like the one in question, one 
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need Dofi despair that, in case of a real necessity, their 
!oad.3r8 \vouId be able to arrive at some solution. They 
have learnt to recognise the truth that eoinpromisos have 
sometimes to be made by individuals and even by 
communities for furthering the common good. The 
authors themselves also have after weighing the whole 
situation, rightly, though with justifiable reluctanoe, 
assented to the ma'.atenanoe of separate representation 
for Mahomedans for the present, although they have 
reserved their approval of the particular proposals set 
before them, until they have ascertained what their 
effect upon other interests will be, and haye made 
provision for them. 

6 . I will not attempt to deal just now with all the 
criticism which the distinguished authors have bestowed 
upon the Oongress-Leaguo scheme. I expect that a 
statement will be prepared in due course on behalf of 
the Congress and the Muslim League in which these 
objections will be considered at length. Though soma 
of these objections may not be without weight, I believe 
they can be fairly and fully met ; and I still think that 
with some modifications, which 1 have no doubt the 
Congress and the Muslim League will agree to, that 
scheme will best me«t the present requirements of the 
country, and constitute a satisfactory first stage of res- 
ponsible government’ in India, — responsible not in the 
strict teohnioal sense in which the word has been inter- 
preted by the authors of the proposals and is generally 
understood in England, but in a more restricted sense, 
viz.f that every member of the Executive Governmeo® 
would, before taking office, be informed under the autho- 
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ricy of Pariiamanfe that though he does not hold office at 
the will of the L^jgislative Oouooil, he must hereafter 
consider himself morally resoonaible to the people to 
amiinister their affairs in conformity with their wishes 
as expressed through their representatives in the Coun- 
cils. But I recognise that the proposals which have 
been put forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
after mouths of discussioti auo deliberation, have reduced 
the chances of the Congress-League scheme being accept- 
ed ; and I think that, in the oircumstances of the case, 
the inobt practical course for us to adopt will be to press 
for suon modifications and expansion of the proposals in 
question as will make them adequate and complete. If 
this is done, it will necessarily assimilate them in 
principle to the Congiess-League scheme. 


The conditions of the Problem. 

EDUCATIONAL BACKWARDNESS, 

6. In ooD'=iidering the imitations of the proposals pub 
forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, we have 
no doub? to bear in mind that they regarded the an- 
nonncHment of the 20':h August last as laying down t.he 
trtrms of their reference. But it seems to me that they 
liave put too narrow an interpretation on those terms, 
particularly on the question of the rate of progress 
towards responsible government, and in dwelling to the 
extent they have done on the responsibility of the 
British electorate and Parliament for the welfare of the 
people of India ; also in insisting too much and too 
often that the British electorate could not part with that 
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respoDsibilitiy unbii an Indian eleofcorate was in sight to 
take the burden on its shoulders. This evidently mucb 
influenoed their judgment and prevented them from form- 
ing an impartial and oorreot estimate of the conditions 
of the problem wbioh they had to solve. A perusal oi 
the chapter headed 'Gouditions of the Problem’ in the 
report leaves a disagreeable impression on the mind 
that the ciroumstancea which go against the introduction 
of responsible government have been given an exag- 
gerated value, and that those that are in favour of it 
have been under-estimated or ignored- Attention U 
prominently drawn to two dominating conditions. "Ous 
is that the immense masses of the people are poor, igno- 
rant and helpless far beyond the standards of Europij, 
and the other is that there runs through Indian Society 
a aeries of cleavages — of religion, race, and caste — which 
constantly threaten its solidarity and of which any wise 
political scheme must take serious heed.” The first o( 
the statements is unfortunately quite correct ; but it 
means a strong impeachment of the present bureaucratic 
system, and supplies .an urgent reason for introducing a 
real measure of popular self-governmeut in India. The 
bureaucratic system which has had complete sway in 
India for a century aud more has not lifted the 
immense masses of the people from poverty, ignoranee 
and helplessness. The educated classes of India, 
who are of the people and live and move with them have 
made repeated appeals to those in power to allow the 
representatives of the people a share in the adminiustra- 
tion, so that they might co-operate with them to reduce 
this colossal poverty and illiteracy ; but the bureaucracy 
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and Parliament have steadily refused to part with power^ 
and they must be held responsible for the result. 

7. Great stress is laid upon the very limited extent 
to which education has spread amon^ the people ; also 
upon the fact that the total number of persons enjoying a 
BubstantiHl income is very small. It is noted that “in 
one province the total number of persons who enjoy- 
ed an income of £66, a year, derived from other sources 
than laud, was 30,000; in another province, 20.000...” 
’'According ho one estimate, the number of landlords' 
whose income derived from their proprietary holdings 
exceeds £20 a year ; in the United Provinces it is about 

126,000 out of a population of 48 millions It 

is evident that enormous masses of the population have 
little to spare for more than the necessaries of 
lifu." Truti, also too true! Bat this again furnishes a 
very strong reason for at least partly transferring power 
f>nd responsibility from those who have had a monopoly 
of it for the last hundred years without using it in pro- 
per measure to promote a larger production and distri- 
bution of wealth. 

8. Tt is then urged that the proportion of the peo- 
ple who take an interest in political questions is very 
small, After urging that the town-dwellorg who take an 
Interest in political questions, are a fraction of the people 
the report says : — "On the other hand it is an enormous 
country population, for the most part poor, ignorant non- 
Politically minded and unused to any system of election— 
immersed indeed in the struggle for existence. The rural 
classes have the greatest stake in the country 
because they contribute most to its revenues ; but they 
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are poorly eqnipppd for polifiics and do noli at preflenb 
wish to take part in fehem. Among them are a few 
great; landlords and a larger number of yeomen farmers. 
Tney are not; ill•fi^lt 0 d to play a part in affaire, but wir.h 
few exoeptiione they have not yet dona po.” Yes, but. 
were nob the hulk of the people in every country — av-^, 
even in England — non-pelit’oallv minded until thev w«re 
given an opportunity to exercipe political power — until 
the franchise was extended to them ? and is there a 
better means of getting the peop'o to bake an interest in 
politics than by giving them such power ? 

9. As regards education as a basis for frannbiad. 
Indiana would certainly desire that in any aobeme cf 
eieebion that may he introduced, the possession of & 
recognised degrfie of oduoation should entitle a per- 
son bo a vote wibhouii any other qualification. But I can- 
not help feeling that the argumea!; baaed on the lack of 
education among the people, baa been unduly pressed 
against the oauae of Indian oonatitutional reform. We 
know that in Austria, Germany and France which 
have adopted the principle of *' manhood or universal 
suffrage,” a common qualification is that the elector 
should be able bo read and write. So also in Italy, the 
U:)ibed Sratea, etc. Bub except in the case of eight univer* 
Bitiea, the franchise has never been baaed in the 
Kingdom on any educational qualification. Tt ia the 
poaaeasion of freehold or leasehold property of a certain 
value or the occupation of premises of a certain annual 
value that gives a vote there, and it is aaid that this i8 
the moat universal qualification in all countries where* 
system of popular election has been introduced. 
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Disraeli made an afcfcempfc in his abortive Eeform Bill of 
1867 to introduce an educational franchise in Englatad, 
Haosard records that it was met by ridicule, because it 
proposed a very low educational franchise, — so backward 
was education in England at the time. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Kaforin Bill of 1868, based the franchise, like its predeces- 
sor of 1832, on property qualifications. It was after the 
franchise had been so extended to the wcrkmen, that 
Englismen began to say that ‘we must educate our masters, 
and the Elementary Education Act was passed in 1870 
making elementary education universal and compuli-ory.’ 
The Duke of Newcastle's Commission of 1861 stated 
lu their report that the estimated number of day 
soholars in England and Wales in 1833 was one in Hi. 
Speaking in 1868, Mr. Bruce stated that they had then 
arrived at the rate of one in seven or eight. In intro- 
ducin;> bha Elementary Educution Bill (1870) Mr. Forster 
i::38criliod the situation as showing “ much imperfect 
education and much absolute ignorance,” “ ignorance 
which we are all aware is pregnant with crime and misery, 
with misfortune to individuals and danger to the com- 
munity,”* So we are not much worse oil than England 
Was in 1867*70. Nor are wo worse offt)ian was Canada 
when on Lord Durham’s recommendation, Farliamont 
established responsible Government there. “It is ira- 
Poasible,” said Lord Durham in his memorable report 
which led bo the change, to" exaggerate the want of edu- 
cation among the inhabitants. No means of instruction 
have ever been provided for them, and they are almost 
and Universally destitute of the qualifications even of 
'fading and writing,” Let us have a reform bill based 
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on the prinoiples of that of 18G8, ora substantial measure 
of ijesponaible Government, and one of the first things, il 
not the first thing we should do is to pass an Education 
Act which will remove the stigma of illiteracy from our 
land and steadily raise the percentage of scholars at our 
schools, until in a decade or so, it will equal the standard 
which has been reached in other civilised countries 

10. Having dealt at such length with the argument 
chased on the want of education among the peopla, I 
think it my duty to add that though the Government 
have not yet secured them the benefit of education, 
nature has been much less unkind to them. They have 
been endowed with a fair measure of common sense, 
and not only in their caste panohayats and oonferonces 
but generally in all matters which concern them, the 
' bulk of the people well understand their interests and 
come to fairly correct conclusions regarding them. 
The number of such conferences is steadily growing. 
Only in February last, the tenants of the Uoit0<l 
Provinces held a Conference of their own during the 
Magh Mela at Allahabad, when they discussed and 
adopted a representation to Mr. Montagu and the 
Viceroy, urging what they wanted to be done to protect 
and promote their interests. They did me the honour 
of inviting me to address a few words to them : and 
it gave me genuine pleasure to see how well they 
understood and appreciated every point that affeot0<J 
their interests. I claim that, allowing for the differed®® 
due to the possession or the want of education, our 
proprietors, yeomen farmers, and the bulk of our tenants 
will compare not unfavourably with corresponding claassfl 
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in other countries in the possession of natural intelligence. 
And finally, having regard to the response which they 
have made, and are still making to the appeal to subscribe 
to the war loan and to risk their lives in the defence of 
the Empire, it is wrong and unkind to suggest that they 
are hopelessly deficient in the capacity to judge whom 
they should elect as their punch mukhtar or representa- 
tive in the liOgislativo Councils. Twelve months of 
whole-hearted effort by officials and non-officials, to 
-educate and organize them, similar to that which has 
been made for raising the war loan and recruits from the 
people, will go far to prepare them for the proper exercise 
of any franchise which may be conferred upon them. 

11, In diaouaaing the question of electorates it 
should also be remembered that though it is in every 
way desirable to make the franchise as broad as possible, 
it cannot ih reason be regarded as a very serious objeo- 
tiou that, comparatively speaking, our electorates may 
not, in the first instance, be as large as in countries 
where the elective system has been in vogue for a long 
time. A reference to the gradual extension of the fran- 
chise in* England may not be amiss here. We know 
that up to the year 1832 the majority of the House of 
Commons was elected by less than fifteen thousand 
persons. In Scotland, where the population at that 
time was about 2,360,000, there were only about 
3,000 electors. As Mr. Gladstone stated in 1884, the 
BeformBillof 1832, which was described as " the Magna 
Oharta of British Liberties ”, added about 500,000 to 
the entire constituency of the three countries. After 
1832 the next Reform came in 1886, At that time 
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tibe toUl oongtiitueooy of the United Kingdom reacbed 
1,364,000, and by the bills whioh were passed in 1867-69 
the number was raised to 2,448,000. By 1884, the 
consfcit-uenoy had reached in round numbers 3,000,000. 
The Act of 1885 added about 2,000,000 to the number, 
i. e., nearly twice as much as was added since 1867 and 
more than four times as much as was added in 1832. 
This brief history contains both guidance and encourage- 
ment for us. With a fairly liberal franchise, we are in 
a position to start with electorates the dimensions of 
which will ha regarded by every reasonable man as 
satisfactory, when all the circumstances of the case are 
borne in mind. 


RELIGIOUS DIFPERRNCK3. 

12. As regards the second “ dominating condition,” 
it is true that Indian Society is compoped of vast num- 
bers of people who belong to different religions, racee 
and castes. But it seems to me an exaggeration to 
say tiiat this circumstance “ constantly threatens its 
solidarity.” The people of India are more law-abiding 
than perhaps those of any other country in the world. 
Differences of religion, race and caste do not stand 
in the way of their generally living and working together 
as good neighbours and friends, or of their combin- 
ing for promoting common purposes. The occasional 
outbursts of religious feeling— which no one can deplore 
more than we Indians do— are due to ignorance which 
the bureaucracy has failed to remove, and to the defects 
of a foreign system of administration which can only 
be mitigated by power being substantially shared wit 
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the represenfcabiveB of the people. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford say that " the diffioulty that; outweighs 
all others is the exisbonco of religious differences.” With 
due deference to them, I venture to say that they have 
taken much boo exaggerated a view of this diflSoulty. 
They refer appreciatingly bo the agreement reached at 
Lu<;know in Deueraber 1916, between Muslims and Hin- 
dus ; but they V/hat sure guarantee it affords that 
religious dissensions between tlie great communities are 
over.’ It sljould be obvious that this guaianfcee cannot 
ppring from the agreement in question itself but from 
the accomplishment of the object it was intended 
to achieve, viz.^ the attainment of Self-Government. If 
this was done, power and responsibility would be trans- 
ferred in fair measure to educated Hindus and Maho- 
metans, so that they would be in a position to promote 
patriotism and public spirit, education and industrial 
and commercial enterprise among their countrymen which 
will usher an era of greater co-operation, prosperity and 
good-will, and thus make religious riots a matter of 
past history. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford cannot 
regard the concordat (of Lucknow) as conclusive. 
They say : "To our minds so long as the two com- 
Paunities entertain anything like their present views 
as to the separateness of their interests, we are bound 
*•0 regard religious hostilities as still a very serious 
possibility., .How quickly and violently the ignorant 
portion, which is far the largest portion of either great 
oonununiby, responds to the cry of ‘ religion in danger ’ 
been proved again and again in India’s history. 

The record of last year bears recent witness to it.” As 
12 
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I have Bald befere, no one can deplore and condemn 
relisiouB riots more than we Indians do. Bat the 
distinguished authors are mistaken in thinking that 
there is any connection between occasional outburats 
of religious hostilities " and what they describe aa 
" the present views of the two communities as to the 
separateness of their interests.” The proneness of tha 
ignorant portion of either community to respond to 
the cry of “ religion in danger " is due not to religioua 
differences, which are present year in and year out, 
hut to ignorance ; and if this ignorance were removed, 
religious differences would cease to divide and to lead 
to riocs. The distinguished authors are well aware 
that such regrettable distempers of ignorance have nob 
been unknown even in England. I cannot do better than 
quote here from a speech of Macaulay delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 19th of April, 1847. Speaking 
in support of the Government Plan of Education, and re- 
ferring to the No Popery riots of 1780, Macaulay said 

"The education of the poor, he (Adam Smith) says, 
is a matter which deeply concerns the commonwealth. 
Just as the Magistrate ought to interfere for the purposa 
oi preventing the leprosy from spreading among the 
people, he ought to interfere for the purpose of stop- 
ping the progress of the moral distempers which ara 
inseparable from ignorance. Nor can this duty be 
neglected without danger to the public peace. If 
leave the multitude uninstruoted, there is serious risk 
that religious animosities may produce the most dreadful 
disorder. The most dreadful disorders I Those 
Adam Smith’e own words ; and prophetic words they 
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';? 76 re. Scarcely had he given this warning to our rulers 
i/vhen his prediction was fulfilled in a manner never to be 
lorgofcben, I speak of tbe No Popery riots of 1780. I 
do nob know that I could find in all history a stronger 
proof of the proposition that the ignorance of the conomon 
people makes the property, the limbs, the lives of all classes 
insecure. Without the shadow of a grievance, at the 
summons of a madman, a hundred thousand people rise in 
insurrection. During a whole week there is anarchy 
in the greatest and wealthiest of European cities. The 
Parliament is besieged. Your predecessor sits trembling in 
his chair, and expects every moment to see the door beaten 
in by the ruffians whoso roar ha hears all round the house, 
The pears are pulled out of their coaches. The bishops 
in their lawn are forced to fly over the tiles. The chaples 
of foreign ambassadors, buildings made sacred by the law 
of nations, are destroyed. The house of tho Chief Justice 
ildmolishad. The little children of the Prime Minister 
arc taken out of their beds and laid in their night clothes 
on the table of the Hora^ Guards, the only safe asylum 
from the fury of the rabble. The prisons are opened. 
Highwaymen, house-breakers, murderers, come forth to 
swell the mob by which they have bean set free. Thirty* 
six fires are blazing at once in London. Then comes the 
retribution. Count up all the wretches who shot, who 
Ware hanged, who were crushed, who drank themselves 
to death at the rivers of gin which ran down Holborn 
Hill; and you will find that battles have been lost and won 
with a smaller aaorifioa of life. And what was the cause of 
this calamity, a calamity, which, in the history of London, 
^'anks with the great plague and the great fire? 
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The cause was the ignorance of a population which ha^ 
been antlered, in the neighnourhood of palacoa, theatres, 
temples, to grow up aa rude and atuuid as any tribe of 
tattooed oannihals in New Zealand, f might say as any 
drove of beasts in Smitbheld market. 

“The instance is striking, but it is not solitary. To 
the same cause are to be ascribed the riots of Netting- 
ham, the sack of Bristol, all the outrages of Ludd, an ! 
Swing, and Eebocca, beautiful and costly machinery 
broken to pieces in Yorkihire, barr,s and hay stalk i 
blazing in Kent, fences and buildings puHed down in 
Wales. Could such things have been done in a country 
in which the mind of the labourer had been opened by 
education, in which he had been taught to find pleaBure 
in the exorcise of his inhellecr, taught to revere his Maker, 
taught to respect legitimate authority, and taught at the 
same tim»^ to seek the redress of real wrongs by peaceful 
and constitutional means?” 

13. It seems to me that not only did the learned 
authors fail to trace the riots to their true cause, but 
that they did not also t\kf3 it into account that tlieto 
are ur-forbunafiely sooim arnong Earopeati offiaials J- 
India who feel a satisfaction in seeing religious diffor* 
ences at work, not only between Hindus and Maho* 
medans, but even between the two sects of Mahomo 
^ans, — men who evidently think with Sir John Straohey 
*' that the existence side by side of these hostile creeds is 
one of the strong points in our political position in India. 
The painful story of the Comilla and Jamalpur riots 
need not be repeated here, but the mind irreaia^abiv 
goea to it in a diacuasioD like thia. It ia important to 
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nolia in thia connecfiion fehafe Hinjlu-TVTahonrjedan riofig 
fleldotn fcake place in Imiian Sfea^ies. Nob only fchi.-^ bub 
even in Bri»iiab India, di'»’tiricba whicb have bean piaaed in 
charge of Hinduor Muaealman Magistrates or Superinten- 
dents of Police, have passed peacefully through periods of 
stress and anxiety, whi la there were disturbances in 
several of those which were in charge of European officers. 

14, Here again it ought not to be forgotten that 
India is nod the only country which has known the trou- 
b)o of religious differences among her sons. England 
herself has not been a stranger to it. Her history con- 
tains a sad record of the evils which she experienced 
owing to bitter differences between Protestants and 
Catholics. The long-lasting persecution to which the 
latter were subjected by the former, particularly in 
Ireland, is a matter of not very remote history, — " when 
the House of Lords, the House of Commons, the Magis- 
tracy, all corporate offices in towns, all ranks in the army, 
the bench, the bar, the whole administration of govern- 
ment or justice, were closed against Catholics; when the 
Very rig^t of voting for their representatives in Parliament 
Was denied them;” when "in all social and political 
matters, the Catholics, in other words the immense 
majority of the people of Ireland, were simply hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their Protestant mas- 
ters.” The Catholic Emancipation Bill which admitted 
^^oman Catholics to Parliament, and to all but a few 
of the highest posts, civil or military, in the service of 
1*1^0 Grown, was passed only in 1829 ; the Bill for the 
^isestablishmenb of the church in Ireland, only in 1869 f 
ib Speaks volumes for the growth of religious 
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toleratiion among the Froteabants of England of the 
period, bhab bhe Gabholic Emancipabion Bill wae 
paaaed by a Parliamanb which did nob oonbain a 
single Cabholio as a member. This is a happy iliudbra- 
bion of bhe liberalising effeoh which rapresenbabive inati' 
bubiona produce upon bhe people of bhe country where 
bhey are esbahlisned. Bub bhis is a digression. I 
bhank God bhab except in limited periods and areas, 
the relations between Hindus and Musaalmans in India 
have generally been far happier than those bhab 
subsisbed so long bebween Probesbanbs and Gabbolics 
in Great Britain and Ireland. For centuries bhey have 
lived together, all over this wide country as good 
neighbours, trusting each other, co-operating wifeh each 
obber, and having close and intimate social and busi* 
ness relations with each other. The regrettable out- 
bursts of religious animosities have been occasional and 
fleeting and remediable, and have been confined to a few 
places in the country. Last year in some of these 
places, the blame for bhe origin and spread of the trouble 
that arose, was openly ascribed by the people to the 
officials. In Delhi, bhe Gapibal of the Empire, Hindus 
refused to celebrate bhe Bamatila not owing to any 
misunderstanding between themselves and the Maho- 
medans, but with the local authorities, It was owing 
to official obstinacy and callousness that the whole of 
Hindu Delhi kept its large business suspended for 
eleven days and suffered serious loss and hardship ova? 
it. But notwithstanding this, the relations between 
Hindus and Mahomedans remained undisturbed. lu 
the country as a whole, the attitude of the officials anc. 
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the people left no room for complaint. In not a few 
places, notably Lahore, Hindus and Mahomedans co- 
operated with each other, with cordial good will, to 
809 their two celebrations pass off in peace and harmony. 

15. Before I leave this subject I should like to say 
farther, that the difUoulty arising out of our religious 
differences, such as they are, is much leas serious than 
was that which arose out of the enmity which prevailed 
between the French and the English in the two pro- 
vinces of Canada in 1837, when Sir James Graigh 
wrote that “ the line of distinction between us is com- 
pletely drawn ; friendship, cordiality are not to be 
found ; even common intercourse scarcely exists,” — 
and when Lord Durham said, in his memorable report 
in which he recommended the establishment of respon- 
sible Government in Canada,—*' I found two nations 
warring in the bosom of a single state. I found a 
struggle not of principles bub of races, lb is encourag- 
ing bo note that the existence of this deep-seated and 
widespread animosity between the two large sections of 
the people was not held to be a bar to the introductioa 
of responsible government ther*', bub rather a strong 
reason for and an effective remedy against it. Subse- 
quent events have fully vindicate i the wisdom of that 
decision, The fact lends strong support to the view 
that the introduction of a aystoui of self-government in 
^hioh power and responsibility must be vested in an 
increasing measure in the leaders of the communities, 
will prove the most effective means of preventing religi- 
ous differences from leading to undesirable results.” 
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The Interests of the Masses. 

THE BUREAUCRACY AND EDUCATED INDIA. 

16. A strong claim is made in the report that the 
official has hitherto been the best friend of the ryot, and 
that he must therefore retain power to protect him 
" until it is clear that his interests can safely bo left 
in his own hands or that the Legislative Councils repre- 
sent and consider his interests. So with the depressed 
classes.” No one would quarrel with the desire of the 
official to taka every reasonable precaution to protect 
the interests of the ryot and of the depressed classes. 
But the claim that the bureaucracy has hitherto been 
the beat friend of these classes can only ba conceded 
in a limited sense and requires to ba examined. Teis 
has become all the more nooassary in view of the fact 
that it is stated in the report tha‘ " the prospects of 
advance very greatly depend upon how far the educated 
Indian is in sympathy with and capable of fairly repre- 
senting the illiterate masses.” We have also been re- 
minded that it is urged that " the politicaily’minded 
classes stand somewhat apart from and in advance of 
the ordinary life of the country." The distinguished 
authors of the proposals have addressed a very kindly 
appeal to the educated oUsses that “ if they resent the 
suggestion that has been made that they have hitherto 
safeguarded their own position and shown insuffioieol* 
interest in the peasant and labouring population, nov? 
is the opportunity for them to acquit themselves of such 
an imputation and to coma forward as leaders of the 
people as a whole.” Several of the proposals for 
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reserving power to the bureauoraoy ant? not extending it 
to the educated Indian, until the peasant and the 
labourer has learnt the lesson of self-protection, seem 
tio be based on the idea that the former is their better 
friend. It has become necessary therefore to go briefly 
into this question. 

17. In the early days of British rule, the official 
did a groat deal for the people in establishing peace and 
order, in promoting protection of life and property, in 
providing the country with a set of codes of groat value, 
in organising the administration of justice, — civil and 
criminal, — and the police and the revenue departments, 
— in promoting irrigation, in improving Urn existing 
means of communications and creating new ones — 
roads, railways, posts and telegraphs— in establishing 
schools and hospitals to the extent ho did, and so on. 
Ha Scoured to a large body of the pccupiors of the soil 
the right to retain thoir holdings, — bringing the law 
in this respect in consonance with the ancient custom 
of the country, — so long as they paid the rent, and 
protected them against eviction and enhancement of 
rent except in accordance with law. For this and more 
all honour and gratitude to him. Bub I ask every 
good man and true man in the bureaucracy — and thoir 
number is not small — bo say whether in his opinion the 
oystom which he represents has done enough to advance 
I'he welfare of the ryot, the labourer and the general 
*na88 of the people? The report before me bears witness 
I'hat ibhas not. The report of the Commission which 
Was appointed after the great famine of 1877*78 drew 
attention to the fact that the mass of the people were 
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miserably poor, and that* no remedy againsfi the evils tc 
which they were exposed in times of famine, would Hq 
complete until a diversity of ocoupations was provided 
them by the encouragement of industrial pursuits. And 
yet little worth speaking of has been done in this direc- 
tion up to this day. The mass of the people are still steep- 
ed in poverty. They are also steeped in ignorance. The 
Education Commission of 1884 recommended the ex- 
tension of universal elementary education. But we 
know to our grief, how, after the lapse of thirty-three 
years, we stand in regard to it. So far as the depressed 
classes are concerned it is particularly a question of edu- 
cation. If the blessings of education had been secured 
to them, their position would have immensely improved. 
But this has not been done. Public health stands low 
as is evidenced by the high rate of mortality. The needs 
of the population in respect of sanitation and medical 
relief have been poorly met. Technical education has 
not been promoted, — industries not encouraged. Indiana 
have not been admitted in fair numbers into the higher 
ranks of the public services — civil and military public 
expenditure has not been reduced but has on the 
contrary been raised to an enormous extent. During all 
this time power has remained absolutely in the hands of 
the bureaucracy. It has found money for everything it 
thought it fit to provide for, but it baa again and again 
pleaded want of funds for promoting services bearing 
directly on the people’s welfare. 

18. Let us now see what the educated Indiana have 
been doing during this identical period. Prom 188^* 
they have been meeting regularly every year in Con* 
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grass aii graab personal saorifioe and earnestly pressing 
upon the bureaucracy measure after measure calculated 
to improve fche lob of the rural population and the 
general mass of tho people. A glance at the resolu* 
tioDs passed by the Congress during thirty-three years 
affords unquestionable evidence of the attitude of the 
educated Indian towards the mass of his countrymen. 
In 1886, the Congress stated that it “ regards with the 
deepest sympathy, and views with grave apprehension, 
the increasing poverty of vast numbers of. the popula- 
tion of India,” and urged the introduction of repre- 
sentative institutions “ as one of the most important 
practical steps towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the people.” In 1887, it urged '* that having regard 
to the poverty of the people, it desirable that the 
Government be moved to elaborate a system of technical 
education, suitable to the condition of the country and 
to encourage indigenous manufactures.” In 1888, it 
urged that it was the first duty of the British Govern- 
naent in India “ to foster and encourage education, 
general as well ae technical, in all its branches,” again 
emphasised the importance, in view of the poverty of 
the people, of encouraging indigenous manufactures^ 
and advocated the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into the industrial condition of the country. 
In 1891, in reply to a telegram from General Both, it 
aaid that the sad condition of fifty to sixty millions of 
^alf-sbarving paupers, constituted the primary raison 
^ of its existence. It again and again pressed the 
view upon the Government that “ India can never be; 
or justly governed, nor her people prosperous or 
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confcenDed. until they are allowed, through their olucted 
reproHentardvofl, a potential voice ia the legislatures of 
their country, and urged a series of oeeasures of re- 
trefichnoent and improvement with the view of improving 
the unh^Appy condition of arfaira. For years it urgtii 
the reduction of the salt tax and the raising of tba 
taxable minimum for the income-tax from Ra. 500 fcc 
Hm. 1 000 before these measures were adopted by Jhe 
Government. It ha‘» ceaseloasly advocated the adoptioo 
of an improved excise policy and the introduction of a 
simple system of local option in the case of all villagea, 
to keep temptation away from the door of the poor, 
Its advocacy of an improvement In the administration 
of the Forest laws and for the abolition of the evil 
system of forced labour and supplies {hegar and msad), 
also its strong agitation against the system of inden- 
tured labour and for the propjr treatment of Indians in 
the colonies, have all been in the interests of the sains 
classes. In the interests of agricultural developraent, 
it ha^ urged that the Government should impose a limit 
Upon its land revenue demand and that it should secure 
fixity of tenure, wherever it does not exist, to the tenant 
in the land he tills. It advocated the starting of Agri- 
cultural Banks and the adoption of measures for the 
improvement and development of agriculture as it hail 
been developed in other countries and the establish, 
ment of a larger number of experimental and demons- 
tration farms all over the country. It has again and 
again reiterated “ that fully fifty millions of the popula- 
tion, a number yearly increasing, are dragging out a 
miserable existence on the verge of starvation, and that 
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in Hvery decade several millions acstually parish by star- 
vation, “ and has hunobly urged thali immediate steps 
should Vie taken to remedy this calam’toua state of 
affairs. When the famine of 1896^ occurred, the Con- 
gress again drew pointed attention to the great poverty 
of the people and again insisted that the true remedy 
against the evils of the recurrence of famine lay in blie 
adoption of a policy, whicVi would onforca euonomy, 
hunbaud the resources of the state, foster tho davclcp- 
ment of indigenous and local arts and indastrins which 
have practically been extinguished, and h-dp forward the 
introduction of modern arts and industries.” 

19. It is unnecessary to prolong this list, and no 
refer to other resolutions of tho Congress of a similar cha- 
racter. I hope this is enough to show how earnestly and 
pathetically the educated Indian has heeii pleading for 
the lifetime of a goueratiou for tho adoption of measures 
having the one aim of ameliorating the lot of bis poorer 
countrymen. The proceedings of Provincial and even 
eommunal Oonfarenoes and of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council bear similar testimony, bub 
it is unueceBsaty to refer to them in detail. I think the 
educated Indian can safely claim that he has proved 
that ha is at least as much in sympathy with and cap- 
able of representing the illiterate masses as our friend 
the official. 

A CONTRAST— PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 

20. It is regrettable to have to note that the British 
electorate and its responsible agent, the bureauoraoy^ 
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which has held absolute power during the period in 
question has responded bub title bo the representations 
of the educated Indian. In the same period the Japa- 
nese, who were in not half so good a position as India 
so far as material resources and administrative organi- 
zation were concerned, have achieved enormous pro- 
gress ; they have made education universal in their 
country, given technical and scientific education to 
their youth bo fit them to play their part successfully 
in every branch — civil, military and naval — of thb 
activity of a civilized country, developed their indua- 
tries, — huilb up their manufactures, promoted natiouai 
banking and credit, — enhanced the prosperity and strength 
of their people, and raised their country bo the position 
of a first class world-power whose manufactures are 
pouring into Europe and India, whose steamers are car- 
rying on its own export and import trade, and who^e 
friendship has been of incalculable value to the British 
Governmeric in the present crisis. Educated Indians feel 
that if the British electorate and Parliament had agreed 
to admit them to a sharo of power as they asked for in 
1886 , they too would have been able to achieve a consi- 
derable degree of similar progress in their country, and 
they are naourally anxious that that power s’uould not be 
withheld any longer from them. The failure of the 
bureaucracy to do much of what it should have dona 
to build up the national strength and prosperity of the 
Indian people during the last thirty-three years, in 
of the repeated representations of educated Indiana, 
lias created a widespread conviction among them that 
the healthy progress of the country will not be ensurad 
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"jnlo'Sfi power is given to them to promote it. Thifl waa 
H factor in the problem even in 1914. The events of 
the layt four years have inteuaifiad its importance and 
added a new element to the situation. 

THE EFFECTS OP THE WAR. 

21. Before the war Indiana based their claim to a 
share in the Governmeut of their country on natural 
right and justice, which was supported by the pledges of 
the British sovereign and Parliament. That claim haa 
received additional strength by the part which India 
haa played in the war. India will ever be grateful to 
Lord Hardinge for having sent her Expeditionary 
Force to help England and France in the great fight 
for liberty, right and Justice, and she is naturally 
proud of all the help which her princes and people 
have given to the British Empire in the hour of her 
great ueed. It has been aoknowledged that but for the 
timely and powerful help of the Indian contingent the 
fortunes of the war would have been very adversely 
affected in France towards the end of 1914. It is also 
indisputable that hut for India’s splendid rally. British 
prestige would have suffered irretrievably in the East. 
In view of this achievement of which any nation may 
be proud, Indians ask what reason is there for England 
not permitting them even partly to manage their 
J^omestio affairs now as Canada and Australia and the 
<>ther self-governing British Colonies do. Iilr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have taken full note of the effects 
of the war on India. They have observed : — The war 
has given to India a new sense of self-esteem.*’ She 
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has in the words of Sir Satyendra Sinha, " a feeling of 
profound pride that she has not fallen behind ofchet 
poriiouB of the British Empire but has stood shoulder 
to shoulder with them in the hour of their aorept 
trial.” She feels that she has been triad and not found 
wanting, that thereby her status has bean raised, and 
that it is only her duo that her higher status should be 
recognized by Great Britain and the world at large.” 
They have further noted that “ the war has coma to be 
regarded more and more clearly as a struggle between 
liberty and despotism, a struggle for the right of small 
nations and for tho right of all people to rule their own 
destinies,” that " attention is repeatedly called bo the fact 
that in Europe Britain is fighuing on tho side of liberty, 
and it is urged that Britain cannot deny to the people of 
India that for which she is herself fighting in Europe and 
in the fight for which she has been helped by India's 
blood and treasure.. .The speeches of English and Ame- 
rican statesmen, proclaiming the necessity for destroying 
German militarism, and for conceding tho right of self- 
determination to the nations have had much effect upon 
political opinion in India and have contributed to givo 
new force and vitality to the demand for self-government 
which was making itself more and more widely heard 
among the progressive section of the people.” This 
clear and correct statement, for which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford are entitled to our thanks, should 
have led one to expect that they would recommend the 
introduction of a substantial measure of responsible 
government in India, which would mark a clear recogni- 
tion of her higher status as 'also of the principle of self- 
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defeerminatiion. Bnfchbeir proposals fall far short of that. 
It is surprising that after taking a full survey of the situa- 
tion, they could come to the conclusion that at this period 
of the day Indiana would he satihlied with proposals of 
reform whioh will not give them a real and potential 
voice in the ad mini'L^r, ration of their country’s affairs, in 
the Central as well as in tlie Provincial Governments. 

THK INTERESTS OF FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 

MERCHANTS AND rUDIilC SERVANTS. 

22. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have per- 
suaded themselves that Indiana are not yet fit for such a 
measure. But they cannot porsuade Indians to agree 
with them, I have already (iHalt with the principal 
grounds upon which they have based their conclusions. 
I have given sufficient reasons for the belief that the 
interests of the ryot will not suffer at the hands of 
educated IndianSt I have shown that neither educa- 
tional backwardness nor rtifforeocen of religion, race 
4ud caffta stand in the way o( reform. I am bound to 
add that Indians will resent the further suggestion 
that if power were transferred to them, the interests of 
missionaries, foreign merchants, and of foreigners in 
the service of India would suffer. Educated Indians 
have not shown any hostility towards missionaiies. % On 
the contrary they have pulled very well with many of 
them. Bub the anxiety of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford to place the interests of persons who pro- 
fessedly coma to this country to convert its peopie 
from the faith of their ancestors, in the scale against 
13 
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tihe demands of the country for advance in the direc* 
tion of self-government, bo vital to national life and 
growth, will supply to unprejudiced minds a new 
argument in favour of home rule. It is equally unjusl) 
to the people of this country to suggest that if they 
got power they might use it to the injury of foreign 
merchants and public servants. Have not the relations 
of the foreign olerohants with Indians at all important) 
centres of industry, been uniformly of good will and 
fair dealing ? What reason is there then to be found in 
fact to justify the apprehension that if Indians got power 
they would indulge in any " prejudiced attack" on, or 
allow any " privileged competition” against, any exist- 
icg industry ? That they will be so foolish as to jeopar- 
dise their country’s enormous trade — import and export 

giving any just cause for complaint to the foreign 

merchant, whom they cannot replace for a long time? 
That they will nob have the sense to recognise that the 
maintenanoe and improvement of that trade demands 
nothing more urgently than that no foreigner should 
have a suspicion of any but fair and honourable treat- 
ment at their hands ? As regards the public servant, 
what reason again is there to doubt that he may not be 
supported in the legitimate exercise of his functions 
or that " the rights and privileges guaranteed or implied 
in the conditions of his employment ” may be tampered 
with by the Government if Indians got a share in it? Is 
there any. reasonable ground for apprehending that 
Indians, representing the best elements of Indian societyi 
.will ever think foattempting to braak ooveoants wbiob 
4>ave been Bolemnly naade on their babali ? Will tbs'* 
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))e fihe way in which they would expect to attract the 
foreign expert and teohnioaUy trained man whom it will 
be necessary in their own interests to invite to help them 
for many a year to come ? Clearly these apprehensions 
are not justified. 

SOME IMPORTANT CONDITIONS INSUFFICIENTLY 
APPRECIATED. 

23. 1 fear that in dealing with the questions noted 

above as well as with many othersi one all-importanb 
condition of the problem has not received euifioienb 
consideration. It is this that even if the full measure of 
self-government which we Indians have asked for is 
conceded, the existing system of administration will 
not be torn up by the roots. The Executive Govern- 
ment will continue to be predominantly European. It 
will still have the decisive voice in all matters of ad- 
ministration. The entire edifice of administration which 
has been built up in a hundred years will remain un- 
shaken^ The administration of justice will continue to 
remain under the High Courts. The existing body of 
laws will remain in force. Even if a new legislature 
should waut to alter or repeal an Act, it will not be in 
its power to do so until the head of the Government 
should give his consent to the measure by which it may 
bo sought to do it. The services will continue to be 
manned by the present inoumbents, and, even, if fifty per 
oent, of the higher appointments should be filled up in 
India in the future, it will be long, very long, before the 
services will be half-Indianised, These facta contain ia 
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themBelves a guarantee, \(hi&b cannot! fail, that the new 
order of things which may be ushered will not lead tc 
any catastrophe to any existing interests. And they 
ought to inspire courag} nod oonhdence in Englishmen 
in dealing with the question of the introduction of a real 
measure of self-government in India. 

NEED FOR MAKING INDIA SELF-SUPPORTING. 

24. Thera is another vital condition, newly coma 
into existence which demands serious oonaidoraticn. 
The war has forcibly tirawti attention to the dangeis to 
which India is exposed, in its preatufe condition, both 
industrially and poliMoally. It is a matter of supreme 
thankfulness that we have got on so far as we have 
none. Let u9 hope and pray that we shall got to the 
and of the chapter with equal good luck. Let ue ai.'C 
hope that this devastating war will soon end, ami 
that the peace which will follow will endure for a lon^ 
time. But it will not bo the part of wisdom and states- 
manship to build enfcireU upon such a hope, Tb will he 
safer to think that it may be falsified and that there 
may ho another war within ben years or so, and to be 
prepared for it. Bub htiw to be prepared for it ? That 
is the question. The learned authors say that the 
war has thrown strong light on the military im- 
portance of economic development. We know that tbe 
possibility of sea communications being temporarily 
interrupted forces us to rely on India as an ordnance basa 
for protective operations in the Eastern theatres of war. 
This in true, but the experience of the war has sbo^o 
more than this. It has shown that nob only should India 
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become self-eupporbing in the ma'ifcer of f orging weapons of 
defence and offence, but that India’s eons should be trained 
to use those weapons iu larger numbers and in batter 
ways than heretofore. Mr. Montagu and Lord CbelmS' 
ford have noted the importance of this question, but they 
have naturally left it for consideration hereafter with the 
nota that it must be faced and settled.” It is devoutly 
to be hoped that it will be settled soon and rightly, that, 
both iu the interest of India and c( England, English 
statoHiuen will realise that India’s safety in the future vvill 
depend, to a much greater ex*or;t than in the past, upon 
her own sons being as well trained and equipped to fight 
as are the sons of the countries that surround her — of 
.\fgani8tan, of Persia, of Turkey — and of Japan. This 
demands that England should make up her mind to 
treat India now not as a trusty dependant but as a 
trusted partner, and to admit her sons on a footing of 
perfect equality with Englishmen to all branches and 
grades of the Military service, on land, on the sea and 
in the air. Both justice and expediency demand that 
Indians should bo treated by Englishmen as comrsdes 
in arms in the full sense of the expression, and that 
they should be trained as Englishmen are trained for 
all branches of the service, superior as well as inferior. 
But the very grudging manner in which, after nearly 
half a century of agitation and after four years of this 
dreadful war, the question of throwing the King’s Com- 
D^issions open to Indians has been dealt with makes 
one despair of the claims of Indians to be fitted for the 
defence of their country, being justly dealt with until a 
Buhatanbial measure of political power is enjoyed by 
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Indians. Politioal atafeus depends upon political power, 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said in their report 
that the importanoe of the question of British Commia- 
giona outweighs in the eyes of India all others. They 
recommended that a oonaiderable number of Commis- 
sions should now be thrown open to Indians. There 
were 2,689 officers of the British Army serving in India 
in 19U-15. and 2,771 of the Indian Army, or 5,560 in all. 
It is estimated that for the new army of half a million 
about fifteen thousand officers will be required. But the 
Government of India have decided, with the approval 
of the Bight Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India, 
to nominate only ten Indian gentlemen annually during 
the war for Cadetships at the Boyal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and to offer a certain number of temporary 
King's Commissions in the Indian army to selected can- 
didates nominated partly from civil life and partly from 
the army. No number has been fixed for Commissions 
which are to be granted under any of the headings (1), 
(2) or (3). Indians had hoped that this question of 
Commissions will be* dealt with in - a broader spirit. 
They naturally think that adequate justice has not been 
done to their claims, and they feel keenly disappointed. 
But this attitude towards Indians will persist until 
Indians come to exercise power in the administration of 
their country. 


FISCAL AUTONOlfT. 

25. There is yet another condition of the problem of 
outstanding importance which demands attention, 
that is the question of fiscal autonomy. Mr, Montagu- 
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and Lord Chelmsford have noted the weakness of India’s 
eoonomio position and also the keenness of the 
desire of Indians to improve it. They have recognised 
that eoonomio, political and military considerations, all 
equally demand the industrial development of India. 
They truly say that they " cannot measure the access 
of strength which an industrialised India would bring 
to the power of the Empire.” They observe that " after 
the war the need for industrial development will be 
all the greater unless India is to become a mere 
dumping-ground for the manufactures* of foreign nations 
which will then be competing for the markets on which 
their political strength so perceptibly depends ” They 
note that the question of the Indian tariff is connected 
intimately with the mater of industries. Wo are grate- 
ful to them for having put forward the views of educat- 
ed Indians on this important subject. Tuey have 
pointed out that " educated Indian opinion ardently 
desires a tariff,”. ..that " there is a real and keen desire 
for fiscal autonomy,” that the educated Indian believes 
that as^ long as Englishmen will continue to decide the 
question of the tariff for him, they will decide in the 
interests of England and not according bo his wishes, as 
is shown by the debate on the Cotton Excise duty in the 
House of Commons. They have assumed with sabisfac- 
liioD that when the fiscal relations of all parts of the 
Hnapire and the rest of the world come to be considered 
by an Imperial Conference, “India will be adequately 
represented there.” But how ? By the nomination of an 
Indian by the Viceroy, as in the last two years ? It is 
^ell-known that Indian public opinion is not satisfied 
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with such Dominai.ic>u. Aad apart froLn bliat, whose views 
is such a nominee to represent at the Conference, the 
Viceroy’s or those of the Governor-Genoral-in-Oounoil or 
his ow'n ? If of tlie former, it will be a misuse of language 
to say that the people of India are represented at the 
Conference. If the latter, will the Government of Indi'v 
be willing to be hound in such an important matter as the 
question of tariffs by the independent opinion of their own 
nominee selected without the support of the IndianLegisla- 
tive Council ? The poaition will be quite anomalous. If the 
reoresentabion of India is to be a reality, the only courae 
which should be followed is to ask the Indian members o{ 
the Imperial Legislative Council (or of the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislatiye Councila) to recommend a person 
for nomination by the Government of India as 
representative at the Conference. Such a representative 
will of course ascertain and voice the considered opinion 
of bliose to whom be will owe bis appointment, to whom 
he will hold himself primarily responsible ; and the 
Government of India must bi prepared to aooepi 
such opinion as its own, or the idea of having 
India represented at the Conference must be aban- 
doned, and the experiment tried of subjeobing her 
people to a policy laid down by representatives of the 
United Kingdorn and the Dominions withoiib oonBulb 
ing Indians. In view of the practice established during 
the last two years, it may be safely assumed that such 
a proposal will not bo entertained for a moment. Power, 
then, mu sb be given bo the representatives of the peop^'^ 
in the Central Government of India to direct the policy 
of the Indian Government in this matter, 
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proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Ohelmaford must 
he oxpandod in this direction. As tho proposals stand, 
they will not give any auoh powa»*. As the authors them- 
selves havQ observed : *' The changes which wo propose 
in the Government of India will still luave the settle- 
ment of India's tariff in the hands of a Government 
amenable to Parliament and the Secretary of Snate.” 
This means that the policy of the Government of India 
will continue to be the policy of tiis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. For all the reasons which they have given, and 
which 1 have added, this will be wholly unsatisfactory. 
The davalopraerit of Indian industries is a matter of 
vital national irnportanoa to India. It will largely 
depend upon the Government of India having the 
power and the will to impose such tariffs as may be 
considered to be neoessary either for revenue or for the 
protection of her industries from powerful foreign com- 
petition. But what will the Governnidnt of India stand 
for in this all-important matter if it is not to express 
and carry out the will of the people of India, spuakiug 
through* their elected repraaentativos in the (jegislativo 
Oouooil ? Ttie Government of India responsible to 
Parliament and to the Secretary of State can only go 
30 far as it is permitted by them and no farther. It is 
ooly 3 , Government of India responsible to the people 
Qf India that can be expected to adopt the policy 
which their interests demand. In a matter of such 
vital concern bo tho people, where bne disadvantages. 
*59DQporary though they may be, of a poliev of 
will have to be borne bv the people, the Gov- 
sronaent cannot speak with oven moral force unless 
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ib flpaaks in oonformiby with their aaoertained wishes 
and opinions. If the view presented above is correct;, 
then it follows that if the industrial development of 
India is to have a fair future, fiscal autonomy must be 
granted to India, and that if it is, power must be given 
to the representatives of the people in the Central 
Government to lay down the policy which the Executive 
is to carry out. 

26. I have discussed the conditions of the problem at 
some length because it is obvious that the recommanda 
tions which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
made, have been determined and limited by the views 
they have taken of those oouditions. They themselves 
have said The considerations of which we took note 
in Chapter YI forbid us immediately to hand over com- 
plete responsibility.” It is therefore that they decid- 
ed to proceed by transferring responsibility for certain 
functions of Government while reserving control over 
others. 1 hope I have shown that they have taken 
an exaggerated view of the diificulties of the problena, 
and have under-estimated the value of the conditions 
which call for or favour the introduction of a substantial 
measure of responsible government. I have also shown 
that they have not given due weight to the conditions 
created by the war — the part which India has played m 
the war, and the needs of her situation in the immediate 
future as disclosed by the war. If in the light of these 
considerations their view of the conditions of the pro- 
blem requires to bo revised, it follows that the proposals 
which they have made must needs undergo largo 
modifications and expansion. It is evident that the 
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terms of the announoement of the 20lih August last also 
imposed a severe ooustraiot upon them. Tne y seem to 
have oonvinoed themselves early of the wisdom of the 
policy of that announcemant, as they interpreted it and 
then unconsciously to have given special weight to points 
which supported that policy. The distinguished authors 
appear to have been partly conscious of this. For after 
emphasising the difficulties of the problem, they proceed 
to justify their doing so. They say : ** Why have we 
tried to descrihe the complexities of the task before us, 
and in particular why have we laid stress upon the 
existence of silent depths through which the cry of the 
press and the platform never rings ? In the first place of 
course we wish to insist on the importance of these 
factors in considering the time necessary for the complete 
aG^aiument of responsible government in a country in 
wbiob, in spite of rapid processes of growth, so great a 
majority of the people do not ask for it and are not 
yet fitted (or it. But our chief purpose is more impor- 
tant than this. We desired to test the wisdom of the 
announaement of August 2()ch. If we have conceded 
&1I that can fairly be said as to the difficulties of the 
task before us, then the policy which has been laid 
down can be judged in the light of all the facts.. ..We 
believe that the announcement of August 20 was right 
^ud wise, and that the policy which it embodies is the 
only possible policy for India.” Ifi as I have endea- 
voured to show, the facts have not been correctly 
appreciated, the oonolusions deduced from them cannot 
be right. We have no quarrel with the policy of the 
aQDouQoemeut so far as it lays down that complete 
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re^pon 8 ibl 0 government shouM be established in India 
not at one hound bub by stages. Bub I do not agree 
with the view that it necessarily demands that those 
stages shall be many and that they shall be reached in 
a long period of time. If that wore the oorreot inter- 
pretation of the policy of the announoemenb, and if t-hnli 
announcenient stood in the way of the needed meisuro 
of reform, the difticnlty must he sieved by a more liberal 
pronouncement. Trie people of India had no voiee m 
determining the language of the announoomant of AugUos 
20, and the cause of Indian reform must not be prejudr^od 
by it. Bub I maintain that there is nothing in that 
aunouDcomenb wiiioh stands in the v^ay of a subsiiantial 
measure of responsible government being introduced 
the first slop towards the goal. We have urged the 
0 rrigress-League scheme should be that first step. But 
if that is not to be, the proposals under consideration 
must yet be ‘X.iauded and modified to become adequate 
to rneetp the requiremauts of the siDuation. I will indicate 
below M.sJ rna.u .lir6«?tions in which, in rav opinion, -lifl 
propv>sHls should be modified aud expanded. 


SUGGESTIONS FOK ItlODIFICATION AND EXPANSION. 

27. (1) The many qualifying conditions contained 
in the pronouMooment of August 20, created a suspicion 
in the minds of Indians chat Dliough His 
Government had declared reaponsil^le goverumoot to 
fciie goal of British Policy in India, the intention was tba* 
this goal shoulil bi-reaebed only after a very long 1*^^ 
The proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Gheloo* 
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based on thab pronouncemonfe tend to confirm that? 
auapicion. They have proposed a very Iiui.fced and 
qualified measure of responsible governmjnfc for the 
provinces to start with, and as rejards future develop- 
macb, they guard themselves by saying that their proposal 
for the appointment of a Commission ten years after the 
new Act, should not be taken as implying that there can 
be established by that time, complete resporiHihlo govetn- 
oient m the Provinces. They say that the reasons that 
make complete responsibility at preyeut impOH»!h!G Rra 
likely to continue operative in some degree even after a 
deoad^*. As regards the Government of India, they are not 
prepared, without experience of the results of their pro- 
posals relating to the provinces, to effect changes in 
it- I cannot reconcile myself to these views. I think 
the needs of the country demand that pro vinoiai Govern, 
raents should be made autonomous at once, and that 
a period of time should be fixed within which complete 
responsible government is to be established in the 
Central Government of India Even if twenty years 
were fij^d as the outside limit, wo shall know where we 
stand. Among Indians many will regard it too long a 
period ; anqoug Europeans, many will consider it too short. 
Hut twenty years is in all conscience long enough time 
within which to prepare this country, with all the pro- 
firess that stands behind it, and with all the advantages 
of ft well-organised and welHestablished administration, 
to bear the full burden of the now responsibility. The 
history of other countries supports the view that in thig 
period education can ha made universal, industries can 
he developed, bo as to make India sdlf'SuffiGient both in 
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respeoii of the ordinary needs of the people and also in 
respect of military requirements, and Indians can be 
trained in sufficient numbers to officer the Indian army 
and to take their proper places alongside of their British 
lellow-subiects in the service of the country and the King- 
Emperor. The great advantage of the proposal would be 
that every one concerned will know that the journey to 
the goal has to be completed within the time specified, 
and the progress towards it will be better regulated and 
assured. If this suggestion is accepted, it should be 
stated in the statute which is being drafted in England, 
that it is intended that full responsible government should 
be established in India within a period not exceeding 
twenty years. This will remove a lot of misappreben* 
sion and facilitate agreement on many matters. 

(2) My second suggestion is that, it being definitely 
settled that responsible government is to be established 
within a specified time adequate provision should be 
made at once for training Indians in India for admis' 
sion to the extent of half the number, at present, o( 
offices in every branch of the public service, military 
as well as civil, provided they pass the prescnbd 
tests. These tests should of course be the same for 
them as for their English fellow-subjecbs. We should 
feel thankful to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
ior their recommendations on this subjeob. But tbe 
percentage of recruitment in India which they hava 
proposed for the Indian Civil Service is low ; ib sbo'^^'^ 
he raised to 50 per cent. As regards military servioe- 
they have recommended that * a considerable nuoabef 
of Commissions should now be given to Indians ? ' 
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it is high time that half the number of oommiBBiona 
should be thrown open to Indians, subject of course 
to the essential condition that they pass the prescribed 
tests. This will at first sight seem to be a large order. 
But a little consideration will show that it is not so. 
This wicked war has taken a sadly heavy toll of British 
officers. The Universities of the United Kingdom 
have covered themselves with undying glory by the 
contributions they have made to it. Bat their losses 
have been appalling: and in the years that lie before us 
they will be called upon to supply an increasing num- 
ber of captains to the various branches of national 
activity which will be set up after the war. It is per- 
missible to think therefore that the demand upon them 
for officers for the army will be greater than they will 
be able to meet. Besides owing to the tremendous wastage 
of officers during the war and the greater demands 
of the army of the future, a much larger number of 
youths will have to be put under training, than used 
to be before tbe war. These oonsiderations enforce 
the claitns of Indian youths to be admitced in sufficient 
numbers for training as officers in the Indian army. It 
will be both unwise and unjust not to recognise and 
encourage these claims to tbe full. Let an equal number 
of Indian and Unglish youths be admitted into tbe 
oolleges at Quetta and Wellington, and let them undergo 
the same training and testa together. The mutual confi- 
dence and friendships which will grow between them 
there will be assets of inestimable value to tbe cause of 
the empire. Similarly let it be provided that Indians 
should be trained for and admitted to every other branch 
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of the Navy and the Army, including the aiu-sorvion 
These measures will furnish the moat convincing proof 
to Indiana that England means to treat India in future 
as a partner and not as a dependency, 

PKOVINCIAL GOVEllNMENT. 

f 

28. I have said that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelini:* 
ford have put an unduly strict interpretation on the terms 
of the pronouncement of August 20th. It is due to 
them at the same jime to say that, consistently with 
that interpretation, they have proposed to introduce au 
element of real respousibility to tlia people in the pro- 
vincial Governments which they have reccrnmendoJ. 
They have proposed that the transferred subjeuts 
shall he in the charge of a minister or ministers to be 
nominated by t-he Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council ; that such ministers 
shall be appointed for the term of the Legislative 
Councils ; that the ministers, together with the Gover- 
nor, should foroi tbe administration with regard to tbege 
subjects ; that on such subjects tbe decisions of the 
ministers should be final, subject only to the Governor’fi 
advice and control. They have said that they expecii 
the Governor to refuse assent to the proposals of b's 
ministers only when the consequence of acquiescence 
would clearly be serious, or when they are clearly seen 
to be the result of inexperience. They do not intend 
that the Governor should be in a position to refuse assent 
at discretion to all his ministers’ proposals. This is tbe 
best part of the proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford for which I offer thanks to them. It 
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give the minisfeers more power aod responaibility witih 
regard to ' transferred sahjeots ’ than they would have bad 
under the Congress* League soheme. But it is weighed 
by various conditions and it requires to be improved. In 
the first place it should be provided that the elected 
oaember or members to be nominated by the Governor 
shall be selected from among the first few men who 
command the largest measure of confidence of their 
fellow-members. Appointment by election having been 
negatived, the best course to follow will probably be 
that the Appointment should be made from among 
a panel of three or four recommended by the elected 
members. Though it will limit the field of seleo* 
tion, still it would leave the selection to the Governor, 
But it will at the same time ensure that the Governor 
shall not select a man, who, though he is an elected 
member, is not aoceptahle to the majority of the Council. 

29. The second point is that the ministers sho^uld 
ha members of the Executive Council and nob merely 
of the Executive Government. The distinction between 
the Exeflubive Government and the Executive Council 
should be abolished. Dividing the Government into 
^hab the authors themselves point out will, in effect, be 
bwo committees with different responsibilities, will 
weaken the power and responsibility of the administra* 
tion for promoting the welfare of «the province. In fact 
the division of subjeots into * transferred ’ and reserved ‘ 
Bubjeobs requires to be reconsidered, but of this further 
On. 

30. Under the aijrangements proposed, it would rest 
with the Governor to decide whether to call a meeting 

14 
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of his whole Govornmenti or of either part of it The 
actual deoisioo on a * transferred subject ' would be taken 
by the Governor and his minister; the action to be 
taken on a ‘ reserved subject ’ would be taken by the 
Governor and the other members of his Executive 
Council. At a meeting of the whole Government, when 
it would be called, there would never be any question of 
voting, for the decision would ha left to that part of i>he 
Government which will be responsible for the particular 
subject involved. Under this arrangement the Executive 
Council will be practically relieved of all responsibility 
relating to ‘ transferred subjeobs.’ The entire blaraj 
for the want of adequate progress in the matter of t-be 
‘ transferred subjects’ will be thrown upon the ministtr 
or ministers. * 

31. Nor will the financial arrangements proposed 
under this system bo satisfactory from the point of vi3sv 
of the transferred services. In the first place it is 
down as a postulate that so long as the Governor-in* 
Council is responsible for ‘reserved subjects’ he noust 
have power to decide what revenue he requires. It 
proposed that the provincial budget should be framed 
by the Executive Government as a whole. The firsl* 
charge on provincial revenues will bo the contribution 
to the Government of India ; and after that the 
supply for the ‘ reserved subject ’ will have priority. 
The remainder of the revenue will be at the disposal 
of the ministers for the purposes of the ' transferred 
subjects-’ If such residue is not sufficient for 
needs, it will be open to the ministers to suggeali extr* 
taxation, either within the sohodule of permissible 
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vinoial taxatiion, or by obt^aining the sanotion of the 
GovernmeDt of ludia to some tax not included in the 
Bobedule. It is said that the question of now taxation 
will be deoided by t>he Governor and the ministers. 
Bat it is olear that the responsibility for proposing the 
taxation will really lie upon the iatter. The Executive 
Government as a whole will not be responsible for the 
proposal. The distinguished authors recognise that new 
taxation will ba necessary for no conoeivahla economics, 
say they, can finance the new developments which are to 
be anticipated. Why then should the rasponsibility for 
DtjW taxation, to which a certain odium attaches in the 
best of circumstances, bo thrown upon the shoulders of the 
ministers alone and not upon the Government of the pro- 
finoQ as a whole. The proposed arrangnmont is unfair. 
The responsibility for developing ‘ transferreii subjects ’ is 
to ho placed upon the ministers. The power of deciding 
what part of the revenues shall bo allotted for the dis- 
charge of the responsibility is to bo retained in the 
hands of the Governor-in- Council. Power is given 
to the* ministers to propose additional taxation, but 
he is not to be supported in the exercise of that 
power by the colleotive roaponsibihty of the Executive 
Government. Proposals for new taxation are seldom 
popular. When such proposals will be pub forward 
without the support of the Government as a whole, the 
chances of their being accepted by the legislature will be 
seriously affected. It is proposed that the Legislative 
Council should havo no option but to submit to the 
proposal of the Governor-in-Council with regard to 
expenditure on 'reserved subjects'. This is not oalou^ 
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lated to promote a wiliingoesB in it to agree to new pro- 
posals for taxation even for ' transferred subjeotsV It 
is evident that the prc^peots of such subjeots 
properly financed are far from satisfactory. Nor are thg 
prospects of the success of this part of the proposals 
as a whole more assuring. The position of the minitstbra 
will be unenviable. They must either bear the blame 
of failure to promote progress in their departments 
or they must expose themselves to the odiuoi of propos- 
ing new taxation without having the power to deal with 
the revenue and expenditure aa a whole. 

32. Under existing arrangements, it is the Govero- 
ment of India by whose authority allotments fordifferenfe 
subjects are made. Under the proposed arrangamentfii, 
this power will be left to the Governor-in Counoil 
Under it both the ministers and the Lttgislative Coun- 
cils will be liable to he compelled to accept allotm-.i 's 
for the reserved subjects with which they do not 
and they have no right of appeal even to the Govorn- 
ment of India. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmaford 
hold out the solace to the ministers as well as to the 
Legislative Council, that a periodic Commission shall 
review the proceedings of the Governor-in-Council, and 
that there will be an opportunity of arguing beforn the 
Commission that reserved subjeots have been extrava- 
gantly administered. The Commission is to come once 
in twelve years. An opportunity for arguing before 

against the dead decisions of the Govarnor-in OoUDcil 

can have little practical value. An arrangement ojor^ 
disadvantageous to the cause of popular GovernmeJi** 
could hardly be conceived. I am surprised that 
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obvious defeota did nob lead the diRtinqaished authorB 
to reject it. 

33. The entire queation of a division between traD 8 > 
ferred and reserved subjects oaay be considered here. 
The raison d'etre, of such division, in the opinion of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, is that 'complete res- 
ponsibility for the Government cannot be given imme- 
diafcelv without inviting a breakdown, and some res- 
ponsibility must be given, at once if our scheme is to 
have any value.* On this gioaad r,bay have proposed 
that certain beads of business snould be resained under 
oHioial and certain others made over bo popular control.’ 
Tney have proposed that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to decide what subjects should be transferred 
'or administration by the ministers. They have indicat- 
ed Dhc principle on which the list should be prepared, 
and they say that in pursuance of this principle we 
should not expect to find that departments primarily 
concerned with the maintenauce of law aud order were 
traiiafej'red. Nor should we expect the transfer of 
uialicers which vitally affect the well-being of the masses 
^bo may not be adequately represented in the new 
Councils, such, for example, as questions of land revenue 
or tenant rights. They desire that the responsibility 
^cr such subjects should remain with the official Govern- 
oaenb which is still responsible to Parliament. Res- 
ponsibility bo Parliament here means responsibility to 
Secretary of State for India. We well know the 
^oaoiog of this responsibility m practice. It is high 

that the responsibility to the Secretary of State 
^ 0 re raplao 0 (j responsibility to properly constituted. 
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repreaenfcative councils of the people. I have said before 
that elootorates which will be regarded as satiafacfcory 
by every reasonable man can be formed at once in fche 
country, to secure the avlequate representation of the 
masses in the Councils. Let the right of returning a 
member to the Provincial Council bo extended to every 
tahsil nr tainka, or groups of tahsila or talukas, which 
contain a certain minimu o of population. Tfc will be no 
argument, against my proposal that the Counoil will 
hacomo a very largo one. If the United Kingdom with 
a population less than th^^t of the United Provincea has 
a Houro of Commons consisting of G70 rncmbar.’i, thera 
is no reason why the United Provinces should not h»ivd 
%n equally large Legislative Assembly, The diflioulty 
abouti different and possibly conflicting interests, will 
largely disappear if representation is given co a puflici- 
entlv large number of units of reasonable diinorsions. 
If this is done, one may safely assume that fche asserably 
will include representatives of landholders, fceeaotd, 
bankers, traders merchants, educationists, lawyara, 
doctors, engineers, etc. Is it reasonable to think that 
an Executive Council, ccnaisfeing of two European and 
one Indian member», ca*» he more deeply infcerfls^fl'^ 
in or be better qualified to form a judgment aboufc 
maintenance of law and order in the province than -hia 
large body of the representatives of the people ? 
can be more vitally interested in the maintenanoao 


peace and fcranquilf’ty, in the provinces 


than such rfl* 


presentafcives ? Is it reasonable to apprehend that su-^ 
a bcdy will refuse to vote supplies which may bo 
for the mainkiiBrce of law and older ? Again 



such an assembly, which will evidently include a large 
number of men of light and leading in the province, bo 
most oorapefeent to consider questions relating to land 
revenue and tenants’ rights ? Will it not be right to 
assume that their combined intelligence and sense of 
justice will lead suoh an assembly to advocate fair play 
between the Government and the people and between 
one soetion of the people and another ? Why then 
should these subjects be reserved to he specially dealt 
with both administratively and legislatively ? The pro- 
vision that if the Legislative Council should refuse to 
accept the budget proposals for reserved subjects, the 
Governor-in* Council should have power to restore the 
whole or any part of the original allotment should be 
dropped. The Legislative Council should bo trusted to 
rightly understand and discharge its obligations in a 
matter of such vital concern to the people as the main- 
tenance of law and order. If there is an anprehensioa 
that existing expenditure on departments primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance of law and order may he 
reduced, this may he guarded against by a special pro- 
vision that this shall not be done unless it is assented to 
by the Governor. 

34. On the legislative side the proposal for a Grand 
Committee should be dropped. It involves a serious 
and unwarrantable derogation from the power and 
dignity of the Provincial Legislative Councils. All 
provincial legislation is at present passed by the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils. This should continue 
^0 bp po In the futurr. The Indian Statute hook con- 
tains over- abundant legislation for tho maintenance of 
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law and order in the country. Asa rule such legisla- 
tion is ali-India legislation, and has with few exceptions 
been enacted in the past by the Imperial Legislative 
Council. It may be safely assumed that it will continue 
to be 80 in the future. Few Provincial Councils have 
enacted any law affecting the maintenance of law and 
order. ^ The Bengal Council has between 1862 and 1914 
enacted only the Calcutta Police Act, the Bengal Mili* 
tary Police Act, the Calcutta Sub-Police Act and the 
Village Cbowkidari Act. And the Bombay Council 
bas since 18G7 enacted the Bombay Village Police Act 
and the City of Bombay and District Police Acts. 
It will be a gratuitous affront to the Provincial Legis- 
lative Ceutioils, both present and future, to suggest 
that they will not deal in the right spirit with any 
legislation of that character that any Provincial Ekocu- 
tive Government may think fft to undertake. It is also 
difficult to understand what Provincial Lsgislatioo a 
provincial Governor may require for the discharge of 
his reapocsibility for the * reserved subjeots.' Bat 
assuming that he should, it passes my understanding 
why the Provincial Legislative Council should not enact 
it. Xu view of the laws and regulations which already 
exist, Parliameut should tell Executive Governments 
in India that no legislation shall be passed in future 
Unless it rec^eivos the support of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Councils. It is evident 
that it ia contemplated that the Grand Committees 
should, be called into existence only occasionally. If 
then any oocaRiou should arise when a Provinotal hegls- 
lative Council should refuse to pass any legislation which 
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Ibe Executive Government oonsidera to be necessary, it 
will be better to ask the Central Government with the 
over-riding power of legislation which it is proposed to 
retain for it to enact it for the province. As regards 
legislation relating to land revenue aud tenant rights, 
clearly it is the popular Legislative Council which must 
under a proper constitution include a large number of 
representative landholders and tenants, which would be 
the most appropriate body to deal with it. 

35 So far than as the Provincial Governments are 
coDoarutid, I would recommend that there should be an 
Executive Council of four numbers, two of whom should be 
Indians nominated by the Governor out of a panel elected 
by the elected members of the Legislative Council holding 
charge of and being specially responsible for subjects of 
She most vital ccuoern to the people, and that there 
should be no reserved subjeccs and no Grand Committee. 
I would agree that the resolutions of the Councils other 
than thoso relating to the budget should be treated as 
recommendations. Kesolufaions relating to the budget 
should be binding on the Executive and the budget 
should be* modified to accord with them, subject to this 
limitation that the Legislative Council should not have 
She power to reduce existing expenditure on departments 
relating to law and order without the consent of the 
Govornor-in-Council. No new expenditure should bo 
incurred unless it is approved by the Legislative Council. 

BURMA. 

36. I should not omit to say a few words about 
Burma. The reason given for setting aside the problem 
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of Burma’s politiical evolution for separate aod future 
ooDsideration are inadequate and unoonvinoing. Burma 
was annexed to British India against the wish both of 
Burmans and Indians. If it had been made a Crown 
Colony as the Indian National Congress had urged, 
it would not have had to bear the greater oost of 
administration by the Indian Civil Service. But the 
proposal did not suit the Service, for the emoluments 
and prizes of the Indian Civil Service are greater than 
those ot a Crown Colony. However, as Burma has had 
to bear so long the disadvantages of having been maJe 
a province of India, it is nothing but fair that it should 
be allowed to share with the rest ot India the advant- 
ages of a popular administration. It would appear 
that it has an even stronger claim to a measure of seif- 
government than India. It was but yesterday that it 
was deprived of self-rule and placed under foreign 
subjection. Those conditions upon which Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have laid so much emphaain are 
much more favourable there than in India. Elucation is 
far naore widespread among the people, there are no such 
religious differences as exist in India, and the claim 
of the upper classes to be in sympathy with the masses 
will perhaps bo more readily conceded in their case 
than has been done in the case of Indians, It is no 
fault of the Burmans that the Provincial Legislative 
Council of Burma, as constituted under the Morley* 
Minto scheme, has no Burman elected element. As 
regards the argument that the application to Burma 
of the general principles of throwing open the public 
services more widely to Indians, would only mean the 
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replaoemeDb of one alien bureaucracy by another, 
Indians do nob desire bo lord ib over their brethren of 
Burmai and they will have no complaint to make if 
it will be laid down that the public services of Burma 
shall be recruited from the Burmese alone. If, however, 
as 1 fear, a good proportion of the services will be 
reserved for recruitment from non-Burmans, it will not 
be violently unreasonable to expect that Indians will be 
allowed to compete with Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders and South Africans for admission to that 
portion of the services. Bat it is unnecessary to dilate 
further on this. I hope that the reforms which it may 
be decided to introduce into India will be extended to 
Burma, with any reservation which the Burmans them- 
selves may desire to be made. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

37, But, as I have said before, noschomoof reform 
Will meet the requirements of the India of to-day or satisfy 
her national sentiment, which will not admit Indians 
to a ret^Bonable share of power in her central Govern- 
ment: and ib is here that the proposals of Mr, Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford are sadly defioieou. The Govern- 
ment of India is the centre of power in the Indian 
Empire and so it wjll largely remain even when the 
proposed reforms have beun introduced. It will conti- 
nue to deal with the most important questions which 
affect the country as a whole. It will still in a large 
measure lay down principles and formulate policies, 
ft will continue to deal with the great body of adjective 

substantive law which affects peace and order, life, 
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iiberby aud property, freedom of speech and of the 
press. Legislation affecting the various religions of the 
people will still continue to be its special care. It will 
continue to deal with the most important heads of 
taxation, the income-tax, the salt tax, customs, traiffs, 
stamps aud court-fees; with currency and exchange, 
banking and credit, commerce aud industry, with rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, and other matters which 
closely touch the people throughout the country. Being 
in 9Qle charge of the army and measures of defence, 
and of all other Imperial departments, it will continue 
to deal with the largest amount of annual expenditure. 
In addition to all this it is proposed by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Cuelmsford that a general over-riding power 
of legislation should be reserved to the Government of 
India for tlie discharge of all functions which it will 
have to reform. It would be enabled under this power 
to intervene iu any province for the protection and 
enforcement of the iutereslis for which it should con- 
sider itself responsible ; to legislate on any provincial 
matter in respect of which uniformity of legislation is 
desirable, either for the whole of India or for any two 
or more provinoas, and to pass legislation which may ba 
adopted either simplicitor or with modifications by any 
province which may wish to make use of it. Mr- 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford do not wish to admit 
the representatives of the people to any share in this 
vast power and responsibility which the Governnaent 
of India wields. In their opinion * pending the deve- 
lopment of responsible government in the provinces 
the Government of India must remain responsible ooly 
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to Parliament. In other words in all matters whioh. 
it judges to be essential to the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities for peace, order and good government, it must,, 
saving only for its aocoantability to Parliament, retain 
indisputable power.' I respectfully join issue here. In. 
the first place though it may not he difiicult bo under- 
stand the words ' responsibilitiaa for peace and order,' 
it will be impossible to define ' rdsponsihilities for good 
govarnmerib.' The expression is all-comprehensive, 
aud may be used to include any measure which the 
Executive Government may set its heart upon. Past 
experience justifies apprehension. Wiioever imagined 
that the words 'prejudicial to public safety’ in the 
rules under the Defence of India Act, would be iubcu*- 
pretod as they have been interpreted by neveral Execu- 
tive, Governments? The words ‘good government’ 
therefore ought in anvi event to be cut out of the 
iorixiula for reserving power which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford have suggested. In the second place — 
even with this modification, 1 submit that it is essential 
that the Government of India should be made at least 
partly responsible bo the people of India acting through 
their representatives in the Legislative Council. So far 
the Parliament is oonoernod, the distinguished 
authors themselves have observed ‘ that the interests 
shown by Parliament in Indian afifairs has not been 
well- sustained or welbinformed. It has tended to con- 
wrn itself chiefly with a few subjects, such as the 
Methods of dealing with political agitation, the opium 
hade, or the ootton excise duty’, and they have rightly 
^otedthat'in India such spasmodic interferences are 
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Apt to ba attribatad tu poiitioal exigencies at home.' 
In another place they say : — ‘ Parliamentary control 
cannot in fact be called a reality. Discussion is often 
out of date and iil-ioformed ; it tends to be confined to a 
little knot of members and to stereotyped topics ; and it 
is rarely followed by any decision.’ They no doubt reoom* 
mend as a remedy that the House of Commons should be 
asked to appoint a Helect Committee for Indian affairs 
at the beginning of eacffi session, which should exercise 
its powers by informing itself from time to time upon 
Indian questions, and by reporting to the House before 
the annual debate on the Indian estimates. They also 
propose chat the Secretary of State’s salary should ba 
placed on the English estimates and voted annually 
by Parliament. This will no doubt enable some live 
questions of Indian administration to he discussed by 
tiie Hoii.-a of C jmmons in Corqmitbee of supply. Bu*i 
having regard to the other pre occupations of Parlia- 
meut, which will greatly increase after the war, it is 
not reasonable to expect that Parliament will die- 
charge its responsibilities for the welfare of India anv 
becter in the future than it has done in the past. The 
acooaiitability of the Governraant of India to Padiamcnt 
will, therefore, only mean its accountability to the Secre- 
tary of Scato for India who must generally be an uaoer- 
fcain factor. Wo know that this arrangement has not 
belp'*1 India very much in the past, and it is not likely 
to do HO in future. In the oiroumabanoes of the cane. 
Parliament, will best discharge its responsibility to the 
millions of India by telling the Executive Governtnan^ 
of India, that subjeot to certain reservations in wbioh 
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Parliamenb, as represented by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, must keep oontrol to itself, for irisbanoe, matters 
relating to defence, foreign and politioal relations, cbe 
Government of India should in future bold itself 
acuountabla to the people of India as they will be re- 
presented in the reconstituted Legislative Councils. 

38. Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are opposed 
to this view. They say : ‘ We recommend no alteration 
at present in the responsibility of the Givornment of 
India to Parliament — except in so far as the transfer of 
subjects to popular control in the provinces ipso facto 
removes thorn from the purview of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State — but we do provide 
greater opportunities for criticising and influencing the 
notion of the Government of India. Such opportuni- 
tifcs we have had in abundance in the past, in the press, 
on the platform, in our Congresses and Conferences, 
and in the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils, 
and we have used them to the best extent we could. 
But we have found them of little avail because they 
were unsupported by power. It is therefore that we 
seek opportunity accompauied by responsibility and 
power. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose to 
create an enlarged Legislative Assembly for India with 
an elective majority. But in their own words they 
do not offer responsibility to elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly,' nor even do they ' define the 
Sphere in which the Government will defer to the wishes 
of the elected members,' as they have done in the pro- 
^‘ooes. They say they do so ' by a general presoriptioo, 
^hioh they leave the Government to interpret.' Be- 
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sides they have heavily discounted this proposal (of an 
enUrgfld Legislative Assembly with an elective majo. 
rity) by their other proposal of creating a Council of 
State, in which the Government will command a major- 
ity, In their own words ‘ the Council of State will be 
the supreme legislative authority upon all Indian 
legislation.’ The Council will not be a normal Second 
Chamber, but it will have greater power. It will take 
its part in ordinary legislative business and shall he 
the final legislative authority in matters which the 
Government regards as essential to the interests of 
peace, order or good government. If the Council of 
State should amend a bill which has been passed by the 
Assembly in a manner which is inacoeptable to the 
Assembly, the Assembly will not have the power to 
reject or modify such amendments, if the Governor- 
General-in Council should certify that the amendments 
introduced by the Council are essential to the interests 
of peaoe and order or good government, including in 
this term sound financial administration. If the As- 
sembly should refuse leave to introduce a Government 
bill, or if the bill should be thrown out at any stage, 
the Governor-General-in Council will have the power, on 
certifying that the bill is within the formula cited 
above, to refer it de novo to the Council of State The 
Governor-General-in-Counoil will also have the power in 
the case of emergency so certified, to introduce the 
bill in the first instance and to pass it through the 
Council of State, merely reporting it to the Assembly. 
In the case of a private bill, if a bill should emerge 
from the Assembly in a form which the Government 
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think prejudioial to good administratioD, the Governor- 
General-in-Conooil will have power (io certify it in the 
terms already cited, and to submit or re-submit it to the 
Council of State, and the bill will only become law in the 
form given it by the Council. 

39. Fiscal legislation will be subject to the same pro- 
cedure which is recommended in respect of Governmeot 
bills. The budget will be introduced into the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. 
Resolutions upon budget matters and upon all other 
questions, whether moved in the Assembly" or in the 
Council of State, will continue to be advisory in cha- 
racter. 


40. I doubt if it is worth while creating the Legis- 
lative Assembly if the Council of State is to overshadow it 
to the extent proposed and to reduce it to a non-entity 
under certain conditions. 1 recognise that its creation 
will give greater representation to the people and 
increased opportunity of criticism ; but 1 do not want, 
more of it unaccompanied by responsibility. In sum- 
ming up •the result of the Minco-Morley Reforms of 
1909, Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said ; “ Res- 
ponsibility for the administration remained undivided, 
Power remained with the Government and the Counoils 
Were left with no funotions but oritioism.” The same 
oritioism will apply to the proposals of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford relating to the Government of India. 

41. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose that 
^his state of things should continue for ten years after the 
loatitutioD of the reforms proposed by them when it 

15 
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should be the duty of the Commiaaion, the appointment 
of which they have advocated, to examine and report 
upon the new couatitution of the Govaromant of India, 
and if they aee fit to make proposala for future ohangea 
in the light of the experience gained. This means that 
for fifteen years at leaat the Government of India should 
continue to exercise all its po’var aa at oraaeab, aod fchii 
the representatives of the people should have absolutely 
no share in it. Owing to the war, the next ten to 
fifteen years will be most fateful years in the history 
of India. It oppresses my soul to think that during 
this period the Government of India, which, as I have 
shown above, has failed to build up the strength and 
prosperity of the people to the extant it should have 
done, should oontinue practically unchanged, and that 
the representatives of the people anxious to promote 
the good of their fellowmen, should still have to bear 
the pain and humiliation of having no determining voice 
in the government of their country. In the higheBt 
mberesta of humanity, as it is represented by the 320 
millions of this land, and for the good name of Euglaod, 
I earnestly hope chat this will not be so, and that the 
statesmen of England will see that the Government of 
India is brought to a reasonable extent under the 
control of the people whose affairs it administers. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have well-desoribed the 
effects of the war on the Indian mind. Let the states- 
men of England ponder whether it will be reasonable to 
expect the people of India to be satisfied with any soheme 
of reform which will still keep them out of all power m 
the Geutral Government of their country. 
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42. The CoDgresB-MusIim League did notsuggesfe a 
Second Chamber because it; was felt that the Exeoutive 
Government, with its power of vetoing both resolutions 
and legislative proposals of the Legislative Gounoils, 
would really play the part of a Second Chamber. I still 
think that this is a sound vte^, for what is the main 
purpose of oreating the Council of State, bub to give a 
legal form to the will of the Executive Government? 
Why then let not the Executive Government exercise 
that will by means of the veto ^ It may he urged that 
that would nob place in the hands of the Government the 
means of securing the affirtnabive power of legislation and 
of obtaining supplies. For the authors frankly say : — 
'What we seek is some meansi for use on special occa- 
sions, for placing on the statute book, after full publicity 
of discussion, permanent measure to which the majority 
of members in the Ljgislative Assembly may bo unwill- 
iQg to assent ’. Bat either the Government should give 
up such an idea, or they should abandon the idea of 
oreating Legislative Councils with elective majorities. 
Under the existing constitution, no existing enactment 
can be repealed without tne consent of the head of the 
Government. Let it be provided that no existing 
oipenditure on certain services, for instance, military 
charges for the defence of the country, shall be deoreas- 
6d except with suob consent. But with this reservation 
lot the budget bo voted upon by the Council. It is 
nothing but fair that all future increase in expenditure 
should depend upon the Government being able to satisfy 
1*^0 elected representatives of the people, who will have to 

the burden of taxation, that every proposed inoreasa 
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is needed in the interests of the country. So also with 
regard to all new legislation. Let the Goverameut trust 
the Council which it is going to create. The Indian 
members of the Goancil have not on important occasiong 
failed to stand by the Government in the past. There 
is no justification for apprehending that members of the 
reconstituted Council, which will be much larger and 
more representative, will not lend similar support to 
Government in all essential matters. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford have been good enough to acknow- 
ledge the correctness of the attitude of the [nditia 
membarg towards the Government. They say ; — ‘ We 
desire however to pay a tribute to the sense of respon- 
sibility which has animated the members of the Indian 
Legislative Council in dealing with GoverDment legisla- 
tion. In the passage of very controversial measures, 
such as the Press Act, the Government reoeivod a lartie 
amount of solid support from non-offioiaJs ; similarly it 
received assistance when measures of real importance 
such, for example, as the Defence of India Act and the 
recent grant of one hundred millions to the Imperial 
treasury, were under discussion. Again, good examples 
of the practical nature of tha work done were affarded 
by the debates on the Pactories Act and the Companies 
Act.’ 

43. Having regard to all the considerations I 
mentioned above, I would suggest that the proposal to 
create a Council of State should be dropped. Any 
serious difference of oploloii which may at any time arise 
Jbetween the Executive Government and the Legial®' 
-tive Council, would be got aver by moans of tha velio 
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and the power of promulgating ordinances. Bat it 
Should be provided, as was suggested by the Congress 
in 1886, that whenever the veto is exercised, a full 
exposition of the grounds on which this has been 
considered necessary, should be published and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State ; and in any such case 
on a representation made through the Governcoent of ■ 
India and the Secretary of State by the over-ruled 
majority, the proposed Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, should review the decision of the Gov- 
ernment. If however it is decided to create such a 
Council, it is essential that its composition should be 
liberalised. So far back as 1886, the Indian National 
Congress urged that not lass than one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils, which 
it recommended should be enlarged should be elected. 
Dot more than one-fourth should be officials holding seats 
ex-oj[ficio in the Councils, and not more than one-fourth 
should bo nominated by Government. During the thirty- 
two years that have since passed, the Councils have been 
twioe reformedi and as has been shown in the preceding 
paragraph, their work has been satisfactory. After this 
long lapse of time, and after the fresh proofs of fidelity 
and devotion which India has given during the last four 
Tears of the war, is it too much to ask that in the pro- 
PORed Oounoil of State, which will really take the place 
of the present Legislative Council, the number of members 
selected by electorates in which Indians predominate, 
should not be less than half of the total number ? Ex- 
perience has proved that the elected representatives of 
^he European community almost always side with tha 
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Governmenb. Therefore, though elected, they should 
be regarded as good as nominated by the GovernmeDt, 
If this is done. I think it will reooncile Indian public 
opinion to the proposal of a Council of State. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose that the regu- 
lationa which the Governor-General-in-Counoil should 
make as to the qualifications of candidates for election 
to the Council of State should bo such as will ensure 
that their status and position and record of servioea 
will give to the Council a senatorial character, and the 
qualities usually regarded as appropriate to a revisiug 
ohambar. The Government should find in this provision 
an assurance that the members of the Council of State 
will be even more inolined by training and temperamert 
to support it than the members of the present Council 
have been, in matters essential to the interests of peaco; 
order and good government. If this proposal is aoeepted, 
it will taka away all tho ungraciousness which at prepent 
surrounds the proposed Council of State, and will 
enable tho people to become familiar with and to form a 
fair estimate of the value of a normal Second Chamber. 

INDIANS IN THE 'EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

44. There is only one more important change which 
I have to suggest, and that is in the numbei of lodian 
Members in the Executive Council of the Governmenli 
of India. The Oongress-Muslim League scheme urged 
that half the number of members in every Executive 
Council. Imperial and Provincial, should be Indiam, Mr- 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have recommended that 
this principle should be adopted in the case of the 
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Provincial Executive Councils. But they have suggest- 
ed the appointment of only one other Indian Member in 
the Executive Council of the Government of India. I 
submit that the principle which has boen accepted in 
the case of the Provincial Executive Councils should be 
accepted in the case of the Government of India. Of 
course no one can say definitely at present how many 
members there will be in the Government of India 
when it has been reconstituted. But assuming, as it 
is not altogether unlikely, that there will be six such 
members, it is nothing but right«and proper that three 
of them should be Indiana. The fiUing up of half 
the appointments in the Council with Indians will 
not affect the decisions of the Council so far as mere 
votes will be concerned. For, with the Viceroy, the 
European members will still form tho majority. But it 
will provide for a much more satisfactory representation 
of Indian public opinion to the Executive Council. It 
will be perhaps the most effective step towards training 
Indians for full responsible government. In my opinion 
nothing will create a greater feeling of assurance about 
the intentions of Government regarding the establish- 
noent of responsible government in this country than 
the step which I recommend, It will create widespread 
satisfaction. 

45. To sum up. The proposals should be expanded 
snd modified as follows : — 

(l) A definite assurance should be given that it is 
intended that full responsible government shall be 
established in India within a period not exceeding twenty 
ynars. 
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(2) It shoald be laid down ihai Indians shall be 
trained f^r and admi&tied, if bhey pass bhe prasoribed 
tesiiB. to the extent of at least a half of the appoint- 
ments in every branch of the publio service, civil and 
military, 

(3) It should be provided that half the nanaber of 
members of the Executive Council of the Government of 
India shall be Indians. 

(4) If the proposed Council of S'Jata is created, it 
should be provided that half of its members shall be 
those elected by electorates in which Indians predo- 
minate. 

(5) It should be clearly laid down that existing 
expenditure on certain aervicas, in particular military 
charges for the defence of the country, shall not be 
reduced without the consent of the Governor-General- 
in-Counoil ; but that, subject to this provision, the bud- 
get shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of 
fisoal autonomy ;whioh the self-governing Dominions of 
the Empire will enjoy. 

PROVINCIAL GOVBRNMBNTS. 

46. (1) The Provincial Legislative Councils should 

fee enlarged as to permit of a member being returned 
from every tahsil or taiuqa, or a group or groups tbereofi 
containing a certain minimum of population, and the 
franchise should be as broad as possible to ensure the 
Adequate representation of every important interest, 
includiDg that of the tenants, and 
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(2) Ib should be provided thsb the persons who are 
to be appointed Ministers of the reconstituted Councils, 
shall be those who command the confidence of the 
majority of the elected members. 

(3) That though such ministers should hold special 
charge of certain subjects, they shall be members of 
the Executive Council of the Province. 

(4) There should be no reserved subjects. If there 
is to be any reservation, it should be limited to this that 
existing expenditure on departments relating to law and 
order shall nob be reduced without the consent of the 
Governor-io'Counoil. 

(5) The proposal for the Grand Committee should 
be dropped. 

(6) The principles of reform which may bo finally 
laid down for the other Provinces of India should be 
applied in Burma also, subject, if necessary, to any 
apeoial reservation which the Burmans themselves may 
demand. 

, CONCLUSION. 

47. I haVe done. At the conclusion of their very 
^ble and elaborate report, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford invited ' reasoned criticism* of their proposals, 
I have attempted to offer some. I hope that they may 
find it of some value, and that they may reconsider 
libeir opioions regarding the conditions of the problem 
^nd the recommendations which they have based upon 
bhosQ opinions. I hope also that the other members of 

Majesty's Government, and generally other English 

who will have to deal with those recommendatioDS* 
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may find febis oritioism of some help. We are entibled 
f)o expeofi that! fchey will examine the oonditions of 
the problem in fcba lighb of well ascertained facts 
and tbe testimony of bistory, and above all with a 
broad-minded sympathy which India hopes she has 
deserved of England. The question of the adequacy 
of the reforms which are to be introduced is of the 
most vital concern to India. It is thirty-three years 
since educated Indians, having noted the defects of 
the existing system, first begged their English fellow- 
subjects to allow them a share in the administration 
of their country’s affairs. Their proposals ware 
rejected. The result is writ large upon the country 
in tbe poverty and helplessness which pervade a land 
of abundant natural resources- A very unwelcome 
light has been thrown upon the situation by the fact 
that with a population of 320 millions, with every 
desire to do the best, and with a strenuous endeavour of 
eighteen monrhs, we have been able to raise, by loan, 
barely half the amount of the hundred millions which 
we promised last year as a war gift to England. I have 
given reasons to justify my belief that if England 
bad agreed to share with us power and opportunity 
for service, which we asked for in 1886, the country 
would have become so prosperous and so much mors 
closely attached to England that we could have easily 
given away a thousand millions in cash, and ft 
or two more of men, as well equipped and trained as 
Englishmen, who would have long ere this turned the 
tide in favour of the Allies, and saved millions of brave 
Englishmen and Frenchmen from death. Wfl bave 
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reiterated the same reqnest with greater unaoimity 
and insistence since 1916. Let not England repeat 
tha mistake of rejecting it again. The reforms which 
the Congress and the Muslim League have asked {or» 
are as much needed to prepare India to defend herself 
and to be a source of greater strength and not of weakncHs 
to the Empire, as to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of her childern, They have been long over-due. The war 
bag only brought their need into greater prominence and 
relief, and lent unexpected arid powerful support to the 
inherent justice of the demand. India has been faithful 
to England in the hour of her sorest trial. All that she 
asks is that in determining her future constitution England 
should aotupon the principles of justice and liberty, and 
of the right of every people to rule their own destinies, 
for which she has been 6ghting perhaps the most splendid 
fight known to history and in which s-.bo has been helped 
by India with her blood and treasure. Both En gland 
and India are on their trial. May God grant clearness 
of vision and courage to us Indians to press for — and to 
Englishmen to consent to — the full raeasura of reform 
whioh is needed in the vital interests of India — and of 
the British Empire. 



THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

I 

The folloiving prospectus of the Benares Hindu 
University Scheme tvas published in July 1911 . 

The proposal to establish a Hindu University at 
Benares was first pub forward at a meeting held in 1904, 
at the ‘ Mint House’ at Benares, which was presided over 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. A prospectus of 
the University was published and circulated in October, 
1905, and it was discussed at a select meeting held at 
the Town Hall at Benares on the Slst December, 1905, 
at which a number of distinguished educationists and 
representatives of the Hindu community of almost every 
province of India were present. It was also considered 
and approved by the Congress of Hindu Religion which 
met at Allahabad in January, 1906. The scheme met 
with much approval and support both from the Press and 
the public. 

To the scheme for establishing a Hindu University, said the 
Pioneer in a leading article, the most cordial enoouragument may 

be offered A orore of rupees does not seem to be an exoeBsive 

earn for a purpose so clearly excellent, and which no doa|^t 

to a very numerous class Even if Mahomedans and ChristiaoB 

do not hasten to embrace the opportunities offered under the mosl 
liberal ooustitution of this new centre of learning, there are 
-bundeied million Hindus to whom it should appeal as true 
Mater, and surely no greater constituency could be desired. 
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The Hou« Sir Jamas La Touoha, iihe then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinoes, was pleased to bless 
it in the following words : — 

If the cultured classes throughout India are willing to esta. 
blish a Hindu University with its colleges clustered round it, they 
have my best wishes for its success. But if the institution is to 
be first-rate, the cost will be very great, and the bulk of the money 
must be found elsewhere than in this province. At this era of the 
world's progress no one will desire or approve a second-rate 
institution. 

This was in 1906. The scheme has ever since baon 
kept alive by discussions and consulfeakions with a view 
to begin work. But owing to circumstances which need 
not be mentioned here, an organised endeavour to carry 
out the proposal had to be put off year after year until 
last year. Such endeavour would assuredly have been 
begun last year. But the lamented deatli of cur late 
King-Emperor, and the schemes for Imperial and Pro- 
vincial memorials to His Majesty, and the AlMudia 
luamorials to the retiring Viceroy, came in, and the 
project of the University had yet to wait. Efforts have 
now been going on since January last to realise the long- 
cherished idea. As the result of the discussion which 
b‘\s gone on, the scheme has undergone some important 
changes. It has generally been agreed that the proposed 
University should be a residential and teaching Univer- 
of the modern type. No snob University exists at 
present in India. All the five Universities which exist 
ftre mainly examining Universities. They have done and 
kra doing most useful work. But the need for a Univer- 
% which will teach as wall as examine, and wbiob by 
of being a residential University, will rea lisetbe 
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ideal of Uuiveraity lifd aa iii was known in the paafa in 
India, and it is known ab present in the advanced coun- 
tries of the West, has long bean felt, and deserves to be 
satisfied. 


THE OBJECTS. 

The objects of the University have been thus formu- 
lated : — 

(i) To promote the study of the Hindu Shastias and of 
Sanskrit literature generally, as a means of preserving and popula- 
rising for the benefit of the Hindus in particular and of the world at 
large in general, the best thought and culture of the Hindus, and 
all that was good and great in the anoient oivilizatiou of India; 

(ii) t3 promote learning and research generally in arts and 
science in all branches ; 

(iii) to advance and diffuse such soientifio, technical and 
professional knowledge, combined with the necessary praotioal 
training, as is best calculated to help in promoting indigenous 
industries and in developing the material resources of the country; 
and 

(iv) to promote the building up of character in youth by 
making religion and ethios an integral part of eduflation. 

THE COLIiKGES. 

It is proposed that to carry out these objects, a^i 
and so far as funds should permit, the Uoiversity shoiil<j 
comprise the following Colleges : — 

(1) A Sanskrit College — with a Theologioal department | 

(2) A College of Arts and Literature ; 

\ (d) A College of Scienoe and Technology ; 

(4) A College of Agrioulture ; 

(5) A College of Commerce ; 

(6) A College of Medioioe ; and 

{7) A College of Music and the Fine Arts. 
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lb will thus be seen that fche Faeulbies wixiob ib is 
proposed bQ.. Qonabituta ab the Universiby are those very 
fttoulbies^ wblah.. gejaerally j&od reoognitiion at every 
modern Universi fcy in Europe and America. There is no 
proposal as yet to establish a Faculty of Law ; but this 
omission can easily be made good if there is general 
desire that the study of Law should also be provided 
for. 


THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

The Colleges have been somewhat differently named 
now. Vaidic College of the old soheme has given place 
to the Sanskrit College with a theological department, — 
where BatisfacDory provision can be made for the teach- 
ing of the Vedas also. Over a hundred years ago in the 
year 1791, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Benares, proposed to Earl Cdrnwallis, the Governor- 
General : 

That a certain portion of the surplus revenue of the province 
or ^emindaci of Benares should be set apart for the support of a 
Hindu college or academy for the preservation of the Sanskrit 
literature add religion of that nation, at this the centre of their 
faith and the common resort of their tribes. 

The proposal was approved by the Governor-General, 
and the Sanskrit College was established. From that 
time it has been the most important institution for the 
preservation and the promotion of Sanskrit learning 
throughout India. The debt of gratitute .which the 
Hindu community owes to the British Government for 
having made this provision for the study of Sanskrit 
learning oan never be repaid. Aud it is in every way 
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meet and proper that instead of establishing a new College 
in the same oity where the same subjeots will be taught, 
the Government should be approached with a proposal 
to incorporate this College with the proposed University. 
If the proposal meets with the approval of the Govern’ 
menti, as it may reasonably be hoped that it will, all that 
will then be necessary will be to add a theological depart- 
noeni to the Sanskrit College, for the teaching of feha 
Vedas. When the Sanskrit College was started four 
chairs had been provided for the teaching of the four 
Vedas. And they were all subsequently abolished. This 
has long been a matter for regret. Mr. George Niohol!?. 
a former Headmaster of the Sanskrit College, wrote in 
1844 : 

CoDSidering the high antiquity of this branoh of learning (the 

Vedas), it is a pity that in a College established by Government 

for the express purpose of not only cultivating but preserving 
Hindu literature, studies of the highesi antiquarian value should 
have been discouraged by the abolition of the Veda Frofessorsbipb. 

The Vedas have more than antiquarian value for 
Hindus, They are the primary source of their religion. 
And it is a matter of reproach to the Hindus, that while 
excellent provision is made for the study and elucidation 
of the Vedas in Germany and America, there is not one 
single £irst<rate institution in this country for the proper 
study of these sacred books. An effort will be made to 
remove this reproach by establishing a good Vaidio School 
at this University, This, if done, will complete the 
provision for the higher study of Sanskrit literature at 
Kashi, the anoient seat of anoieufa learning. The Vaidic 
School will naturally have an ashram or hostel attached 
fco it for the residence of Brabmaoharis, some of whom 
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3Qay be trained as teachers of religion. The substitution 
of the name, * the Sint^krit College’ for the Vaidik 
Ojllege in the scheme, has beau made in view of this 
possible incorporation. 

THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND LITERATURE. 

The second College will be a College of Arts and 
Literature, where languages, comparative philology, phi- 
losophy, history, political eoonomyi pedagogics, &o , will 
be caught. It is proposed that the existing Central 
Hindu College at BenarovS should be made the nucleus of 
tbis College. The self-saoiifioe and devotion which have 
built up this hrst'olass insti lUCion, must be thankfully 
acknowledged ; and, if the terms of incorporation can be 
satisfactorily settled, as they may well be, the College 
should be taken up by the University, and improved and 
developed so as to become the premier College on tbe Arts* 
Sloe of the University, Tbe incorporation and develop- 
ment will be both natural and reasonable, and there is 
reason to hope that the authorities of the Central Hindu 
College will agree to this being done. 

THE COLLEGE OP SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The third College will be the College of Science and 
Technology, with four weli*eqaipped departments of pure 
And applied soien^ies. It is proposed that tbis should be 
tbe first College to be established by the University, la 
the pret^ent economic condition of India there is QQ 
brntiuh of education for winch there is greater need than 
siiietitifio and taobnical instruction. All thoughtful 
^^^''“rvers are agreed chat the salvatiuQ of the country 
^ruuQ many of r,he eojuoaflic evils to which it is at present 

ifi 
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LoxoosedjTief^^ in the diversion of a subafcantial portion of 
■fche popuUUon from agriouUural bo industrial pursuits. 
iThia dema.nd8 a inulbipliuai.iot^ of the existiing facilities 
for technical and industrial education. Decades ago the 
Famuie Coinmiaaiori of 1878 said in their lleport : 

At the root of much of the poverty of the people of India and 
the ri'ik-t to which they aro expos^nl in seasons of “carcity lie? »hc 
unf >rcniiatt' oircnois'-tnce i.h IT. agriculture tortm almost the sol; 
occupainni of ib^ m i'^ of the p-opli, and that no remedy for 
pre^’cnr evil-. - .. > r;o c mul«.tc which do(<i Tint, include intrndnctinr 
of a divers >,>’ i f • cciip itio.is througn which iho surplus pi pulit’cn 
m iy ha drawn from agricultural purmiit,.^ and led to etrritln, 
meanfi of aubsisr.etica in jnanuiaoiutO'i and such employments. 

Suoaking nearly a quar.^df of a contury after, in hiH 
very ahiii tTpeninfi address to Industrial Conference 
Wiiic'.i mot at; N aini Tal in 1907, tlic Hon’bln Sir dohn 
Hewo''ti 8Hid : — 

“It 18 dear that, in spite of riomc hopeful signs, wa have hardly 
as yet started on the way towards finditig industrial employment, 
by means of the scientifio improvements brought about in the .in 
of manufacturo, for the surplus portion of our 48 or 50 milhona oi 
population.” ’ • “ It is imposiiole for any one interested 

in the industrial devoIopm-iUL of this country to study the annud 
trade returns wiihour. lamenting that so much valuable raw pro 
duce which might ha made up locally, should leave our porta 
annually to be conveyed to other countrieK, there to be coovorted 
into manufactured articles, and often he re-imported into India lo 
that form. * • * Mr H-dland w.ll perh.aps regret 

moat the continued export of ini i* ^al pr.ic oo s caprAde 
worked up locally into manufactured articles, and Iceitaii,') 
his regret ; but I confesa that my chief regrets are at present 
the enormous export of hides, cotton, and seed, because the^ 
raw products could bo so very easily work'^d up int^ ^ \ ^ 
factures in our midst.” * * * “We C‘nnot reg’il.nj^ ^ ^ 

sutisb’ne and the show’pr ; the seed time and the harvest , t 
bt] T d tv. pov;er i f mar. Eut we can centre), to m-uic 
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disposal of the produota of the earth, thereby opening new avenues 
to employment and spreading greater prosperity over the land.” 

And in another part cf the same address, the dis* 
tinguished speaker urged that in order that this should 
be possible tachnioal ediioation must be promoted. “ Ib 
does seem to mo bo be an axiom,” said Sir John Uewetb, 
“that there is a very close oonfiociion between educatioa 
and the progress of industries and trade. Uodoiibbedly, 
this truth has not been sulVioientiy recognised in India, and 
to my mind its backvVrtrdness in industries and trade is 
largely due to the failure to rocognize the importanoa of 
organization on a proper basis of its system of eduoation.** 
The inbroduation of such a system was strongly advocat- 
ed by Hon’ble Mr. S.U. Butler in an excellent note which 
he prepared for the said Industrial Conference. Mr. Butler 
fchere'^drew attention to “ the remarkable growth and 
expansion of technical education in the West and Japan 
of recent years,” which " marks at once changes in 
industrial conditions and in educational ideals,” and 
urged the need of making the beginning of a similar 
system of education in the United Provincos. Among 
many otbhr useful recommendations was one for the 
establishment of a Technological Institute atCawnpore. 

In speaking of it Mr. Butler said : — 

‘‘ K few technical scholarships — tenable across the seas— 
excellent though they are — cao never supply the impetus of a 
technological institute. Ev6rv civilised coufitvy has its techuoloyi" 

institutes in numbers’* (The italics are ours) “In the 

beginning all these institutions wer-!, doubtless, humble but it is 
still true that in count ■i'’8 ye* ning tio bo industrial, technical 
<f3ucation has begun lirgoly n-. ibo I'^P- Technical education 
I'^wer down folhwed as a rulo aiv-r the spr a! -f grjie-al 
Sttucation.” 
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III is a matiker of Hinopire satisfaction that accepting 
the reconomendation of the Indastrial Oonferanoa which 
were strongly supported by the Government of the 
United Provinces, the Government of India has been 
pleased to sanction the establishmank of a Technological 
Institute at Gawnpora; that the Roorki College has been 
greatly strengthened and improved ; and that some other 
noteworthy steps have been taken to promote taobnioal 
oducation in the United Provinces. Progress has been 
recorded in soma other Provinces. We must feel 
deeply thankful to the Givernment for what they 
have dona and are doing in this direction ; but wa 
should at the same time remember that there is need for 
much more to be done in this vast country, and should 
recognise that it is not right for us to look to the Soata 
alone to provide all the scientific and technical education 
that is needed by the people. We should recognise that 
it is the duty and the privilege of the public— particularly 
of the wealthy and charitable among them — to loyally 
supplement the efforts of the Government in this 
direction. The remarks that the late Director* General of 
Statistics in India made about a year ago, are quite 
pertinent to this subject and may usefully be quoted here> 
Wrote Mr. O'Conor : — 

I hope the leaders of the industrial movement (in India) w H 
not make the mistake of thinking that the acquisition of teoimi'al 
fikill may be limited to the artieau cUhb. It ie, on the contraiy. 
eBsentially neoesaary that the younger members of families ot 
Bccial statUM should learn the best methods of running a 1*^8® 
factory and qualify lor respoiieible executive pisitions m aucib * 
factory, Teohuioal schools and Colleges are wanted, and, as usa* , 
the tendency is to look to the Soate to supply them. 
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recommend, however, that the community should found them and 
should be content with grants-iu-aid from the State. The late 
Mr. Tata of Bombay gave a noble example of bow such things 
should be done, and I wish there were even ten other men like 
him, patriotic, independent, farseeiug and splendidly public- 
spirited, ready to do something like what he did. 

Iii is not perhaps the good fortune of India at presenh 
to discover to the world ten more such splendidly pubIio< 
spirited sons as the late Jamshedjee Nusserwanjee Tata. 
But it is not too much to hope that the high and the 
bumble among her sons of the Hindu community, have 
sufficient public spirit to raise by their united contribu- 
tions a sum equal to at least twice the amount which 
that noble son of India offered for the good of his 
countrymen, to build up a College of Soienoe and Teoh- 
Dology which should be a great centre for scattering 
broadcast among the people a knowledge of the known 
results of scientific investigation and research in their 
practical applications to industry, and thus form a neo0.s- 
sary complement to the Besearoh Institute at Bangalore 
and to the proposed Technological Institute at Cawnpore. 

• THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 

It is proposed that the second College to be establish, 
ed should be the College of Agriculture. For a country 
where more than two-thirds of the population depend for 
their subsistence on the soil, the importance of agricul- 
ture cannot be exaggerated. Even when muuufacturing 
industries have been largely developed, agriculture is 
bound to remain the greatest and the most important 
national industry of India. Besides, agriculture is the 
basic industry, the industry on which most of the other 
industries depend. As the great Boientist Baron Leibig 
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has said — ' perfeob agriculture is the foundation of all 
trade and industry — is the foundation of the riches of the 
State.’ The prosperity of India is, therefore, most closely 
bound up with the improvement of its agriculture. The 
greatest service that can be rendered to the teeming 
millions of this country is to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grows at present. The experience 
of the West has shown that this result can be achieved 
by means of scientific agriculture. A comparison of the 
present outturn per acre in this country with what was 
obtained here in former times and what is yielded by the 
land of other countries shows the great necessity and the 
vast possibility of improvement in this direction. Wheat 
land in the United Provinces which now gives 840 lbs. 
an acre yielded 1,140 lbs. in the time of Akbar. The 
average yield of wheat per acre in India is 700 lbs ; in 
England it is 1,100 lbs. Of rice the yield in India is 800 
lbs. as against 2,500 lbs. in Bavaria. America produces 
many times more of cotton and of wheat per acre 
than we produce in India. This marvellously increased 
production m the West is the result of the application of 
science to agriculture. The February number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture draws attention to the 
fact that in the single State of Ontario which subsidises 
the Guelph College of Agriculture to the extent of 
£25,000 annually, the material return for this outlay i9 
officially stated as follows : — 

The application of scientific principles to the praotioft^ 
operations of the farm, and the interohanRe and dispomination of 
the resulU of experiments conducted at the College and tha 
practical experience of succ'^ssful farmers, have increased tb® 
returns from the farm far in excess of the expenditure on account 
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thoreof. The direob gain in yield in one olass of grain alone has 
xnore than covered the total cost of agricultural education and 
experimental work in the Province. 

There ih no retHOn wnv renofu to soieritifio methods 
should noc yield equally satisfactory results here. 

lu the R^isolution on Bdiicatioa which the Govern- 
ment of India published in 1904, they noted that ' the 
provision for agriculcural education in India is at present 
meagre and stands, seriously in need of expansion and 
reorganisation.’ Much progrens has been made since then. 
An Imperial Agricultural Golloge and Research Insti- 
tute have lieijn established at Pusa, and Provincial 
Agricultural Colleges have been improved. For all this 
wo must feel thankful bo the Government. But the need 
for more provision for argioulturat education is still very 
great, and it is believed that an agricultural College, 
established and maintained by the voluntary contributions 
of the people, is likely to prove speoially useful in making 
the study of agricultural science much more popular and 
fruitful than it is at present. 

THE COLLEGE OP COMMERCE. 

It is proposed that the third College to be established 
should be the College of Commerce and Administration. 
The importance of commercial education — that is a 
special training for the young men who intend to devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits — as a factor in 
ii>itional and international progress is now fully reoog- 
O’sed in the advanced countries of the West. Those 
Pationa of the West which are foremost in tho commerce 
of the world have devoted the greatest attention to 
^sommercial education. Germany was the first to recog- 
nise the necessity and usefulness of this kind of 
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eduoafcioD. America followed suit ; so did Japan ; and 
during the last fifteen years England has fully mads 
up its deficiency in institutions for commercial educa- 
tion. The Universities of Birmingham and Manchester 
have special Faculties of Commerce with the diploma o( 
Bachelor of Commerce. So has the University of Leeds. 
Professor Lees Smith, who came to India two yjears ago at 
the invitation of the Government of Bombay, in addressing 
the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras, said ; — 

The leaders of commerce and business need to bo scientifically 
trained just as a doctor or a barri.-iter or professional man is... 
Modern experience shows us that business requires administrative 
capacity of the very highest type. It needs not merely technical 
knowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with new situations, 
of going forward at the right moment and of controlling labour. 
These are just the qualities which Universities have always claimed 
as being their special business to foHter ; and we, therefore, say 
that if you are going to fulfil any of the hopes which were held 
out yesterday by your President, if you are going to taka into 
your own hands the control of the commerce of this nation, then 
youmust produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initiative men 
who are likely to bo produced by the University Faculties of 
Commerce. ..The University Faculty of Commerce is intended, 
of course, to train the judgment and to mould the minds of men. 
It 18 claimed that although it must give primarily a liberal 
education, it is possible to give that education which has a direct 
and practical bearing on business life. ..That kind of man (a man 
80 trainedi has immense possibilities in the world of oommerce: 
he is the kind of man on whom you must depend to lead you la 
the industrial march in the future. 

When it is remembered that the export and the 
import trade of India totals up more than 30 C 
crorea of rupees every year, it can easily be imagine^ 
what an amount of employment can bo found for 
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young men in the various branohes of oommeroe, in and 
oub of the country, if satisfactory arrangements can be 
mado to impart to them the necessary business education 
and training. The possibilities of development here are 
truly great; and the establishment of a College of Com- 
merce seems to be urgently called for to help to some 
extent to make those possibilities real. 

THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 

It is proposed that the next College to be established 
should be the College of Medicine* The many Medical 
Colleges and schools which the Government have 
established in various provinces of India have done and 
are doing a great deal of good to the people. But the- 
supply of qualified medical men is still far short of the 
requirements of the country. The graduates and licen- 
tiates in medicine and surgery whom these Colleges turn 
out are mostly absorbed by cities and towns. Indeed,, 
even in these, a large portion of the population is served 
by Vaidyas and Hakims, who practise, or are supposed 
bo practise, according to the Hindu or Mahomedan 
system of medicine. In the villages in which the nation 
dwells, qualified medical practitioners are still very rare. 
Hospital assistants are employed in the dispensaries 
maintained by District Boards, But the number of 
tbese also is small. The result is that it is believed that 
vast numbers of the people have to go without any 
medical aid in fighting against disease, and a large 
number of them have in their helplessness to welcome 
the medical assistance of men who are often uninstruot- 
and incompetent. The need for more Medical 
Colleges is thus obvious and insistent. In the last 
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session of the Imperial Legislative Counoil, the Hon’bls 
Surgeon-General Lukis, Inspeotor-General of Civil 
Hospitals in India, referring to the advice recently given 
to the Bombay medical men by Dr. Tremaiji Nariman, 
exhorted Indians to found more Medical Colleges. Said 
Surgeon-General Lukis : — 

In the very excellent speech which we listened to wibh such 
interest yesterday, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale when pleading tho 
cause ot primary education, said that it was a case in which it 
was necessary that there should be the cordial co-operation of the 
Government with the public. May 1 be allowed to invert the 
terms and say — ‘ thi% is a case whore we want the cordial co- 
operation of the public with the Government.’ I hope that the 
wealthy and charitable public will bear this in mind, and 
I can assure them that if they will do anything to advance 
the scheme for the institution of unofBoial Medical Colleges 
entirely officered by Indians, they will not only be oonferring a 

benefit on tho profession, but on their country at large U 

is well known that the Government Medioal Colleges and schools 
cannot accommodate more than a fraction of those who ask 
for admission. In Calcutta alone, as I know from personal 
experience, over 200 candidates have to be rejected every year, 
and there is therefore ample room for well-equipped and properly 
stafied unofficial Medical Colleges and schools which may 
be either affiliated to the University or run on the same lines as a 
Government medical school but entirely conducted by Indian 
medioal men, and I look forward to the time when in every 
important centre in India we shall have well-equipped unofli^ial 
medioal schools working in friendly rivalry with the Government 
medical schools, and each institution striving its hardest to see 
which can get the best results at the University examinations. As 
Dr. Nariman said, this may take years to accomplish, but I 
earnestly hope that before I say farewell to India, I shall see it 
an accomplished fact, at any rate in Calcutta and Bombay ; aim 
it I have said anything to-day which will induce the leaders of the 
people to gi /e t, ha sobema thoir cordial support, I feel, sir, that 
I shall not have wasted the time of the Council by interposing lO 
this deoate. 
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The disbinjjuiHhifig feature of fche proposed Medical 
Oollejie ab Benares will be that Hindu medical science 
will be Uugbti here alon{» with the European system of 
medicine and surgery. Hindu medical eoienca has 
anfortunataly received less attention and recognition 
than it deserves. Hippocrates, who is called the 'Father 
of Medicine,’ because he first onltivafced the subjeeb 
as a science in Europe, has been shown to have bor- 
rowed his Materia medica from the Hindus, ‘it i- to the 
Hindus,’ says Dr. Wise, late of the Bengal Medical 
Service, ‘we owe the fir><b system of medioino.’ ‘Ib will be 
of soma interest to Hindu readers bo know,’ says Romesh 
Dutt in his “History of Civilisation in Ancient India,” 
‘when foreign soiantific skill and knowledge are required 
in every district in India for sanitary and medical work 
th<it twanfiy-bwo centuries ago, Alexander the Great kept 
Hindu physicians in his camp for the treatment of 
disease which Greek physicians could not heal, and that 
eleven centuries ago Haroun-al Rashid of Bagdad retained 
two Hindu physicians known in Arabian records as 
Manka and Saleh as his own physicians.’ Not only 
throughout the Hindu period — including of course the 
Buddhist— l-bub throughout the Maliomedan period also, 
fii9 Hindu system was the national system of medical 
^‘d.ef in India, so far at least as the Hinr'u world was 
<iOQc0rned, and so it remains, to a large extent, even to 
I'liis day. Being indigenous it is more congenial to 
^^•0 people ; treatment under it la cdieap^r than 
Jioder the European system and it has merits of 
own which enable it to stand favourable oompari- 
with other systems. In support of this view it wiK 
® Sufficient to mention that Kavirajas or Vaidyas who 
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have a good knowledge of Hindu medical works, com- 
mand a lucrative practice in a city like Calcutta, in the 
midst of a large number of the most competent praoti- 
tionera of the European system. This being so, it is » 
matter for regret that there is not even one first class 
institution throughout the country where such Eavirajas 
or Vaidyas may be properly educated and trained to 
practise their vary responsible profession. The interests 
of the Hindu community demand that satisfactory provi- 
sion should he made at the very least at one centre in the 
country for the regular and systematic study and improve- 
ment of a system which is so largely practised, as is likely 
to continue to be practised in the country. It is intended 
that the proposed Medical College of the University 
should form one such centre, The Hindu system of 
medicine shall here be brought up to date and enriohed 
by the incorporation of the marvellous achievements 
which modern medical science has made in anatomVt 
physiology, surgery and all other departments of 
the healing art, both on the preventive and the curative 
side. The aim of the institution will be to provide 
the country with Yaidyas well qualified both as physioiaoe 
and surgeons. It is believed that this will be a great 
service to the cause of sutfering humanity in India. 

THR COLLEGE OP MUSIC AND THE PINE ARTS. 

The last College bo be established should, in'’ 
proposed, he a College of Music and the p.ne Arts 

• The work of i-bia College will be (a) to recover the worlii o* 
beauty and suolimiiy which was reared in rajas by the 
minds ot ancient India, and to bring it within the reach uf 
cultured olarisee ; to) to encourage painting and sculpture ; 
to preserve and promote purity of design in the production of ^ 
wares, to arrest the spirit ot a slavish imitation of foreign 
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The high value of music in fche economy of a nation’s 
healthful and happy existence is fully recognised in the 
advanced oountrieH of the West. A number of Universi- 
ties have a special Faculty of Music, and confer degrees 
of Ba:he'ors, Masters and Doctors of Music. A modern 
University will be wanting in one of the most elevating 
ioduences, if it did not provide for a Faculty of Music. 

THE MKDIUM OP INSTRUCTION. 

When the idea of a Hindu University was first pub 
forward, it was proposed that instruction should be 
imparted in general subjects through the medium of one 
of the vernaculars of the country. Id was proposed that 
that vernacular should be Hindi, as being the most widely 
understood language in the country. This was support- 
ed by the principle laid down in the Despatch 
0^ 1854, that a knowledge of Eiropean arts 

and sciences should gr adually be brought by means of the 
ludian vernaculars, within the reach of all classes of 
tbe people. Bub it is felfa thab this cannot be done ab 
presenb owing to the absence of suitable treatises and 
books on science in the vernaculars. It is also 
reoogpisad that the adoption of one vernacular as tha 
medium of instruction at an University which hopes to 
its alumni from all parts of India will raise several 
^ifiioulrdes of a practical character which it would be wise 
avoid in the beginning, 

I has, therefore, been agreed that instruction shall 
'ui^jarted through the medium of English, but that, 
the vernHculars are gradually developed, it will be in the 
tower 01 the University to allow any one or more of them 
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to be used as the medium of ioatruotiou in subjeota and 
oouraea in whi«h they may conaider it praofcioable and 
useful t)o do no. In view of the ^reat uaefulueaa of 
the Eri^iiab langa3,go an a lan^ua^u of world-wide 
utility, English shall even then be taught as a aecond 
language. 

THE NEED FOR THE UNIVEUSITY. 

There? are at present five Umveraitiea in India, viz., 
tho^H .>f CiU**i..r.u, Bombay, M idraa, Lahore and Allaha- 
bid. Theno fire all ma’niy eiXfirnining Universities. In 
founding them, as the Government of India aaiii in tlieir 
E?solntion on Eiucafcion in 190 1 : 

The Cr)vornmont of India of that day took as thftir model the 
type of inacitution then believed to be best, suited to tho educa- 
tional conditiou.s of India, that is to say, the examining Univer- 
sity of London. Sinoe then the best educational thought of Europe 
has shown an inoreasing tendency to realise the inevitable shurt- 
comings of a purely oxtmining Uaiveraity, and the- Londou 
University itself has taken stops to enlarge tho scope of ita operA- 

tions by assuming tuitional functions Meanwhile the Indian 

experienoa of tho last fifty years has proved that a system which 
provides merely for examining students in those subjects to whioh 
their aptitudes direct them, and does not at the same time compel 
them to study those suhjicts systematically under first-rate me- 
truotron, tends inevitably to accentuate certain, characteristic 
defects of the Indian intellect— the development of the memory out 
of all proportion to the faculties of tho mind, the incapacity 

to observe and appreciate fa *''S, and the tiste for metaphysical aod 
technical distinctions. 

Beflidea, a merely examining Unive/di'^ cfto 
little to promote the formation of ebaraoter, which, it *3 
generally agreed, is even more important for the well* 
being of the individual and of the oornraunitv, tha'’ i-'*' 
cultivation of intellect. These and similar cons dor-iiio^'’ 
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point; to the necesssity of establishing residential and 
teaching 'Univereities in India of the type that exists in 
all the advanced countries of the West. The proposed 
Uoivarsisy will be such a University — a Besidential and 
Teaching University. It will thus supply a distinct 
want which has for some time been recognised both by 
tfio Government and the public, and will, it is hoped, 
prove a most v.aluaolci addition to the educational 
institutions of the country. 

Bud oven if the existing Universities wore all teach- 
ing Universities, the creation of many more new 
Univaraifcies would yet bo oivlled for in the best interests 
of the country. If India is to know, in the words of the 
great Uduoatioual Despatch of 1854, those ' vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general 
diffubion of useful knowledge, and which India may, under 
Providence, derive from her connection with England ’ ; 
if iier children are to be enabled to build up indigenous 
industries in the face of the unequal competition of the 
most advanced countries of the West, the means of higher 
eduoabion ir^ this country, particularly on scientific, 
industrial and technical education, will have to be very 
largely increased and improved. To show how great is 
the room for improvement, it will be sufficient to mention 
that as against five examining Universities in a vast 
country like India, which is equal to the whole of Europe 
Bussi a, there are eighifen Universities in the 
United Kingdom, wbioh is nc ^riy equal in area and 
population to only one province of If. ua, namely, thg 
United Provinces : fifteen in France ; tv/enty-crn u. 
Ufily ; and twenty-two Stato-andowed UniversiMew ii 
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Germany, besides many other Universities in other 
countries of Uarope. In the United States of Ameriaa, 
there are 134 State and privately-endowed Univeraitieg, 
The truth is that University education is no lonjjer 
regarded in the West as the luxury of the rich, which 
concerns only those who can afford to pay heavily for 
it. Such education is now regarded as of the highest 
national concern, as essential for the healthy existence 
and progress of every nation which is exposed to the 
relentless industrial warfare which is going on all over 
the civilised world. 

MORAL PROGRESS. 

Unough has been said above to show the need for 
a University such as it is proposed to establish, to help 
the diffusion of general, scientific and technical eduoatioo 
as a means of preserving or reviving national industrieB 
and of utilising the natural resources of India and there* 
by augmenting national wealth. Bub mere industrial 
advancement cannot ensure happiness and prosperity to 
any people ; nor can it raise them in the scale of natiooBi 
Moral progress is even more necessary for that purpose 
than material. Even industrial prosperity cannot he 
attained in any Urge measure without mutual ooo^* 
denoe and loyal oo-operation amongst the people vvho 
must associate with each other for the purpose. These 
qualities can prevail and endure only amongst those who 
are upright in their dealings, strict in their uhservancn of 
good faich, and steadfast in their loyalty to truth. 
such men can be generally met with in a society 
when that society is under the abiding infia^uce “ 
great religion acting as a living force. 
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Every nation oherisbes its own religion. The 
Hindas are no exception to the rule. On the contrary, 
probably no other people on earth are more deeply 
attached to their religion than the Hindng. If they 
were apked to-day for which of the many blessingg which 
they enjoy under British rule, they are more grateful than 
for the others, they would probably unhesitatingly name 
religious freedom. Sir Herbert Ri.sley observed in bis 
report on the Census of 1901, that “ Hinduism with 
ir,s 207 millions votaries is the religion of India;” that 
"it is professed in one or other of its multifarious forms 
by 7 persons out of 10, and predorniiiales everywhere 
except in the more inaocesaibla tracts in the heart and on 
the outskirts.” The importance of providing for the 
education of the teachers of a religion so ancient, so 
widespread, and so deep-rooted in the attachment of its 
followers, is quite obvious. If no satisfactory provision 
is made to properly educate men for this noble caliing, 
ill-educated or uneducated and inoompotenb men must 
largely fill it. This can only mean injury to the cause 
of religion and loss to the community. Owing to the 
extremely limited number of teachers of religion who are 
Qualified by their learning and character to discharge 
their holy functions, the great bulk of the Hindus iuclud- 
’ug princes, noblemen, the gentry, and — barring exceptions 
We and there — even Brahmans, have to go without any 
Byabematic religious education or spiritual ministrations, 
This state of things is in marked contrast with that prevail- 
m the civilised countries of Europe and America, where 
^®hgion, as a rule, forms a necessary part of education ; 

^We large congregations assemble in ohurohes to hear 
17 
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seimons preached by welheduoafced olergymeo, disoharg- 
iDg their duties under the control of well-established 
Church governnaents or religious sooieties. But though 
the fact is greatly to be deplored, it is not to be wondered 
at. The old system which supplied teachers of religion 
has, in oonsequence of the many vicissitudes through 
which India has passed, largely died out. It has not 
yet been replaced by modern organisations to train such 
teachers. To remove this great want, to make suitable 
provision for satisfying the religious requirements of the 
Hindu community, it is proposed bo establish a large 
school or college at the University to educate teachers 
of the Hindu religion. It is proposed that they should 
receive a sound grounding in liberal education, make a 
special and thorough study of their own sacred hooks, 
and a comparative study of the great religious systems 
of the world ; in other words, that they should receive 
at least as good an education and braining as ministers 
of their religion as Christian missionaries receive in their 
own. 

Of course, several chairs will have to be created to 
meet the requirements of the principal denominations of 
Hindus. How many these should be, can only be setfiled 
later on by a conference of the representative men of the 
community. But there seems to be no reason uO 
despair that an agreement will be arrived at regarding 
the theological department of the University. Hindus 
have for ages been noted for their religious toIeratioQ' 
Large bodies of Hindus in the Punjab, who adhere to 
the ancient faith, revere the Sikh Gurus whb abolishs^ 
caste. The closest ties bind together Sikh and nou* 
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Sikh HiDdna, and Jains and Agrawala who follow the 
anoienb faith. Followers of the Aoharyas of different Sam- 
pradayas live and work together as good neighbours and 
friends. So also do the followers of the Sanatan Dharma 
and of the Arya Samaj, and of the Brahmo Samaj. And 
they all co-operate in matters where the common interests 
of the Hindu community as a whole are involved. The 
toleration and good feeling have not been on the wane ; 
on the contrary, they have been steadily growing. There 
is visible at present a strong desire for greiter 
anion and solidarity among all the various sections 
of the community, a growing consciouaneHS of common 
ties which bind them together and which make 
them sharers in sorrow and in joy : and it may well be 
hoped that this growing foaling will make it easier than 
before to adjust differences and to promote brotherly good 
fooling and hjrmonioiH oo-oparation even in the matter 
of providing for the religious needs of the different 
sections of the community. 


ORGANISATION COMMITTEE. 

Such in broad outline is the scheme of the proposed 
Hindu University. It represents the ideal which the 
promoters of the scheme desire and hope to work up to. 
^be ideal is not an unattainable one, nor one higher 
fiban what is demanded by the condition and capabilities 
the people. But the realisation of such an ideal 
®U8t of course be a work of time. 

^he scheme outlined above can only serve to indicate 
general aim. Definite proposals as to bow % 
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begiDDing should be made, which parfc or parks of the 
floheme ik would be possible and desirable to take up 
first and which afterwards, and what practical shape 
should be given to them, can only be formulated by 
experts advising with an approximate idea of the fuud 
which are likely to be available for expenditure and any 
general indication of the wishes of the donors. It is 
proposed that as soon as suilicient funds have been cob 
looted to ensure a beginning being made, an Educational 
Organisation Committee should he aopointed to formu- 
late such proposals. The same Gonomittoe may be aakoci 
to make detailed proposals regarding the scope and 
character of r.ha courses in the branch or branches thas 
they may recommend to be taken up, regarding also the 
stafi and salariesi the equipment and appliances, the 
libraries and laboratories, the probable amount of accom* 
modation and the buildings, etc., which will be required 
to give effect to their proposals. 

THK CONSTITUTION OP TUB UNIVlfRSITY. 

The success of a large scheme like this depends upon 
the approval and support of (l) the Government, (2) 
the Ruling Princes, and (3) the Hindu public. Thf 
BcheiUG is bound to succeed if it does not fail to enliBl 
sympathy and support from these directions. To eata 
blish these essential conditions of success, nothing is 
more important than that the Governing Body of the 
University should be of sufficient weight to command 
respect ; that its constitution should be so carefully 
jconsidered and laid down as to secure the confidence oi 
^be Government on the one hand and of the Hindu Prinoefl 
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and the public on the other. To ensure this, i6 is proposed 
that as soon as a fairly large sum has been subscribed, 
a Commi-lifcee should be appointed to prepare and recom- 
mend a scheme dealing with the constitution and 
functions of the Senate, which shall be the supreme 
governing body of the University, and of the Syndicate, 
which shall be the Executive of the University. It is 
also proposed that apart from these there should be an 
Academic Coun^jil of the University, which should have 
well-defined functions— partly advisory and partly exe- 
cutive, in regard to matters relating to education, such 
aa has been recommended in the case of the University 
of London by the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London. The scheme must, of course, be 
submitted bo Government for their approval before it 
can be finally settled. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER. 

Every individual and body of individuals are free 
to establish and maintain an institution of University 
if he or they can find the funds necessary for the 
purpose, ^ub ib is only when an institution receives the 
seal of Royal approval and authority to confer degrees, 
that it attains the full status and dignity of a University 
sud enters upon a career of unlimited usefulness. 

Two conditions are necessary for obtaining a Royal 
Charter. The first is that sufiSoienb funds should be 
sotually collected bo permit of the establishment and 
““aintenance of an institution of University rank. The 
Sfioond is that the governing body of the University^ 
^kould be of sufficient weight to command public reapeoli 
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and to inspire oonfidenoa in the minds of the Govern- 
ment. It rests entirely with the Hindu Princes and the 
public to establish these two necessary preliminary 
conditions. If they do so, the grant of a Royal Charter 
may be looked for with confidence as certain. 

“ It is one of our most sacred duties,” said the 
Government in the Despatch of 1854, “to be the means, 
as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of 
India those vast moral and material blessings which 
fliow from the diffusion of general knowledge, and which 
India may, under Providence, derive from her conneotioa 
with England.” In the pursuit of this noble policy, the 
Government have established and maintained with public 
funds, the large number of State schools. College'^ 
and the five Universitie.s which exist st present in 
this country, and which have been the source of 
so much enlightenment to the people. The State 
expenditure on education has been happily increas* 
ing, and it may confidently be hoped that it will increase 
to a larger extent in the near future. Bub in view of the 
immensity of the task which lies before the Government 
of tpreading all kinds of education among the people, and 
the practical impossiblity, under existing oiroumstanoes, 
of achieving that end by direct appropriations from the 
public revenues alone, it is absolutely necessary that 
private liberality should be encouraged to the utmost to 
supplement any funds, however large, which the State 
may be able to set apart for the furtherance of education. 
This necessity has been recognised from the time that 
efforts to educate the people were commenced by thf 
British ^Government. Indeed, the introduction of the 
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grani-iQ-aid system, as observed by the Eduoation Com- 
missioD " was Deoessitated by a oouviofcion of the 
impossibility of GovernmeDt alone doing all that must be 
done in order to provide adequate moans for the eduoa- 
tion of the natives of India. And it was expeoted 
that the plan of thus drawing support from local 
sources in addition to contributions from the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education 
than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by 
the Government.” In the Eesolution of the Govern- 
ment of India of 1904. on Indian Educational Policy, 
it is stated : “From the earliest days of British rule 
in India, private enterpi'isj has played a great part in 
the promotion of both English and vernacular education, 
and every agency that could be induced to help in the work 
of imparting sound instruction has always beeri welcomed 
by the State." (The italics are ours.) Instances abound 
all over the country to show that the Government has 
encouraged and welcomed private effort in aid of education. 

So far as this particular movement for a Hindu 
University is ooncerned, it must he gratefully aoknowledg> 
ed that It has received much kind sympathy ^nd 
encouragement from high odioials of Government from 
the beginning. As one instance of it, reference may be 
oeade to the letter of the Hon'ble Sir James La Touche, 
lihe late Lieutenant-Governor of the U. P., and now a 
&)ember of the India Council, quoted at the commence- 
OQQDt of this note, wherein ho said : — *' If the cultured 
classes throughout India are willing to establish a Hindu 
University with its Colleges clustered round it, they have 
best wishes for its suocess." Several high officials of 
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GovernmeDti who have been approached in oonneotion 
with the University during the last few montbSi have 
shown similar sympathy, and offered the most helpful 
advice and encouragement. The attitude of Europeans 
generally both ufidcial and non-official towards this 
movement, was vary wall expressod by the Pioneer in 
the article from which we have quoted before. After 
referring to the claim of educated Indians for a larger 
share of self-government, the Pioneer said : — 

Education ia certainly not the least of the great subjects with 
which the Governments have to deal ; and if the Hindu members 
of the National Congress establish a noble University with branch 
Colleges in many parts of India, and govern it so wisely that it 
becomes a model for other seats of learning, they will do mote than 
can be aooomplishad by many sp.jeches to prove thac they possess 
a considerable share of the creative and administrative qualities to 
which claims have been made. They may be quite sure of the 
kindly interest and sympathy of the British Baj in all their effoctSr 
Englishmen do not cling to oflioe through greed of it, but from a 
sense of duty to the millions who are placed under their care. They 
desire nothing so much as to see the cultured native population 
taking an active part in elevating the mass of the people and fitting 
themselves for a full share in all the cares of the State. If it were 
otherwise, no anxiety would be displayed to popularise education 
by bringing it within the reach of every class, and no time would 
be spent by Englishmen in fostering the interests of native 
Colleges, where thousands of men are trained to be rivals in free 
competition for attractive public appointments. There is work 
enough in India for the good men that Great Britain can spare, 
and for as much capacity as can be developed within the country 
itself. The people need muoh guiding to higher ideals of comfort, 
and in the development of the resoursoes which are latent in the 
soil and the mineral treasures which lie below its surface. In these 
tasks men who possess the wisdom of the East and the soienoe ol 
the West must join hands in a spirit of ainoere fellowship* 
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Noble words fcbese. It; is in this spirit tbat the work 
of the proposed Hindu University ip being carried on, and 
the promoters therefore feel fully assured that they will 
carry “ the kindly sympathy and interest of the British 
Baj in all their efforts,” that the Eoyal sanction and 
authority to establish the University will be granted, 
though whether it will bake the form of a Charter or a 
Statute rests entirely with the Government. 

THE OPPORTUNITY GOLDEN. 

The present year is particularly auspicious for the 
success of such efforts- The Government of India have 
shown that thdy earnestly desire that education should 
be pushed forward more vigorously and sysbematioally in 
the future than it has been in the past, by creating a 
special Department of Education, and by the allotment 
of a special grant of over 90 lakhs for the purposes of 
education, in the budget of this year. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Harcourt Butler, who has been appointed the first 
Member for Education, is a* known friend of education. 
Our new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, is keenly alive to 
the importance of education. Speaking of it in replying 
^0 the address of the Lahore Municipality, His Excellency 
pleased to say : " Of its importance there is no room 
for any doubt, and my Government will do all they 
can to foster its development and ensure its growth 
along healthy lines.” In the course of the same Bpeecb^ 
His Excellency was further pleased to say ; " The past 
^as bad its triumph ; the present may have its successes ; 
^ufc it is on the horizon of the future that our watchful 
eyes should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the 
'future needs of the students and youth of this country 
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will always receive from me sympathetic coosideration and 
attention.” And in replying to the address of the Punjab 
Muslim League, after expressing satisfaction with the 
progress of education made in the Punjab, His Excellency 
was pleased to declare himself in favour of universal educa- 
tion. Said His Excellency : ” Bub the goal is still far dis- 
tant when every boy and girl, and every young man and 
maiden, shall have an education in what is best calculated 
to qualify them for their own part in life and for the good 
of the community as a whole. That is an ideal wa must 
all put before us.” This being His Lordship's view, it is 
but natural to find that Lord Hardinge is prepared to 
recognise and approve all earnest efforts to promote 
education, even though it may, wholly or mainly, aim to 
benefit only one denomination of His Majesty’s subjects. 
This was made clear by the statesmanlike appreciation 
which His Excellency expressed of the “ corporate action" 
of the Muslims of the Punjab “ in founding the Islacoift 
College and its linked schools,*’ and of their spirited 
response to the appeal for a Muslim University recently 
carried through the lengtih and breadth of India under 
the brilliant leadership of His Highness the Aga Kbau<’' 
One may assume, therefore, without presumption that 
every well-considered and well-supported scheme of edu- 
cation will receive the sympathetic consideration and 
support of H. E. Lord Hardinge, 

The last but not the least important oiroumstanoe. 
which makes the present the most golden opportunity 
for an effort to realise the long-cherished idea of a Hindu 
University, is that it is the year of the Coronation of our 
most gracious King- Emperor George V, and that 
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Majesty will be pleased to visit our country in 
December next. Of the sympathy of His Majesty 
with the people of this country, it is iinneoessary 
to speak. In the Proclamation which our late King- 
Emperor addressed to the Princes and people of India 
in November, 1908, His Majesty was pleased bo say 
“ My dear son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of 
Wales, returned from their sojourn among you with 
warm attachment bo your land, and true and earnest 
interest in its well-being and contunti. These sincere 
feelings of active sympathy and hope for India on the 
part of my Boyal House and Lino, only represent, and 
they do most truly represent, the deep and united will 
and purpose of the people of this Kingdona.” In the 
mHnaorable speech which our presenh Kirg-Emperor 
delivered at Guildhall on his return from India, he was 
graciously pleased to plead for more sympathy in the 
administration with the people of this ancient land. And 
now that it has pleased God to call His Majesty to the 
i^ugust throne of England and to be anointed Emperor of 
India, His Majesty has been most graciously pleased, 
out of io^ug sympathy which he bears towards bis loyal 
Hubjects here, to decide to come out to India, with his 
^'oyal spouse, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, to hold 
a Coronation Durbar in the midst of his Indian people, 
than whom he has no more devoted subjects in any part 
of his Empire. 

The hearts of Indians have been deeply touched by 
this gracious act of His Majesty. They are lookfng 
forward with the most pleasing anticipation to the time- 
when it will be their privilege to ofifer a loyal and heart- 
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felb welcome to Their Majesties. There is a widespread 
desire amoog the Hindn community, as there is in the 
Mahomedan community also, to commemorate the Coro- 
nation and the gracious visit of the King-Emperor in a 
manner worthy of the great and unique event, Ard 
opinions seem to be unanimous that no nobler memo- 
rial can be thought of for the purpose than the establish- 
ment of a great University, one of the greatest needs, i( 
not the greatest need, of the community, which shall live 
and grow as an institution of enduring benefioenoe and 
of ever-increasing usefulness as a centre of intellectual 
elevation and a source of moral inspiration, and which 
shall nobly endeavour to supplement, however humbly 
it may be, the efforts of the Government bo spread 
knowledge and enlightenment among, and to stimulate 
the progress and prosperity of, vast numbers of His 
.Majesty’s subjects in India. 



II 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held on the 22nd March 101 5 1 the Hon. Sir Harcouri 
Butler moved for leave to introduce the Benares Hindu 
University Bill. Speaking on the motion Bandit^ Madan 
Mohan said : — 

My Lord, I should be wanfeing in my dufcy if I 
allowed this occasion to pass without expressing Dhe deep 
gratitude that we feel towards Your Excellency for the 
broad-minded sympathy and large-hearted statenmanaldp 
with which Your Excellency has encouraged and support- 
ed the movement which has taken its first material shape 
ui the Bill which is before us to-day. I should also be 
wanoing in my duty if I did not express our sincere grati. 
tude to the Hon'bie Sir. Harcourt Butler for the generous 
sympathy with which he has supported and helped us. 

My Lord, I look forward to the day when students 
ftnd professors, and donors and others inters'^ted 
in the Benares Hindu University will meet on the 
banks of the Ganges to celebrate the Donors’ Day ; and I 

certain that the name that will stand at the head of 
•ibe list on such a day will be the honoured name of Your 
Excellency, for there is no donor who has made a 
ni'eater, a more generous gift to this new movement thart 
Your Excellency has done. * My L 'rd, generations of 
Hindu students yet to come will recall with grateful 
^■averenGe the name of Your Excellency for having given 
ibe start to this University. Nor will they ever forgefr* 
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the debt of gratitude they owe to Sir Harcourt Butler for 
the help he has given to it. 

I should not take up the time of the Council to- 
^ay with a discussion of the provisions of the Bill. The 
time for it is not yet. But some remarks whioh have 
been made point to the existence of certain misapprehen- 
sions which might be removed. 

Two Hon’ble Members have taken exception to 
the proposed University on the ground that it will be a 
sectarian University. Both of my friends the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ghuzuavi and the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad have ex- 
pressed an apprehension that being sectarian in its 
cnarauter, it may foster or strengthen separatist tenden* 
oiae. They have said that the existing Universities have 
been exercising a unifying inJduenoe, in removing sectarian 
(iitforences between Hindus and Muhammadans. My 
Ljrd, the University will bo a aenominational institution 
bub nob a sectarian one. It will nob promote narrow 
sectarianism bub a broad liberation of mind and a reli- 
gious spirit which will promote brotherly fueling between 
man and man, Unfortunately we are all aware that the 
absence of sectarian religious Universities, the absence 
of any compulsory religious education in our State 
Univarsibios, has not prevented the growth of sectarian 
feeling in the country. I boiiqve, my Lord, inb- 
iDstruction lu the truths of religion, whether it would be 
Hindus or Mussalmans, whether it bo imparted to the 
students of the Benares Hindu University or of the 
Aligarh Moslem University, will tend to produce men 
who, if they are true to their religion, will be true to tbek 
<Jod, their King and their country. And I^lpok forward 
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to tibe time when tbe students who will pass out of 
suob Universities, will meet each other in a closer 
embrace as sons of the same Motherland than they do 
at present. 

Objection has also been taken to the provision for 
compulsory religious education in the proposed Univer- 
sity. My Lord, to remove that provision would be like 
cutting tbe heart out of the scheme. Many people 
deplore the absence of a provision for religious education 
iu our existini institutions, and it seems that there would 
not be much reason for the establishment of a new 
University if it were nob that we wish to make up for an 
acknowledged deficiency iu the existing system. It is to 
be regretted chat some people are afraid of the infiudDoe 
of religion : I regret I cannot share their views. That 
influenoa is ever ennobling. I believe, my Lord, that 
^here the true religious spirit is inculcated, there must 
be an elevating feeling of humility. And where there is 
love of God, there will be a greater love and less hatred 
of man, and therefore 1 venture to say that if religious 
instruction will be made compulsory, it will lead to 
nothing bht good, not only for Hindu students but for 
other students as well, who will go to the new University. 

My Lord, it has also been said that if sectarian 
Universities must come into existence, we need not carry 
Btictarianism to an extreme. The Hou'ble Mr. Setalvad 
has referred to the provision in tbe Bill that in tbe 
University Court, which will be the supreme governing 
body of the University, none but Hindus are to be 
•Members. The reason for it needs to be explained. The 
^Qiversity^as to teach the Vedas, the religious Scrip- 
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ftures, and to impart instruotion even in rituals and other 
religious ceremonies which are practised hy Hindus. The 
Bill provides that there shall be two bodies in the insH- 
tufcion, the Court and the Senate. The Court will be the 
administrative body, will deal mainly with matters o( 
finance and general administration, providing means for 
the establishment of Chairs, hostels and other institution. 
The Senate will be the academic body, having charge of 
instruction, examination and discipline of students. Well, 
membership on the Court has been confined to Hindus in 
order that Hindus who may make benefactions in favour of 
the institution should feel satisfied that their charities will 
be administered by men who will be in religious sympathy 
with them and in a position to appreciate their motives 
and their desires. With that knowledge they will make 
larger endowments to support the University than they 
would make if the endowment was to be administered 
by men of difTerent persuasions and faiths. There U 
Dothiug uncharitable in such an arrangement. Besiddti 
this, there is a second reason. When the Sanskrit College 
was first established in 1793, in tVio time of Lord 
Cornwallis, there was provision made for the teaching of 
the Vedas and other religious books in it. Later on, 
some missionary gentlemen took exception to the idea 
that a Christian Government should encourage the 
teaching of what they described as heathen religion , 
and for that reason the teaching of religion was stopped 
in that institution. In formulating proposals for the 
Benares Hindu University, it was felt that, so far ae 
possible, n o room should be left for any apprehension 
which might prevent religious-minded Hindu dooore 
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from making large oonliribiitioDs f;o the University, and 
that the best means of giving them an assurance that 
instru otion in Hindu religion shall always be an integral 
part of the education which the University will providei 
and that their religious endowments will be administered 
in conformity with their wishes, was that the member- 
ship of the University Court should be ooniiDed to 
Hindus. There is, however, no such restriobion in regard 
to membership of the Senate. In ihe Senate, which will 
bdthe soul of the University, we shall invite co-operation, 
we shall seek it and welcome it. Fully one-fourth of 
the Senate may not be Hindus. Thoro will be no 
diequallfioatioD on the ground of religion in the soleotiou 
of professors. No restriction is placed upon students of 
any creed or any class coming to the University. It will 
thus appear that while we confine membership on the 
administrative body of the University, the Court, the 
members of the Hindu community, we keep open the 
Senate which, as I have said, is the soul of the Univer- 
sity, to teachers of every creed and race. That is a 
real provision. And we intended to get the very best 
teachers irfespeotive of any consideration of race or 
oreed, from whichever part of the world we can, in 
order that our students should sit at their feet and learn 
iiiiQ knowledge that they can impart. 

I should like to say one word more with regard to 
the provision that religious instruction should bo oompul- 
Bory in the case of Hindu students. It has been said 
that we should not make it compulsory even for Hindu 
Btodents, as it might keep some Hindu students who do 
receive religious instruction, from tho 
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benefit! of education at the Hindu University. But, my 
Lord, in the first plaae, the general religious instruction 
which will be iooparted will be such as will be acceptable 
to all sections of the Hindu community. In the second 
place, a number of Hindu students at present attend 
missionary institutions where the study of religion is 
compulsory. So I hope that even those Hindu studeotaj 
who may not appreciate the teaching of religion, wil 
nob be kept away from the proposed University on iib( 
ground that religious instruction will be compulsory 
there. 

I do not think, my Lord, that I need take u[ 
more time at present. I beg again to express the grati- 
tude that I am sure millions of Hindus will feel towar^i 
Your Excollency’s Government, and personally towards 
Your Excelioucy, and towards Sir Haroourt Butler, wheo 
they hear of the Bill which has been introduced beri 
to-day. 



At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
hold on the 1st Oetohcr lOl'i, the Uon'hle -Sir Harcourt 
Butler moved that the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill be taken into consideration. The Jlon'hle Pandit, 
in supporting the Edit spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, ifc is ray pleading duty feo offer ray hearty 
thanka to your Excelleac,-. to the Hon’bfe Sir IJaroourt 
Bvibler, and to the fneLnbora of this Courjeil for fcha 
very generous support extended to this measure for the 
Gstabliahmant of a Hindu University. My Lord, the 
policy of which it is the product is the generous policy 
of trust in the people ind of aymoathy with them in 
their hopes and aspirations, which has bean the key- 
note of your Excellency’s administration. 

The history of this movement hardly requir es to 
be repeated here. But it may interest some of its friends 
to kuo^that it was in 1904, that the first meeting was 
held at which, under the pre.ddeiicy of His Highness the 
Maharajah of Benares, the idea of such a University 
Was promulgated. Owing, however, to a variety of 
causes into which it is not necessary to enter here, it was 
tiot until 1911 that the matter was taken up in real 
earnest. From 1911 to 1915 was nob boo long a period 
for the birth of a University when we remember that the 
London University book seven years to be established 
from the time the idea was first taken up. My L)rd, 
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ID this coDDeotiou, we must not overlook the work 
done hy my Muhammadan friends. The idea of estab* 
lishing a Muslim University was vigorously worked up 
early in the year 1911 whan His Highness the Agha 
Khan made a tour in the country to enlist sympathy 
and support for it. Your Excellency was pleased to 
express your appreciation of the effort so made whaa 
replying to an address at Lahore. You were pleased to 
Speak approvingly of the ' spirited response made by 
the Muhammadan community to the appeal for a 
Muslim University recently carried throughout the 
length and breadth of-jlndia under the brilliant leadership 
of His Highness the Agha Khan.’ We are thus indebted 
for a part of our sucosss to our Muhammadan brothraii, 
for the work which they did as pioneers in our common 
cause. We are indebted to His Highness the Agha 
Khan for having given practical shape to the question 
of a Muslim University at Aligarh ; and to my friemi, 
the Hoii’ble the Raja of Mahmudabad for having carried 
on the first correspondence with the Government which 
elicited the Secretary of State’s approval to the idea of 
a denominational University in this country. My Lord, 
I confidently hope that it will not be long before a 
Muslim University will also come into existence, and 
that the two — the Hindu University and the Muslim 
University — will work together in friendly co-operatiou 
on the good of the youth of India, Hindus and Mussah 
mans, that they will work as sister institutions to 
promote that real cordiality of feeling between them» 
the want of which so much hampers our progress and 
Is regretted by all who desire the good of India. 
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My Lord, I have oarefuliy read the oritioisms thati 
have been levelled against the Bill before us, and it is 
only fair that I should explain the attitude and aotion 
of the promoters of the Iliadu University. We are 
very thankfuf to the Secretary of State for according 
his sanction to the proposal to establish what have 
been described as denominational Universities — which 
marks a new and liberal departure in the educational 
policy of the Government But our thanks are due, in 
a larger measure, to the Government of India who have 
from the beginning given to the movement their con- 
eistent and generous support. In the brat proposals which 
W0 placed before the Government, we desired that 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India should be 
the Chancellor, ex-ojjicio, of the University. That was 
unanimously supported by the Government of India, and 
our most sincere thanks are due to them for that sup- 
port. Bub unfortunately for us the Secretary of State 
did not think it right that the Viceroy should be the ex- 
officio Chancellor of the University ; be decided that the 
University should have the power of eieoting its owa 
Chancellor ; but he also decided, aud we are very thank- 
ful to him for it, that the University should have the 
power to appoint its Professors without reference to the 
Government. The privilege of having the bead of the 
Government as head of the University was one that 
Was naturally highly valued by US| and we submitted 
a represenbatiou asking that the decision of the 
Secretary of State on that point might be re-considered. 
But on being given to understand that that decision 
Was final, we reconciled ourselves to it, finding solace 
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\n the fact; that the Uaiversity would have the right: 
instead to elect its own Chancellor. But subsequently 
the Secretary of State decided that even this privilege 
should be withheld from us, and that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the United Provinces should ho 
the Chancellor, ex-officio, and should exercise all 
the powers which the Governor General was to 
have exercised. This new proposal met with stron;; 
disapproval both from the Muhammadan and the Hindu 
community. It was thought that we had arrived at au 
impasse, and that the scheme would have to be dropped, 
It was in that state of affairs that, with the generous 
sympathy of your Excellency’s Government and of the 
very kind support which tho Hon’ble Sir Harcourt 
Butler gave us, we were able to arrive at the compromise 
which is now embodied in the Bill, under which the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces has be' 
come tho official Visitor of the University, and the 
University has the right to elect its own Chancellor. 
This conclusion has secured much of what the Govern- 
ment wanted ; but it has, at tho same time, allotted to ua 
a sufficiently large measure of independence and freedom 
in the internal affairs of the University. My Lord, 
we did not reconcile ourselves to this solution without 
reason. We felt that as the University is to have its 
home in the United Provinces, it will be an advantage 
that tho head of the United Provinces Government 
should have an official status in the University. 
recognised that that will be the best arrangement to 
ensure that the relations between him and the Univer- 
sity should be cordial and friendly. I hope and trust 
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bhali the ffiofi of the Lieutenant-GovorDor beiog the 
official Visitor of the University will prove to be a 
guarantee and an assurance that suoh cordial relations 
will exist between the University and the Government. 
My Lord, much objection has been taken to the large 
powers that have been reserved to the Governor-General 
under section 19 of the Bill. We have accepted them, 
because, as the Hon’ble Sir Ilarcourt Butler has explain- 
ed, they are only emergency powers, which may never 
be exercised, and can only rarely be exercised. I do hope 
they will seldom, if ever, be exercised. But assuming 
that the Governor-General in Council should at any time 
think that there is anything wrong with the University 
which requires an explanation, we shall neither be afraid 
nor reluctant to offer such explanation. The movomenh 
ha , from the start been worked in the conviction, 
the deliberate conviction, that it is essential for 
the success of the University that it should secure the 
good-will and sympathy of the Government, and that it 
should always retain that sympathy. The section in 
question provides that the Governor-General in Council 
may, in certain oiroumstanoes, ask the University to 
submit an explanation in regard to certain matters, and 
that if the explanation should not satisfy him, that he 
DQay offer such advice, as he may think fib to the 
University. I hope that the existence of this provision 
in the Act will not be felt in the real working of the 
Act. But even with the power which the Government 
have thought it fit to reserve in their hands, it is only 
fair to say that no University existing in India enjoys so 
large a measure of freedom in the management of its 
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affairs as your Exoelieaoy’s GovernmeDb has been pleased 
to seoure to the Benares Hindu University, and we 
feel very deeply grateful for it. The University will 
have full freedom in appointing its own Professors and 
Examiners. It is conoeivable that among the Professors 
so appointed there may sometimes be a ease — 1 hope 
there will never be one — in which the University did 
not know as much about the person appointed as 
the Government. 1 have no doubt that if suoh a case 
should ever arise, it will be dealt with satisfaoborily by 
oorrespondenoe. I am sure that with the explanation 
and assuranoe given by the Hon’bla mr Haroourt Butler 
that if it should become necessary that an explanation 
should be called for from any member of the staff engag* 
ed by the University, the person concerned will not 
be in a less favourable position than any one serving 
under Government. The provision in the Bill to 
that effect will not prevent any good man from offering 
bis services to the University. 

My Lord, some of my countrymen, who are keenly 
interested in the proposed University and the educational 
movement which it represents, have somewhat misunder- 
stood the position of the Hindu University Society and 
of the promoters of the University in respect of some of 
the powers vested in the Visitor. They seem to think 
that we have agreed to those powers without demur. That 
is not so. Sir Haroourt Butler knows that in regard to 
some of these powers, I have almost — 1 should not say^ 
irritated him, but certainly gone beyond what he oonsider- 
ed to be the proper limits in pressing for certain omifl- 
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aioDS. We have fully represented our views to the 
Government whenever we thought it proper to do so. 
But having done our duty in that direction, we have 
agreed to accept what the Government has decided to 
give. I hope, my Lord, the future will prove that we 
have not acted wrongly. 

I am certain that |8 in the course of time experi- 
ence will show that there are amendments needed in 
the Act — which I hope will be paaved to-day — the 
Government will receive representations for such amend- 
ments in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit. I take it, 
my Lord, that the object of the Government and the 
University is to create a great centre for education, 
where the education imparted should be the soundest 
and the bast. And, in that view, I feel assured that 
there will be no difficulty in Government agreeing to 
any amendment which may be found necessary. As 
this Bill is being passed in very special circumstances, 
and we have agreed to avoid controversy at present, I 
fear some amendments will have to be made at no dis-^ 
tant date ; but it is best perhaps that we should bring 
them forward when the University Gourb and the Senate 
have been constituted, and whan we have found out by 
actual exparienca where exactly the shoe pinches. 

My Lord, I thank God that this movement to 
Provide farther and better facilities for high education for 
Our young men has come to bear fruit in the course of 
^hesa few years. It will not be out of place to mention 
here that one of the most fascinating ideas for which wa 
indebted to Lord Gurzon, was the idea of a real 
fQsideutial and teaching University in India. I am 
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templied to quote the words in which his Lordship 
expressed his ideal of the University which he desired to 
see established in this country. 

“ What ought the ideal University to be in India as else- 
where '?’ said Lord Our 2 on« ‘ As the name implies, it ought to ba 
a plaoe whara all knowledge is taught by the best teachers to all 
who seem to acquire it, where the knowledge is always turned to 
good purposes, and where its boundaries are receiving a constant 
extension.’ 

My Lord, I hope and pray tbab though we shall 
begin in a humble way in the fulness of time that tha 
proposed University will fully answer this description, 
His Lordship wanted to see in India a Umversity wliioU 
would really deserve the name, as be said : 

* A University which shall gather round it collegiate institu- 
tions proud of afBliation, and worthy to enjoy it ; whose students, 
housed in residential quarters in close connection with tho parent 
University, shall feel tho inner meaning of a corporate life ; where 
the governing body of the University shall be guided by expert 
advice and the teachers shall have a real iuflueuoe upon tbJ 
teaching where the courses of study shall be framed for the deve* 
lopment, not of the facial automaton, but of the thoughtful 
mind ; where the Professors will draw near to the pupils and 
mould their characters for good ; and where the pupils will begin 
to value knowledge for its own sake'.and as a means to au end, i 
should like this spark of the sacred fire that has been brought 
across the seas lit in one or two places at least before 1 leave the 
country, and I would ooufidontly leave others to keep alive the 
flame.’ 

My Lord, though this noble wish was not realise^ 
in the time of Lord Gurzon, I am sure he will ba please^ 
%Q hear that such a Uoiversity has come into existenod*^ 
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or rather ia coming into existence — through ihe generous 
support of your Excellency's Government. 

lb is still more pleasing to think that the Univer- 
sity that ia coming to be will he better in one respect 
than the University outlined by Lord Curzon, because 
i!i will make religion an integral part of the education 
that will be provided. My Lord, I believe in the living 
power of religion, and it ia a matter of great satisfaction 
to US to know that your Excellency ia strongly in favour 
of religious education. The want of such education in 
our schools and Colleges has long been felt. I believe 
that the absence of any provision for religious education 
in the otherwiaa excellent aystom which Governmenli has 
introduced and worked for the last sixty years in this 
country, has been responsible for many unfortunate 
rt-jubs. I do not wish to dwell upon them. [ am 
tbackful to think that this acknowledged dedoiency is 
Soing to be removed at tho proposed imoorbanb centre of 
education, wliich is happily going to be ewtahlished at a 
place which may well be described as the most important 
cecfcre of bb« religion and learning of the Hindus. I 
venture to hope, my Lord, th at the good influence of the 
Benareg Hindu University in the matter of religious 
■ostruction will be felt in other institutions, far and near, 

that in the course of a few years religious instruct 
bon will become an intergral pait of the education 
Imparted in schools and Colleges supported by the 
^overnoient and the people. 

Hy Lord, some well-meaning friends have been 
^^Pprebensive lest we may nob agree at the Hindu 
^Piversity as to what the religious eduoation of our 
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youths should be. This is due to a misapprehension, 
We have, no doubt, many differences among us ; we are 
divided by many sects and forms of worship. Considering 
that we embrace a population of nearly 250 milionfl, it 
should not surprise any one that we have so many Rec‘u 9 
and divisions among us. But, my Lord, in spite of thesa 
differences, there is a body of truths and precepts which 
are accepted by all denominations of our people. For 
sixteen years and more religious instruction has been 
compulsory at the Central Hindu College at Benares. 
Thera has been no complaint that the instruction so 
imparted has been found to he unacceptable to any 
Hindu boy who has gone to that institution. We have, 
no doubt, to adopt a compromise in these matters. If 
we do so, no difficulties will be found to bo insuperable. 
I should like, in this connection, to remind those friand? 
who are apprehensive that we may not bo able to agree 
in regard to matters relating to religion, to remember 
some wise words of Cardinal Newman. Speaking of the 
constitution of a Faculty of Theology in a University, 
and pointing out how. incomplete a University would be 
which did not possess such a Faculty, that great teacher 
has said : — 

' No two persons perhaps are to be found, however intimate, 
however congenial in tastes and judgments, however eager to have 
one heart and one soul, but must deny themselves for the sake ol 
each otiher much which they like and desire, if they are to 
together happily* Compromise in a large sense of the word, is 
the first principle of combination and every one who insi-sts on 
enjoying his rights to the full, and his opinions without toleration 
>^foc his neighbours, and his own way in all things, will soon have 
all things altogether to himself, and no one to share thorn witk 
< him.’ 
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In matters of minor differences that there must 
be a compromise, I believe we have shown by sixteen 
years of work at the Central Hindu College, tlmb 
wo can drop minor differences, while we adhere to the 
flubsfcaofcial object which we have in view, and therefore, 
though the provision for religious instruotion has not 
been put in the Act in the form which I thought was bost. 

I arn thankful that it is there to give an assurance to the 
public tijrtt religious instruction shall bo a compulsory 
part of the education at tho University. My Lord, I do 
not wish to dwell upon the aiueodmont which I suggest- 
ed in my note to the Report of the Select Gomini ttee, as 
I am convinced that no good purpose will be served by 
my doing so. I aoo ept the provision for religious instruc- 
tion, an it stands, in the hope and faith that there will 
ba no such differences in the University regarding 
religious instruotion as will defeat one of its basic 
uHmdples, namely, that religious instruotion should form 
an integral part of the education imparted by it. 

I do not think, my Lord, that I should be justified 
in taking up the time of the Council any further. I once 
Wore beg to*offer my thanks to your Excellency, to Sir 
Haroourt Butler and to the Government of India, for 
helping this University to come into existence, and I 
conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this 
centre of light and life, which is coming into existence, 
^ill produce students who will not only be intellectually 
pqual to the best of their fellow-students in other parts 
nf the world, but will also be trained to live noble lives, 
1*0 love God, to love their country and to be loyal to the 
Cfown. 
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At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Couiicii 
held in the 4‘th April 1910 ^ the Hon. Sir Herbert 
moved for the introduction of “a hill to provide for tk 
better control of the Indian Press The Hon. Pajidi: 
made the foLloiving speech in connection loith the Bill 
My Lord, ib is perhaps ao advantage that Irisdts 
lay such views as I have on this Bill before the Council, 
aft«r having had the benefit of listening to the many abls 
Rpeeches whioh have been delivered in oonnectiou with it. 
I regret, however, to say, my Lord, that having hoar.ia!! 
those speeches, I am still unconvinced to the Dece?dh 
of this Bill or of dealing with it in the manner in wbirli 
r. ii-] boieg dealt with. A groat deal of regret h.as bstc 
expressed both in this Council and outside it that i 
measure of the extraordinary importance of this Bill 
should be dealt with in the hurry in whioh it is beics 
dealt with. Beferenoe has been made to the hurry m 
which the Vernacular Press Act was passed in 1878. My 
Lord, one mistake does not justify another. In 
present instance, neither in the long and lucid speech oi 
the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill nor in the subsequeDl 
speeches that have been made has any explanation been 
offered as to why it is necessary to rush this measure aail 
is being rushed. My Lord, the great advantage which thfl 
Government has thought it necessary to secure w 
the public in connection with measures whioh are brougl^l 
before the Legislative Council in giving publicity to the® 
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;s that those who are interested in the measures should 
have the fullest opportunity of expressing their opinions 
regarding them and of submitting the m to your Exoel- 
lenoy’s Council in order that those o pinions may be 
considered before deciding the final shape which the 
measures should take. As soon as this measure was 
introduced, it was referred to a Select C ommittee. The 
Select Committee have no doubt oonsid ered the Bill ; but 
if there had been a general discussion in the Council of 
the principle of the Bill and the general lines of criticism 
had been known to the Conomittee, I am certain, my 
Ljrd, that it would have been a great advantage to the 
Select Committee in doing their work. I have received 
telegrams from my own province, from the President of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee, from the 
Pfc.^idcnt of the Pooploa’ Association at Lucknow and 
from the Secretaries of the Mahajana Sabba at Madras 
asking me to lay them before the Select Committee and 
your Excellency, and to urge that more time should be 
given for consvderation of the Bill. My Lord, it is nob 
enough to say that the Bill has been published and that) 
it has been before the public for three or four days. The 
noeasure being of the importance which it is, I submit, 
that a great deal more time should have been given to 
the Press and the public to consider aud to criticise the 
Bill, particularly as no circumstance has been mentioned 
which could justify its being hurried through the Council. 

NoW| my Lord, coming to the Bill itself, we are no 
doubt confronted by the outstanding fact, the unfortunate 
outstanding fact, that there have been certain anarchical 
Cfimesand outrages committed .in this country. Every 
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good man musb deplore and detiesb bhese crimes. They 
are hateful in the sight of God and men, and they have 
been condemned all over the country in unmistakable 
language. If it were shown thab any particular measure 
was necessary to extirpate the germs of anarchical crimes, 
I am sure the whole country would rise as one mao 
to support the measure, and to thank your Lordship's 
Government for introducing it. Bub it is evident from 
all the remarks that have been made both by official and 
non-official members that there is very little expectation 
entertained that this measure will really have any subs- 
tantial etieot upon anarchical crimes. I do not deny thali 
it may check the (^istrihution of the poisonous literature 
which some newspapers have been indulging in ; but that 
it will have any effect upon those men who have gone incc 
the wicked camp of the anarchists or terrorists, I do Dot 
think any member to entertain even theliope that it will 
achieve that result. That being so, my Lord, we have 
to consider what are the oircumstanoes which justify the 
passing of such a measure as the one betore us. Tbe 
whole country, as I say, all decent peoplci are united, 
are of one mind with the Government in desiring that 
whatever measure may be necessary for the purpose 
of putting down anarchical crime should be adopted. 
But it must be shown that a particular measure is 
oaloulated to secure that objeot. The Hon’ble 
Mover of the Bill said in his opening speech that 
he had to justify the Bill before the Counoil and 
bo show why and how the laws which exist already 
are not suffioient to deal with the situation. My Lord» 
he referred to the murderous oonspiraoy which has oome 
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into existienoe, and he said fchati the outrages whioh that 
conspiracy had committed or attempted to commit were 
the direct result of the teachings of certain journals. 
The Hon’ble the Advocate-General also, in the speech 
with which he has just now favoured us, spoke of the 
stream of poisonous sedii^ion which has been passing 
through several of these journals. My Lord, the picture 
which the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has drawn of the 
existing situation would suggest a question in many minds 
as to wiiether there was any law in the land which could 
ileal effectively or at all with the poison of seditious liter- 
ature whioh was passing through the papers. One would 
imagine that there was no law which could deal with the 
abuse of the liberty of the Press as it was described in 
the speech of the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill, But, my 
Lord, aa the Council knows, there is already a great deal 
of legislation existing in our Statute-book whioh seeks to 
(leal and which does deal with all abuses of that liberty. 
The Hon’ble Member began by saying that it was hia 
duty to show why the Government could nob be conieub 
to rely on the ordinary criminal law. Ha ended by merely 
assarting, •not proving, that that law was insufficient, I 
am sorry I did nob find any explanation in the speech 
of the Hon’ble Member as to why these provisions had 
been found to be nob sufficient or wherein they had been 
found to be insufficient. The Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart 
has tried to make up for the omission and has said that 
section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code has been 
found to be a useless weapon. He said that thero had 
^een three papers which had been canvicted twice, 
two papers whioh had been convicted three times, 
19 
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and one whioh had been oonvioted six times. My 
Lord, a repetition of an offence by six papers out 
of a total of, I beiiev^e, nearly 800 papers in tbs 
country, does not show that there is not sufficient provi- 
sion in the existing law to deal with cases of sedition or 
attempts to promote sedition. The situation therefore 
demands that before we give our assent to a new and 
stringent measure being placed on the Statute-book, the 
existing provisions of the law should be dispassionately 
examined. 

Now, my Lord, there are two matters to which I 
would esneoially invite attention. The present Bill, as 
the Council has noted, defines what would be regarded 
as prohibited matter, and the publication of which 
would expose a man to the penalties or to the conse- 
quences whioh are described in the Bill. Among the 
matters so prohibited, as the Hon’ble Mover ol 
the Bill pointed out in bis speech, are certain 
offences whioh are already provided for in existing 
Codes. Take, for instance, those mentioned in clause 
(a) of section 4 of the Bill, to incite to murder or 
to any offence under the Explosive Substances Acf., 
1908, or to any act of violence, these are fully provided 
for by Act VII of 1908— an Act for the prevention oi 
incitements to murder and to other offeuces in newspapers. 
The Hon’ble Mover said that it was thought advisable 
to include them in this Bill in order that the Govern- 
ment may, if necessary, take action of a less severe 
kind than that prescribed by the Act of 1908. I 
submit, my Lord, that the outrages that [have beeir 
'Committed of late, would make one think that this- 
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was not the time when the Government would seek 
milder methods to deal with oases which fell within 
the purview of that Act. Clause (&) relates to the 
offanoe of seducing any oilioer, soldier or sailor in the 
Army or Navy of His Majesty from his allegiance or his 
duty. Section 131 of the Indian Penal Code already 
provides that any person who attempts to do any of these 
acta shall be punished with transportation for life or with 
imprisonment which may extend to ten years and shall 
be liable to fine. Then, my Lord, the third clause incor- 
porates the provisions of section 121A and 153A with 
the addition of an oflenoe against Native Princes or Chiefs. 
And the clause which seeks to protect judicial officers 
serving His Majesty from being maligned or unjustly 
attacked. These, my Lord, are the most important pro- 
visions of the Bill. And I beg to invite the Council's atten- 
tion now to the provisions of section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Under that section any person who 
disseminates either orally or in writing or attempts to 
disseminate or in any wise abets the dissemination of 
any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter, the 
publication of which is punishable under section 121A of 
the Penal Code, or any matter, the publioaoion of which 
18 punishable under section 153 of the Indian Penal Code, 
or any matter concerning a Judge which amounts to cri- 
uainal intimidation or defamation under the Indian Penal 
Code, that seotion provides that if any editor or printer or 
publisher or proprietor of a newspaper shall be guilty of 
of the offences specified there, the District Magistrate 
0' fcbe Chief Presidency Magistrate shall have the power^ 
vrith the previous sanction of the Governor-General or of 
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the Local Governmenfa, fco call upon the person so offending 
to show cause why he should not be bound down with or 
without sureties to be of good behaviour Cor a certain 
period. I subnait, my Lord, that this is a provision 
which should enable the Government to deal with cases 
of persona who disseminate seditious or other objection- 
able matter who, that is to say, publish prohibited matter 
or such matter as the present Bill says will be prohibited 
matter. Then, again as I have said before, there is the 
Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) Act. That Aoi) 
was passed in 1908 after the writings of certain journals, 
to which the Hou’bla Mover of the Bill I think referred, 
had lad to the commission of some outrages. Now, my 
Lord, section 3 of that Act provides that where upon an 
application made by order of or under authority from tha 
Local Government, a Magistrate is of opinion that a 
newspaper contains any incitement to murder or to any 
offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or to 
any act of violence, such Magistrate may make a con- 
ditional order declaring the printing-press used) or intended 
to be used, for the purpose of printing or publishing 
such newspaper or found in or upon the premises where 
such newspaper is or at the time of the printing of the 
matter complained of was printed to be forfeited, and to 
make such a conditional order of forfeiture absolute 
unless the person concerned appears and shows good 
cause against it. These two seotious, my Lord, give ampk 
power under the existing law to the Governmaut to deal 
effectively and speedily too with persona who abuse the 
liberty of the Press. It has noD baan shown in 
respects these provisions are iusufficient, and I submit 
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tbab justifioatioD for infcroduoiDg a new measure has not 
been established, It may be said, my Lord, that the prooe- 
dure and punishment provided by'seotion 108 are insuffi- 
cient to deal with cases of persons who repeatedly com- 
mit the same o£fence. I am unable to understand why in 
such cases also a repeated applioation of the provisions 
of that section should not put an end to the evil activities 
of such persons. Bub assuming that it would nob, I 
submit, that the proper course would have been to ask 
for an amendment of that section in order to incorporate 
more penal provisions to effect the end which the 
Government has in view and not to introduce a new 
measure. 

If, my Lord, the necessity of a new Act has not 
been established, then I submit that the matter should 
end here. Assuming, however, that a real neces- 
sity has been felt for giving greater power to the Courts, 
assuming also tbab the course of amending the existing 
Acts has for any valid reason not commended itself to 
the Government, and the Government feel in all the 
circumstances of the case that a new Act should 
be passedi I should like then to hear some expla- 
nation as to why a great, a novel and, I submit 
^ith great respect, a dangerous departure has been 
introduced into this Bill against the principle of all the 
existing enactments, which the Government has passed 
during the last fifty years and more. My Lord, under 
the Criminal Procedure Code once the sanction of the 
9^vernor- General or of the Local Government is obtained 
to proceed against any editor, printer, publisher or proprie- 
tor of a newspaper to require him to give security for 
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good behaviour, the whole procedure which is regulated 
by the proviaione of that Act ia judicial, aud the whole 
matter is left to be dealt with judicially by the Magistrate. 
6o also in the case of the Newspapers Offences Act which 
deals with offence of a far more grave character. 
The Government passed that enactment less than two 
years ago and they considered it both just and wise 
to adhere to the principle of leaving 'it to the 
Magistrate and the Courts established by the Government 
to decide what matter fell within the definition of 
sedition and what did nob. I do not understand, my 
Lord, why this new departure should have been 
made in the present Bill by which, instead of leaving 
it to the Magistrate to decide what matter came within 
the definition of prohibited matter and what did nob, the 
Local Government is empowered bo taka upon itself to 
decide what matter is seditious without giving an oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the person against whom it may so 
decide. I submit, my Lord, that this is a departure 
which is nob justified by the existing circumstances of 
the country. The crimes at the prevention of which the 
Newspapers Offences Act aims are, my Lord, more seri- 
ous and certainly nob less serious, than the crimes which 
it may be hoped that the present Bill may tend bo pro. 
vent. That being so, I submit, that if the legislature has 
thought it right to leave it to the Magistrate to 
decide whether a newspaper contained inoriminatiog 
matter within the meaning of that Act. it should have been 
left also to the Magistrate to decide what matter oainn 
within the definition of prohibited matter under the 
proposed law. My Lord, the Bill raises * a political 
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quesbioD,' bo qaobe bhe weighby words of Mr. GUdsbone 
nbbered in bhe Honse of Commons in oonneobion wibh 
bhe Vernacular Press Aob of 1873, ' of greab imporbanoO) 
of the utmost delicacy, namely, whether it is wise for 
the Government to bake into its own hands and out of 
the hands of the established legal jurisdiction the power 
of determining what writing is seditious and what is not.’ 
Id the course of the same debate, Mr. Gladstone observed 
that * the mosb unfortunate feature which the measure 
presents is the removal of Press prosecutions from the 
jurisdiction of the judicial esiablishments of the country 
in order that they may be dealt with as matters of 
executive discretion.’ The Bill before us seeks to revive 
that feature of the Vernacular Press Act which was so 
justly condemned by Mr. Gladstone, My Lord, the 
argument that in taking proceedings against offending 
printers or publishers under the ordinary crimi* 
Dal law there would be a great deal of publicity 
given to the offence and that would be a public dis- 
advantage, is not a new one. It bad been urged to 
support Ihe Press Act of 1878. Speaking in reference to 
that argument, Mr. Gladstone said; ' The argument that 
is made for the abstraction of these matters from the 
Courts of Justice is one which strikes at the root of our 
policy, and the best part of our policy, in India.' It is 
Said, ‘oh no, we will nob prosecute in the Court, for if wa 
do that the prosecution will bring these men into 
popularity, and the mischief of bhe prosecution will be 
greater than that of submission to the evil.’ My Lord, 
this argument has no greater force to-day than it had in 
^878 ; and, I submit, it is not an argument which 
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is worth oonsidering in the faea of the great danger 
involved in the departure wbioh it is sought to mako 
from the principle upon which the entire system 
of the administration of justice is built, and which the 
Government has followed throughout in enacting all its 
laws. That being so, I respectfully submit, that if the 
Government feel that a new measure must be passed, 
this novel principle which has bean introduced into the 
Bill should be eliminated, and power should be left to 
the Magistrate as in other enaotmants to deal according 
to law with what may be regarded as prohibited matter. 
Thera can be no possibility, my Lord, of the effect of 
this measure being weakened by adhering to the righli 
principle : it will still be quite as potent for pre- 
venting mischief as tbe present measure can be. 
The sanction of the Local Government will yet 
be necessary before any action is initiated but once 
the proceedings have been initiated the matter will 
be left to be dealt with by the Magistrate acting as 
a Judge, and any order that he may pass will rightly 
and properly go up to the High Court for revision or io 
appeah I may say here that I do not see why an appeal 
should nob be allowed from an order asking for a deposit 
of security as well as from an order for forfeiture of 
that security. If an order is made by the Magistrate of 
the district or the Chief Presidency Magistrate and it is 
taken up in revision or appeal before a High Court, there 
will be a greater assurance in the public mind that the 
merits of tbe order will receive due oonsideration, than* 
my Lord, human nature being what it is. and the 
oiroumatanoes of the country being : what they arei 
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there would be when an order passed by the Loeal* 
Government on the exeoubive aide will be brought up for 
revision before the High Court. So far then with regard 
to the necessity of the new measure and in regard to the ^ 
uew change of principle which it introduces. I submit, 
my Lord, that the necessity of it has not been proved, 
the juatihcation not established. 

Lot us now consider soma other aspects of the 
Bill. The Hon'ble Mover of the Bill has stated the 
objects of the Bill to be somewhat larger. He has stated 
that the object of the Bill is ‘ to provide for the better 
control of the Press or to confine the Press — the whole 
Press, European and Indian, English and Vernacular — 
v/ithin the limits of legitimate discussion.’ My Lord, 
that clear statement of the object clears the ground to a 
great extent for discussion. It naturally gives rise to 
the question whether the condition of our Press, Euro- 
pean and Indian, English and; Vernacular, in this 
country is such as to justify any legislation to keep it 
within the limits of legitimate discussion. My Lord, the 
Hon’ble Ikfover of the Bill has given us a history! of the 
liberty of the Press in this country. He has told- 
U8 that during the last seventy years, with the excep- 
tion of two short periods of one and three years 
fospecbively, the Press in India has been free : 
lio has told us that these two periods were, one the short 
PQriod in the dark days of the Mutiny, and the other the' 
period of the Vernacular Press Act. My Lord, the 
Vernacular Press Act was repealed within three years 
ecd action was taken under it only once. We can take 
It then that there was no necessity for Government tc^ 
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restrain the liberty of the Prqsa in actual practice. Up 
to the year 1907, the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has said 
that there had been ouly sixteeo Press prosecutioos. My 
L^rd, I ask the Hon’ble Member to say if in Austria to 
which he referred, or in any other country to which he 
might refer, the Press baa as a whole behaved better 
or been conducted more respectably than in India 
during the last seventy years. The remarks of the 
Hon’ble Member would lead one to think that the 
Press had been offending for a long time ; he has spokao 
of the great forbearance which the Government exer- 
cised in dealing with the Press : he spoke of that for- 
bearance as extreme : he said that some people thoup,hli 
that it was excessive ; and he complained that in spite 
of that much forbearance being shown, the Press did not 
mend its ways hub went from bad to worse. My Lord, if 
the picture drawn by the Hon’ble Member were true, 
it would have cast a most serious reflection upon the 
administration. If it were true, it would show that 
while the administration saw that the Press was going 
steadily from bad to worse, it did not take any steps to 
check the evil course. But happily for the Press and for 
the Government we have in the remarks quoted by noy 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy the testimony of mo''® 
than one vary high official of Government that the Press 
of this country has as a whole behaved respectably 
honourably and that it has given little ground for com’ 
plaint. I will not quote, my Lord, what the Hon’ble 
Member may regard as ancient history. Sir Herberl 
Bisley gave us the history of the Press up 
the year 1907, and he then drew attentiou to 
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Besoiufcion which your ExoeUanoy'a GoverDment was 
pleased to issue in thafc year for the better control of 
DBwspapers. In that Besoiution it was stated that ' the 
Governor-General in Council has no desire whatever to 
restrain the legitimate liberty of the Press to criticise 
the action of the Government, and he would he most 
reluctant to curtail the freedom of the many well con- 
ducted papers because of the misbehaviour of a few 
disloyal journals. My Lord, barely two years have 
passed since your Lordship was pleased to graciously 
acknowledge that the many papers in this country were 
well conducted and that the journals which were disloyal 
were a few. I venture to say, my Lord, that that is the 
position even to-day. With the regrettable exception 
of a few papers in some parts of the country, the great 
bulk of them are still well conducted. If this is so, the 
case which my friend sought! to make against a general 
restriction of the liberty which the Press has enjoyed, 
tbe case which he sought to make for taking legislative 
action bo confine the whole Press within the limits of 
IcgitimateMisousssion, has not, I submit, been made out. 
Your Lordship will be pleased to remember that the last 
two years and a half have been a period of exception. 
Up bo the beginning of the year 1907 or I will go back a 
little earlier, up to nearly the and of the year 1905, the 
Press generally behaved in an excellent manner, even in 
fibe province of Bengal. I do not think that there were 
Qiany papers till then the conduct of which could be 
*“Uoh complained of. My Lord, we all know then the 
Unfortunate but momentous event which occurred about 
8 end of 1905. We all know the act of violence, as many 
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millions of people believe it, which was committed by Lori] 
Curzon’s Government in partitioning Bengal against the 
prayers and protests of the people. And it is from that 
time, my Lord, that the evils which we are now deplor 
ing, and which have led to several deplorable results 
largely date their origin. 

My Lord, it was in 1906 that a certain portion of the 
Press assumed a tone of bitterness and even hostility 
which continued to grow also in 1907, but, I submit, my 
Lord, that that evidenced abnormal condition. The oausee 
of the change in the tone 'of Press were discernible by 
everybody who cared to think about it. We regret them, 
but we cannot overlook them. It was due to the cause 
to which I have referred and to the bad feelings 

which were excited in the year 1905 and in the 

succeeding year by certain official acts and utterances, 
1 am sorry to say therefore that the regime oi 
your Lordship’s predecessor was largely responsibla 
for diverting a section of the Press from its honourabls 
course into a course which has caused immense 

to all lovers of the country, to all lovers of peaceful 

progress and good administration. My Lord, the evil 
is there, but in dealing with it, in taking steps to extir- 
pate it. let us remember the causes which have brougbl 
it about, so that our judgment may be tempered as the 
oircumstances of the case may require. Let us re- 
member also that since the time these newspapers 
began to abuse the liberty which they enjoyed, the 
Government has not been sitting idle. At no stage 
during the last three years oculd it be said that the 
Goverrment failed to do its duty in regard to the 
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suppression of all expressions of sedifeious opinions. 
We are bold that the Governmenb has been mild — 
the impression among the people generally is that 
the Government has been unduly severe: but, my 
Lord, there is another class of opinion which bolds 
that the Government has been firmly mild and 
Hyiupathetically severe as it thought the occasion re- 
quired it bo be. As soon as it felt that there was 
a necessity for doing so, it passed the Newspapers 
Offdnces Act in 1908, which can by no means be des- 
cribed as a mild measure. That Act has led to the 
puppression of certain journals which offended most 
severely ; others have been tamed down or have died out, 
if there is any journal existing which still offends against 
the law, there is provision enough in the existing Code to 
p^iaoip it out of existence. There is not a single member 
!n this Council who would desire that any mercy should 
be shown to such journals, no one who desires that they 
should be allowed with impunity to abuse the liberty 
of publication which they enjoy. Bub I submit that 
unless the existing enactments are shown to be insuffi- 
oient, thal unless ibis shown to be necessary to introduce 
U 0 W legislation, the Government should nob place one 
OQore repressive measure on the Statute-book. I am 
sure your ^Excellency would bo most unwilling to place 
OU 0 such other measure on the Statute-book, There is 
no doubt that this Bill, if passed, will become a new 
source of discontent. This is evident from what I have 
8000 of the comments that have already been made in 
some papers and from the many communications to 
which I have referred. Your Lordship was pleased in 
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the noble and gracious speech with which you opened 
this expanded Council, to point out that, deplorable as 
were the outrages which the anarchists had committed, 
they were mere passing shadows. Your Lordship will 
allow mo to quote your Lordship’s words. You were 
pleased to say : 

‘ Though I have no wish to disguise from you the anxieties of 
the moment, I do not for an instant admit that the necessity of 
ruthloesly eradicating a great evil from our midst should throw 
more than a passing shadow over the general political situation in 
India. I believe that situation to bo letter than it was five yews 
ago. We mufct not allow immediate dangers to blind us to the 
evidences of future promise. I believe that the broadening of 
political representation has saved India from far greater troubles 
than those we have now to face.’ 


My Lord, that being the situation, that being fche 
correct reading of the situation, there is very little 
jusbifioation for introducing and passing the measure 
that is now before the Council. If it cannot be abandon- 
ed, my Lord, I submit, that there should be at any rata 
time allowed for further consideration of this measure. 


There is a real danger felt that the provision^ of the Bill 
as it stands will seriously affect the legitimate liberty o( 
the Press. Those provisions are unnecessarily wide and 
drastic. I will not bake up the time of the Council by 
dwelling on them in detail, By way of illustration I 
beg to invite attention to the fact that the Bill has dis- 
carded even the very reasonable provision which exiat®^ 
in the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, whereby the Local 
Government was required to give notice in the 
instance to an offending newspaper, a warning bo that 
the publisher might avoid offending againt Section 6 c 
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bhat Aoti required that; euoh a warning ehould be given, 
ind section 7 laid down that if the warning was not 
beetled certain oonsequenoea were to follow. I submit, 
my Tjord, that such a provision at least should have 
been included in this Bill. Secondly, there is danger 
from the Bill not only to new presses but also to 
existing presses. In the case of new presses there 
is no reason shown for requiring everybody who wants 
to start a press to deposit a security. The fact 
that there are certain persons in the community who 
abuse their liberty does not justify action being taken 
against persons who have nob so misconducted thera- 
aelvos. To require every newspaper which may now 
come into existence to deposit a security is, I submit, 
placing an unnecessary barrier in the path of journalism 
and casting an undeserved aiur upon the good conduct 
of the person who may wish to start a paper. If, 
ho7;aver, the Government insist that some security must 
ba deposited, it is nothing but reasonable to suggest tiiat 
the Magistrate should only require it from a person in 
whose case he considers that there are grounds for 
balieving tlfat he might make use of the press for evil or 
seditious purposes. My Lord, considering that the 
liberty of the Press has not generally been abused during 
the long course of seventy years, I submit, it is fair to 
that this change at least should be made in the 
^'11. I do not wish that an offender should be saved 
from the consequences of his evil action. I am only 
anxious that persons who are not guilty, who have never 
*tlow 0 d any Idea of disloyalty or sedition to enter 
^tieir minds, should not be punished because some other 
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person or persons have offended. Then, my Lord, in the 
case of existing presses, the Bill says that whenever any 
person goes to register himself as a publisher of a paper, 
the Magistrate shall demand a security from him. I 
submit that will mean that if the publisher of a paper 
which has existed for thirty years and which has never 
offended dies and a new publisher goes to make an ap- 
plication to have himself registered as such, or if iha 
owner of a paper or a press which has existed for fifty 
years dies and the son or the heir goes to make an ap- 
plication that he should be registered as the keeper of a 
press or the publisher of the paper, he will be called 
upon to give a security. I submit that this is extreme! 
hard and unjust. The Bill does not give the protectio 
which it was thought at the first reading of the Bill wa 
given to existing presses. 

My Lord, I will not take up much more time of th 
Council. I am only anxious that the provisions of tb 
Bill which have created an apprehension in the minds o 
the people that the liberty of legitimate discussion whiol 
is highly beneficial td the people and the Governmen 
will be curtailed, should be given up or recast. Mv 
when the Press is left at the mercy of the Local Govern 
ment, when it is left to the Local Government b] 
merely issuing a notice to demand a security, ^ 
submit the freedom with which newspapers 
expressed their criticisms of the acts and omissions ol 
Government is very much likely to suffer. After nH 
Local Governments are composed of human beings who 
are liable to err ; and we have had instances of 
'Governments committing mistakes which 
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I the Governmenb of India have had to oorreob. If ib should 
happen, my Lord, that a paper has been wribing a little 
more outspokenly than ib should have done, if a paper has 
offended by a series of criticisms passed upon the 
Local Government, any incautious or careless expression 
Id it might much sooner be construed as falling within 
the definition of prohibited matter than might be the case 
if the paper had not been so criticising the Government. 
A notice issued to the keeper of the press or the publisher 
to deposit a security will, I fear, in many instances, at 
least in some instances, lead to the extinction of the 
paper. The paper might be owned by an individual who 
may nob be in a position to lose the little property ho 
has. It may be owned by a Company, and they may 
wish at the first indication of danger to close the business 
to avoid the threatened loss. In that way, my Lord, I 
submit, papers generally will be constrained to write under 
s greater sense of restraint than is needed for the pur- 
poses of good administration or of fair disouBsion. For 
these reasons, I submit, that the further consideration of 
this Bill should be postponed. And in support of this 
Bubmissiod I would remind the Council of what Mr. 
Gladstone said in connection with Vernacular Press Act. 
He said, ' I think, if one thing is more obvious than 
soother, it is that, whatever we do give, we should not 
i^ctraob, and that when we have communicated to Indi st 
the benefit which is perhaps the greatest of all those that 
wa enjoy under our own institutions, viz,t the publicity 
proceedings in which the nation is interested, and the 
sllowanoe of sufficient time to consider them at their 
BfiVeral stages, bo afford securities against wrong and 
30 
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error — ifa is deplorable in a oaae like fcbis in India tha6 

the utmost haste should have been observed, 

not in amending or altering, but in oompletely over- 
turning, so far as the Press was concerned, a cardinal 
part of the legislation of the country.’ I have 
omitted the word ‘Native’ because the present Bill 
affects the whole Press, European and Indian, English 
and Vernacular. My Lord, I submit, that those 
weighty observations give us very sound guidance 
as to the lines which this Council should pursue. 
We should not expose ourselves to a similar criticisoa 
by passing this Bill to-day. No possible injury can 
happen if the further consideration of this Bill is 
postponed in order that the public should have furbbei 
time for consideration. Members of the Council should 
have a further opportunity of weighing the Bill, and 
the Government of re-considering its decision as to neoes* 
sity of a new measure, or at least of introducing the 
new principle, w., that of substituting executive discretion 
for judicial decision in determining whether a man bas 
been guilty of some, of the most serious offences o( 
which any man can be guilty. 
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At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
held on Saturday, the 6th August, 1910, the Hon. Mr. 
Jenkins introduced the Bill to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1007. The Hon. Pemdit 
opposed the motion and spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, the measure before the Council is of ex- 
ceptional importance^ and perhaps it is due both to the 
Government and to the public, a portion of whom at 
least I claim bo represent, to state the reasons why I 
think it my duty to oppose the motion that tde Act for 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings should be continued 
for another five months. My Lord, after the many able 
and elaborate speeches that have been made againsb 
the motion, it will not be necessary for me to take 
Up much of the time of the Council. But I must com- 
plain at the outset of the action of the Hou*ble Member 
who has moved for leave to introduce tho Bill in having 
thrown the burden of making out a case for not continu- 
ing this Act upon the non-otficial Members. My Lord, I 
Understand that it has been the rule in respect of all 
idgislative business which comes before the Government 
uf India, that the Hon’ble Member who introduces a Bill 
Bhouid state clearly the reasons upon which his motion 
it based, and should set out before fciie Council the facts 
ftud circumstances which would enable Members, non- 
official as well as official, to decide whether to vote in 
iavour of the Bill or against it. Tho Hon’blo Member 
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has fcold U8 very briefly fehab all fchab the Bill aimed at 
was tbe oontinuanoe of the Seditious Meetings Aob for 
only five months. He has also told us that the Local 
Governments have unanimously demanded it. So far as 
ha was oonoerned, he was no doubt free, as he was will- 
ing to surrender his judgment to the judgments of the 
Local Governments, particularly of one which is presided 
over by a gentleman of the experience and large views 
of Sir Edward Baker. Bub ha seemed to forgot that there 
were other Members in the Council who were not in the 
confidence of these Local Governments as he evidently 
happens to be , who did not know what the oiroumstances 
were which had led Sir Edward Baker and other Local 
Governors to ask for a continuance of this Act. My 
Lord, there is a certain responsibility resting upon the 
non*ofdcial Members of this Council as well as upon the 
official Members. It is also given to us to think, aod 
we have to satisfy the still small voice that even we 
feel within us that there is some justification for sup* 
porting a motion to saddle tbe Statute-book of the 
country with a measure which was described by Sir 
Harvey Adamson, as many speakers have reminded the 
Council, as a repressive measure of considerable potency. 
This exceptional measure, intended for exceptional times 
and exceptional places, has now been on the Statute-book 
for nearly three years. The Government of India vvben 
they passed it almost offered apologies for introducing ilii 
and for asking that it should be ooutinued for tbred 
years — such was tbe state of tbe country at the 
time. Sir Harvey Adamson repeatedly said that 
she measure was intended for exceptional times 
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exceptiioDal oiroumsfeances only, and he feook the greatest 
oare to point out that in order that the measure might 
lack the element of permanenoy, the life of every notifioa* 
tioQ which was to be issued by a Local Government to 
declare an area to be a proclaimed area was confined to a 
period of six months. 

My Lord, the assurances given by Sir Harvey 
Adamson and the remarks which fell from Your Excel- 
lency in concluding the debate, bad led the people to 
believe that unless some very special circumstances 
which would justify the oontinuance of that measure 
were shown to exist, it would be dead on the Slst 
of October, 19x0. It was with much surprise and 
regret therefore that we learnt that, while the Govern- 
ment was at Simla, a Bill would be introduced to 
Igive a new life to this repressive measure even before 
it is dead. I submit, my Lord, that in the circumstan- 
ces of the case it lay heavily upon the Hon'ble the 
'Home Member to place before the Council facta 
And circumstances which would enable the non-official 
Members decide whether they should give their 
support to the measure or oppose it. I may be permitted 
to say, and I am sure Your Excellency will accept the 
statement, that it is not a pleasure to non-official Mem- 
bers Jio oppose Government measures* We feel the very 
reverse of pleasure in opposing them. But we feeli my 
Lord, that we are here to express opinions which we can 
justify firgjj to ourselves and then to the public. We feel 
that we are to be judged not by this Council only bub 
^iso by the much larger and far more important body 
oar countrymen who are keenly watohiog the oonduola 
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of Don-ofSoial Members as well as bbafc of Members of 
the Government in dealing with any legislation which 
affects them. 

Now, my Lord, we might all of us agree in the 
view that when the eircumatanoes which gave rise to 
this legislation ceased to exist, this measure should have 
been allowed to die a natural death. Let us see therefore 
what those circumstances were and whether they exist in 
the country to-day. When the Regulation of Meetinga 
Ordinance of 1907, which was a prototype of the Act 
which is now under consideration, was issued, it was 
stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons which 
accompanied it that the ‘ acute disorder ’ which prevailed 
in the Punjab and in parts of Eastern Bengal had led tc 
the passing of the Ordinance. My Lord, that acuta 
disorder had almost died before that Ordinance was 
issued ; it certainly did not exist'when in November, 1907, 
the Government decided to pass the present Act. Bufcevon 
assuming that there were oirciimstanoes in 1907 which 
justified the passing of the Act, or at any rate satisfied 
the members of the Government that it was necessary 
in the interests of good government, in the interests of 
the preservation of the public peace, that a strong 
measure like that should be continued or be placed on 
the Statute-book, the Hon'ble Member who has pul 
forward the motion under consideration before the 
Council was bound to satisfy this Council that these 
oiroumstanoes or conditiofis similar to them exisii 
to-day when he seeks to give a new life to the measure- 
When piloting the measure through the Council the 
Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson said that he had uc 
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desire feo disguise the fact that the measure was ooe o£ 
considerable potency. He justided io however on the 
ground that in his opinion in the then condibion ot India 
each a measure was neoessary. My Lord, what are the 
conditions which exist now ? Do they make even the 
faintest approach to the conditions which existed in 1907 ? 
Sir Harvey Adamson complained at that time that the 
scheme of constitutional reforms which the Government 
had formulated had not brought about such a change in 
the public mind as had been expected, and that the 
Government felt that they had to deal with a seotion of 
irreconcilables. But we know that the scheme of reforms 
originally put forward has, after undergoing many im- 
portant changes, been carried out since ; and notwith- 
standing the fact that there have been soma senous 
complaints about the regulations framed under the new 
Councils Act, no one can deny that the reforms as a 
whole have been received with a feeling of gratitude and 
have greatly improved the political situation. I believe 
that there has been a consensus of official and nou-offioial 
opinion tfiat the reforms carried our. have brought about a 
marked change for the better in the attitude of the general 
public towards the Government. Is that change to 
count for nothing in determining whether a repressive 
measure should be allowed to die its natural death or 
should be kept alive by fresh legislation ? 

Wo have been told that the Local Governments 
^sve asked for the Act. With due respect to libe Local 
Governments we cannot blindly substitute the judgments 
of Local Governments for our own. My Lord, it is 
difficult for us to understand why, while all that is open 
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And visible to thepublio eye indioatea an abseooe of bbose 
eooditioDB in tbe oountry wbiob should justify the re- 
eDaotiog of a repressive measure like the one before usi 
while it is undeniable that there is a world of difference 
between the conditions which obtain in some Provinces 
and those which prevail in others, all the Looal Govern- 
ments are unanimous in reoommending that such a 
measure should be brought on the Statute-book for tbe 
whole of this vast Indian Empire. 

My Lord, the political situation in India was 
carefully summed up nob long ago in the letter which 
the Government of India addressed on the 14th March 
last to the Government of Bengal and to the other Local 
Governments. In that letter Your Lordship in Council 
was pleased to recognise that nowhere in India was any 
considerable proportion of the population imbued with 
tbe spirit of disaffection towards the British rule ; that 
-there was a party, small in rrumbers, though of consider- 
able influence, in tbe opinion of tbe Government, which 
was opposed to tbe continuance of British rule ; that 
among this small party also there was a class which was 
opposed to a resort to violence ; that the other oUbs 
which advocated and practised the methods of terroriam 
consisted ‘ for the moat part of youths who are still ai 
school or College, and of young men who have nob long 
passed that period of their life.’ The letter went on 
to say that these active revolutionaries were most promi* 
nenb in parts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Bom* 
bay ; that their movement had spread to the Central 
Proyinoes and Berar and bo the Punjab ; bub that 
bad made little headway in Madras and in tbe 
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Provinoes ; and that the Government of India had 
received no information of its existence in Burma iind in 
the North-West Frontier Province. That being so, I 
appeal to Your Lordship. I appeal to every Member of 
the Council, to judge what change has been brought 
about since March last which should justify the sad- 
dling of my Province, the United Provinces, or of 
Madras, or of Burma or the North-West Frontier 
Province with this repressive measure. My Lord, one 
event has no doubt happened, and that a very sad one 
too, namely, the death of our beloved King-Emperor, 
But the demonstrations of grief which that event 
ealied forth should have satisfied even the most scep- 
tical mind that the heart of the people is sound ; that 
they mourned the loss of the King-Emperor with as 
much sincerity as their fellow-subjects in any other 
parts of the Empire ; that they would not have done 
so if they did nob appreciate the British connection 
and did nob want the British rule to continue. What 
else, my Lord, could be the meaning of the great 
demonstration that took place in Calcutta, where a 
hundred thousand Hindus walked a long distance in a 
burning sun, bare-headed and bare-footed, in order bo 
Rive united and public expression to their grief ? 
My Lord, there have been manifestations of similar 
8r»ef all over the country and there are move- 
oicnts going on at present in all Provinces to raise 
suitable memorials to the revered memory of Edward 
khe Peacemaker. With these evidences of a streng,- 
^bening of the feeling of loyal allegiance to the 
'^rown that has long existed in the minds of the 
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people, is tibia the time for the Governmeab of India 
and for the Local Governments to ask for a 
oontinuanoe of a repressive measure, the life of which ia 
to expire by efflux of time in October next ? One should 
have thought, my Lord, that the Government would at 
Buoh a time have welcomed the removal by natural death 
of a measure which it has seldom, if ever, found it 
neoessary to use, but which must always be a source of 
irritation and complaint to the great body of the loyal 
and law-abiding population of the country, particularly 
as there ia nothing special in the existing cironmsfcancea 
which would justify an opposite course. 

It may be said, my Lord, that the Govern- 
ment cannot ignore the existence of the band of 
terrorists and anarchists. Your Lordship was pleased, 
in that same letter to which I have referred, to 
deal also with the case of these misguided enemies 
of their country and of its Government. I need 
not repeat what several other Members have sftid 
before me, that every- sensible man who has the infceresliB 
of this country at heart must deeply deplore all anarchi- 
cal outrages and all unconstitutional action. But it 
cannot be said with any reason that the prevention of 
public meetings of twenty persons and more will exercise 
any restraining infiaenoe upon evil conspiracies, on the 
action of those who hatch their plots in secret, and who 
must, by the very nature of things, always endeavour to 
carry out their diabolical designs without all avoidable 
publicity. It is important to remember in this connec- 
tion that the existence of the Act in question has not 
evidently hampered terrorisbe in their action during the 
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last three years, This Act cannot therefore be claimed 
to be a remedy for that disease. 

Your Lordahin’s Government was pleased in the 
letter of March last not only to analyse the political 
situatiou bub also to auggeat some auitablo remedi6S» 
if I may say so, with the eye of a atateaman. 
The Government expressed ita belief that the aediti(>ua 
movement ia in the main duo bo ignorance and 
misapprehension of the natural conacquencoa of British 
rule in India ; that though there existed in the 
ranks of those who were hostile to that rule a 
residue of implacable hatred of all alien intrusion, ‘ all 
the information which haa been placed before the 
Governor-Ganeral-in-Council supports the view that the 
majority of the advocates of nationalism havo been mis- 
led by shallow arguments and prejudiced statements.’ 
•The obvious remedy for this state of things was that the 
other side of the case should ha put before these young 
Your Excellency therefore wi^^ely onlled upon all 
offiviers of Government, and indeed all supporters of law 
and order, ‘ to do his bast, each in his own sphere, to 
oombac misrepresentation and to remove misapprehen- 
pion regarding the character and results of British rule. ’ 
The officers of the Education Department vrere rightly 
fttiked to check the spread of seditious views among 
their wards by sympathetic discussion and kindly 
guidance ; the attention of all District officers waa 
directed to the necessity of taking leading men in each 
district into their confidence, and of cultivating a cour- 
teous and considerate demeanour towards all with whom 
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they are brought in oontaot. The oonoluding portion of 
the letter stated : — 

“The Oovernor-GeDeral-in-CouDcil believes that there is every 
reason to expeot suooess for a policy on the lines described in the 
ioregoing paragraphs. There is much ignorance and misunder* 
standing on the subject of British rule in India, and thence has 
arisen a spirit of disaScotion, That spirit has not spread far, and 
the wrong impressions on which it rests are capable of removal by 
oonciliatory discussion and earnest remonstrance. Many suppor- 
ters of this so-called nationalist programme have taken alarm at 
the development of what they regarded as a permissible political 
movement into the fanatical outrages of the terrorist section. 
' The moment is favourable for detaching them from the party ci 
disaffection and for convincing all but the most extreme of the 
danger to the general welfare of persistent attacks upon the found- 
ations of the established Government. The great body of the 
people are entirely loyal and prepared to join with the officers ef 
Government in this mission against disaffection.” 

I submit, my that that was a clear and 

statesmanlike pronaunoement on the policy which 

the Government should pursue at the present time. 

It supplied the true remedy for the disease from 
which the country* has in parts suffered and la 
unfortunately still suffering. But these methods of 

conciliation require that a free and public disoussioD 
of grievances and views should be encouraged rather than 
discouraged, cases of any serious abuse of the liberty of 
speech or meeting being left to be punished by the ordi* 
nary laws of the land. At any rate the policy of 
sympathetic guidance and oonoiliation which the Govern* 
ment of India deliberately decided upon but a few montbfl 
ago will be to a large extent stultified if this fetter on the 
freedom of speech and action is continued, if 
■^repressive measure is given a fresh lease of life. 
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being my view of the situation, I submit, with great 
respect, that the Government should not go on with 
the proposed legislation. I fully realise haw vain it 
would be to hope that the Hon^ble Member in 
charge of the Bill will drop the motion. But, my 
Lord, I consider it my duty to say that it is very^ 
uufortuuate that be should not be able to do so. 
There is nothing more important at this juncture 
for the good government of this country than that there 
should be a feeling abroad among the people that the 
Government are willing more than ever to listen with 
sympathy to the representations of Indians, to givo due 
consideration to the wishes and opinions of representative 
Indians, who are quite as much anxious to uphold law 
and order, as being the sine qua non of peaceful progress, 
as any official member can be. Your Lordship has seen 
that there is a large body of unofficial opinion almost 
lagging that the Government should not proceed with 
this measure. In these circumstances, unless the 
Hon’bie Member can lay before the Council the opinions 
of the Loqal Governments that he has received and relied 
on, unless he can disclose facts and circumstances which 
show that there is a danger that, if meetings are allowed 
to beheld freely as they used to be held before this Act 
passed, this oiroumstanoe will tend to disturb the 
public tranquillity or lead to some other crime which 
cannot be dealt with by the existing enactments, I sub* 
it cannot but be deplored that the Bill should be* 
pi^ooeeded with and passed. 

Ido not wish to dwell at length upon the existenee^ 
other provisions in the law wbioh place ample powep' 
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in the hands of the Government to siippresB meetioga 
whioh ate likely to promote sedition or to lead to a die- 
turbanoe of the public tranquillity. Some speakers who 
have spoken before me, including the Hon'ble Mr. 
Madge, have said that the existing law is not sufiQoieut, 
My Lord, it is not necessary for me to eater into a dig* 
oussion with those gentlemen as bo whether that is so or 
ottierwise. My lawyer friends have presented the correct 
view of the situation. Besides, an ounce of fact is better 
than a ton of argument. The Council has had a few 
such facts placed before it, facts which go to show that 
meetings of 50,000 persons and more in Calcutta, and 
other large meetings in Nagpur and jRastern Bengal, 
have been dispersed quietly under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. It may be said that if it is a 
fact that both in that section and in the section relating 
to unlawful a-isemblies there is ample power given to 
the Executive to disperse any assembly which it 
considers to be objectionable, then why should we 
objecb bo a measure of this character, which merely 
gives the same power to Government which it already 
possesses under other Acts? The reason for this is this. 
We submit that while the powers which the Governaient 
possesses under the other Acts are amply suffioieob to 
deal with every individual case or oases of the abuse of 
the right of meeting that may arise, the conferring of this 
general power of proclaiming an area, by which the voice 
of the whole population there may be silenced, is 
daugeroQS and unjust. My Lord, what' is it that may. 
happen under such an Act ? As some of my friends 
,4kave pointed out, some mischievous miscreant or some 
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misgaided young man talks a little nonsense in a plaoe» 
the police send up long reports of danger to the state or 
to the public peace, and the whole district is proclaimed. 

I do not say that the LiGutenant-Governors and Gover- 
nors of Provinces do not fully weigh the situation ; but 
they are after all human, and therefore liable to err. They 
have to act upon the reports of the man on the spot, who 
in his turn must act upon the reports of the Police or 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. And we 
have had sufhoieut instances of the abuse of the 
powers given under the Act. 

We have seen how far the faults, more imaginary 
than real, of a lew men or a small coterie of men, the 
population of a whole district, the great bulk of whom 
must, as the letter quoted before has told us, be regarded 
as undoubtedly loyal to the Government, have been 
deprived of the right, which they enjoy under the British 
Government, of free public meeting and of giving free 
expression to their opinions and their sentiments, to their 
grievances and desires in relation to public questions 
which affeoo or interest them. It cannoO but be regarded 
as a serious public grievance that, for the misconduct of 
a few individuals, the whole community in a locality 
Bhould be prevented from freely exercising a privilege 
which they have never abused. 

My Lord, not only has no necessity been shown for 
the measure before us, but there is also the fear, as my 
friend the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale has pointed out, that 
ft repressive measure may itself, by being abused in its 
Working, lead to promoting the evil which it was intended 
to cure. The Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act 
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have both already given illuatrations of the truth of the old 
adage that the sight of means to do ill-deeds often makes 
ill-deeds done. Look for instance at the action of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three Dis- 
trict CTonferences and the meeting which sought to help 
the depressed classes. I venture to doubt if the said 
Conferences or the said meeting would have been 
stopped if the Seditious Meetings Act had not beec 
in existence. Look again at the action taken in several 
places under the Press Act in contravention of Irfae 
pledge given by the Government when it was going 
through the Council, and think of the irritation which 
the abuse of its provisions must cause in the public 
mind. So long as the Government will keep these two 
measures on the Statute-book, I regret to say, but 
I feel it my duty to say it, so long will all efforts to 
conciliate public opinion generally be beset with un- 
necessary difficulties, will continue to be unneoesarily 
difficult of accomplishment. 

I do not wish to detain the Council any longer. 
But I cannot help referring in this connection to tbe 
action taken under the Press Act with regard to 
Mr. Mackarness* pamphlet. I know that several Local 
Governments have thought it wise to suppress that 
pamphlet. I have no doubt that they believe that they 
have acted rightly in the matter. But with due defer- 
ence to these Governments, 1 venture to think that if 
the new Press Act had not given them the indefinitely 
wide powers which it has given them, not one of them 
Vvould have ever thought of suppressing the pamphi^^- 
None of them perhaps would even now think of prose* 
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outing Mr. Maokarness for it. The pamphiab might not 
have done fall jastioe to the efforts of the Government 
to improve the Police. Bat what did it aim at except a 
suppression of the evil practice which it exposed ? It 
has been said, my Lord, that the Government of 
India have been denouncing the practice of torturing 
accused persons with a view to extort confessions from 
them at least ever since they enacted the Indian Penal 
Code, which has laid down that any person who 
would so put people to torture would be liable to be 
punished with imprisonment which miy extend to seven 
years. But the existence of such a provision has 
not evidently proved to be a sufficient deterrent, and in 
view of the facts brought to light in some recent oases, it 
was clearly necessary in the public interests to draw 
public attention to the evil with a view to have special 
measures taken to effectually discourage it. 

His Excellency the President : — I am afraid that I 
must interrupt the Hon’ble Member. Mr. Maokarness ’ 
pamphlet has got nothing whatover to do with the present 
discussion. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : — I 
bow to your Lordship’s ruling. I wished to point out 
bow easily a repressive measure may be abused, and may 
^ive rise to great irritation, when the object of the 
Gove rnmenb is that cause for irritation should not be 
given. 

I will now conclude. I think I have said enough 
*0 Bhowthabno justification has been made for proposing 
extension of the life of the Seditious Meetings Act ; 
that the powers which the Government possess under 

31 
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the existing provision of the law are amply suffioiept to 
effectively prevent as well as to punish any attempt to 
promote sedition or to disturb the public tranquillity, 
which might be made by persons who are hostile to 
Government and whose number is small ; that the great 
bulk of the people are loyal to the core, and are more 
than ever inclined to co-operate with Government in 
maintaining law and order ; that the policy of oonciliatioo 
is in these oircumatanoes the only safe and wise policy; 
that it should be steadily and earnestly pursued ; that 
unless some overpowering causes intervene, nothing 
should be done which is likely to interfere with the 
success of that policy. I believe that no such causes 
demand a continuation of an Act of an abnormal oharac* 
ter, which must operate against the return of normal 
relations between the Government and the people For 
these reasons, I beg humbly to oppose the motion which 
is now before the Council. 



GOKHALE S EDUCATION BILL. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held on the 19th March 1912, m supporting Mr. Gokhale's 
motion that the Elementary EducMioJi Bill he referred to 
a Select Committee, Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
spoke as follows : — 

I bug to support the motion that the Elementary 
Education Bill be referred to a Select Committee. I w ill 
briefly explain my reasons for this view. In the first 
place, I must express the gratification with which oho 
remarks of the Hon’ble Member for Education have been 
listened to by this Council. They will be read with much 
satisfaction throughout the country. Wo fully recognise 
that the Government have done a great deal in the past 
to promote education. In fact, the present public system 
of education is one of the greatest gifts which theGovern- 
DQerit has^conferred upon the people, and the people feel 
deeply grateful for it. The fact that we ask for more 
does not in any way detract from our appreciation of 
^hah we have received. On the contrary, it is the 
Sreatest proof of such appreciation. We desire to 
secure to all our people what is at present enjoyed 
by only a few of them. And we regard a measure like 
the Bill before us essential to the attainment of this 
t^hjeob. What has been said by previous speakers and 
particularly by the Hon’ble the Member for Education 
•*»*eady disposed of many of the objections raised to tho 
and therefore my task is an easy one. Briefly, those 
31a 
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who oppose the Bill may be divided into three olassee. 
There are first those who are opposed to universal edu- 
cation and therefore opposed to the Bill because it intro- 
duoes the prinoipie of compulsion which will lead to 
universal education. In this class I am sorry to find are 
some prominent members of the landed aristocracy, 
among them my friends the Hon'ble Nawab Abdul Majid 
and the Hon'ble Sir Gangadhar Bao Chitnavis. They 
seemed to speak in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
Government of India has long been committed to the 
principle of universal education. They have put forward 
rather late in the day objections of a social, political and 
miscellaneous character against the introduction oi 
universal education. Several of these objections have 
been so well answered by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jinnah that I will not go over tbe same ground. But, 
apart from the social objections and the political objec* 
tions which he has disposed of, there are some miscella- 
neous objections which remain to bo answered. One o( 
these is that put forward by the Hon'ble Nawab Abdul 
Majid in the name of the language ditliculty, He said 
there are many languages current in this country, and 
he apprehended, speaking with special reference to the 
United Provinces, that if tbe Bill was passed into lawao 
attempt might be made to injure tbe Urdu language and 
to compel Muhammadan students to study Hindi- 
Now, Sir, I will not take up tbe time of the Counni^ by 
going into a historical dissertation as to respective ag6B 
and characters, tbe merits and demerits of the 
and Urdu languages. I shall content myself with 
that so great a scholar as Sir William Hunter has 
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lhati Hindi aiiands at the head of all the vernaoulara of 
India. For the rest my friend is entirely mistaken in 
sntiertainiog the fears which he has expressed- For the 
last seventy years the Government of the United 
Frovinoes have been utilising both Hindi and Urdu in 
imparting eduoation among the mass of the people, and if 
the Bill is passed there will be no change in that direction 
and DO causa for oflenoe or complaint given to any 
Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan. 

Then objections have been urged against the Bill 
on the ground of there being numerous castes and 
numerous creeds in this country. I submit, Sir, that 
the existence of numerous castes and creeds has nob 
proved to bean insuperable obstacle in the way of extend- 
ing eduoation among the masses. The British Govern- 
ment have for the last seventy years been extending 
education among the masses, including the most back- 
ward classes, notwithstanding the existence of different 
creeds, notwithstanding the existence of numerous castes 
in the country. The lines which they have followed are 
Bound lin*08, which need not be departed from in the 
slightest degree, but which will enable the Governmenb 
if the Bill is passed into law to bring the blessings of 
education home to every caste and to every creed in the 
country, 

These are what I call miscellaneous objections, 
^hich do not affect the principle of the Bill, It is 
suificlent to say that, if the Bill ever comes to be exa- 
mined in Select Committee, ample provision can be made 
lio safeguard every possible interest which requires bo ha 

Safeguarded. 
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Then, in the second class bf tihose who are opposed 
to the Bill come those who accept the principle of 
universal education but think that the principle of com- 
pulsion should not be introduced into the educational 
system of this country. They want education to be 
universal but they have a mortal fear of the principle of 
compulsion, because they urge that compulsion will inoaD 
an unnecessary interference with the liberties of tbs 
people. 

They forget that the principle of compulsion ban 
necessarily to be introduced in some departments of every 
civilized administration. In the very first place* to establiah 
and maintain order and to repress crime, a certain amount 
of compulsion — of restraint — has bo be exercised on 
the wills and actions of individuals. In the second 
place, in a higher atmosphere in promoting sooinl 
well-being also, compulsioo does come into play. The 
Governmont introduced the system of vaccination many 
years ago. Under that system, whether they will it 
or nob, people have to Rubjeeb themselves bo the provision^ 
of the Vaccination Act. There are penal clauses in it, 
there are prosecutions under it, the Aon is in force over 
vast areas in the country, and yet nobody has beard tlia’*' 
the people have strongly resented it, much less that it 
lias led bo riots or disorder. The introduction of wator* 
•works and drainage has not been brought about in many 
places, at least with the consent of the general public- 
They have had to submit to it for the general good, and 
have had to pay taxes, to undergo hardships, proaeou- 
tions and so on. So also in the matter of other improve- 
xnents. I submit that the principle of oompalsion has to 
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-be introduced where it is clearly for the benefit of the 
people at large that it should be. If the great bulk of 
the community appreciate its introduction, the difficulties 
of the situation are lightened. If the bulk of the com* 
municy have not been prepared to appreciate it, it only 
oasts an additional duty upon us to educate them to do 
80 , and that education can easily be given where the 
objecll is so patently good, as in this case, of securing 
this blessing of education to ail classes and sections 
of the community. The bneoretioal objection to the 
principle of compulsion does not stand in the way of any 
real beneficial improvement being brought about, and 
ouf^ht not to stand in the way of the proposed humani- 
t>^riaQ measure. Then, Sir, there is the third class of 
opponents to the Bill. This consists of those who are 
entirely and wbole*heartedly for universal education, 
and who are also in favour of the principle of compulsion,* 
but who think that the time is not yet for introducing 
that principle. In this third category are many Local 
Governments. The Bengal Government says that it sees 
DO objaotioQ per se to the principle of compulsory ele- 
toeutary education, but urges that the conditions essential 
ko its success have vet to be created. The Madras 
Government say : “ It is an axiom that the universal 
education of the masses is the goal to be aimed at, and 
^11 who have the interests of the country at heart are 
^Qually interested in bringing about this oonsummabion, 
bu'i that His Bxcellency the Governor-in-Couuoil cannot 
^Qcomtnend the adoption of the Bill for sometime to come.” 
the Government of the United Provinces, which I 
to note has put forward some very unreasonable 
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and UDjasbifiable apprebeDsions regarding tbe effeotofiih6> 
measure if it is inbroducad. even thab Government says 
that when a desire has been oreabed in the majority o( 
parents that their children should obtain some form of 
elementary education, ‘compulsion may ba adopted as the 
statesmanlike measure to bring laggards and malcontents 
within the fold/ So that, I submic, the majority of the 
Local Governments are not opposed to the prinoipln of 
compulsion per se. They only argue that the time has 
nob yet coma when that principle should be introduced 
in India. But I need not take up the time of the Coun 
cil by laying those opinions in detail before it. The state- 
ment made by the Hon’ble Member for Education 
makes the position quite clear. The Governmetib of 
India are clearly nob afraid of introducing the principle 
of oompuision in the matter of elementary education, 

The statement made by the Hon’ble Member, which 
will bs read with great hope and satisfaction throughout 
tlie country, makes this very clear. * We are all of us work 
ing for the same object,' said the Hon'ble Sir Harcour 
Butler : ‘ I should rejoice as much as they (Mr. Gokhalf 
and those who support this motion) to see a condition o 
things in which elementary vernacular education coulc 
bo compulsory and free in India. The GovornmenJo! 
India are deeply concerned to bring about such i 
condition of things.’ The statement is worthy of bht 
Government of India It is entirely in keeping with 
their numerous previous proDouncements on the subjeot 
of the education of tbe masses. It is also what we shoul^^ 
have expected from a Government which is presided ovat 
hy our present Viceroy. I may remind the Oounoil bers 
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of the worda which were uttered by Hie Excellency in 
replying to a deputation at Lahore. After reviewing the 
progress of education in the Punjab, Ilia Excellency 
there said : — 

The past has had its triumph, the present may have its 
fiucoesses ; but it is in the horieon of the future that our watchful 
eves should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the future needs 
of the students and youth of this country will always receive from 
me sympathetic consideration and attention.’ 

In another place His Excellency said : — 

But the goal is still far distant when every boy and girl and 
ENery young man and maiden shall have an education, in what is 
beat calculated to qualify them for their own part in life and for 
the good of the community as a whole. This is an ideal we must 
all put before us.’ 

Clearer language could not ba used to indicate the 
high aino, the noble goal, which the Government of 
India have placed before themselves. But the question 
that awaits an answer is, how ia that goal bo reached ? 
Sir Harcourt Butler has shown that the Government 
have been steadily and systematically endeavouring to 
improves education and to extend it ; that there has 
been real progress under the existing systems. We 
iiuow it, and we feel deeply thankful for it. But he has 
Also said at the same time that the progress has not 
been satisfactory. ‘ I grant you/ said the Hon’ble 
Member, ' that we are not satisfied — we are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the general rate of progress,' 
and Mr. Gokbale has shown that it would take 115 
yearsi if we continue to proceed at the rate we are 
Pfooeeding, for India to see every boy of school-going 
ftge at sobool, and 665 years to see every girl of 
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fichool'going age afa aohool. That period may be ab- 
Boiately correot, or it may not be. Bat it oaanot ba 
denied that it would take a vary very long time to 
see primary eduoation universally diffused among tha 
people if only the voluntary method which obtains at 
present is aduered to. Sir Haroourt Butler has said that 
the Government are advised by all their experts that 
the present rate of progress can ba enormously accele- 
rated by the provision of funds to finance schemes of 
advancement. No one can doubt this. He has also 
said that tha Government hope to finance these aohemes 
with liberal grants from Imperial revenues. This ia 
matter for much satisfaction and thankfulness. But it 
may still be permissible to doubt whether the future of 
the elementary education of the masses can be placed 
on a secure basis, whether the supply of efficient funds 
needed to spread it among all classes of tha people can 
be ensured without recourse to legislation, whether on 
the lines suggested or on different lines. In this ooa- 
nection it may perhaps be useful to remind the Council 
that the question of the universal extenaion of pri- 
mary education has had the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India for many decades past. In 1882 Lord 
Bipon appointed an Eduoation Commission, and tbe 
report of that Eduoation Commission dealt largely with 
that question. The Commission reviewed the progresSi 
which bad been made upon the basis of voluntary effort!, 
and expressed themselves very much dissatisfied with ill- 
They made several recommendations to ensure greater 
progress in the future. They re-affirmed the policy 
which the British Goveromenti had acted since 1871. 
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gaid : — *' We therefore express our oonviotion that while 
every branoh of edaoatioa oati justly olaim the fostering 
oare of the State, it is desirable, in the present oiroura- 
st^uces of the country, to declare the elementary educa- 
tion of the masses, its provision, extension and improve- 
ment to be thati part of the educational system to which 
tbe strenuous efforts of the State should now be directed 
in a atill larger measure than heretofore.” They felt 
satisfied that this object could not be gained without 
legi-alation. They, therefore, recommended that “ an 
attempt be made to secure the fullest possible provision 
far an extension of primary education by legislation 
suited to the circumstances of each Province.” Now, 
Sir, it will be useful to quote to the Council the grounds 
of their decision. Toe Commission stated them as 
follows : — 

"Hitherto the State has mainly relied for the extension of 
flduoatioa upon departmental effort or upon voluntary effort. But 
iho former is obviously limited by fiaanoial oonsidoralions, and is 
thocoforo inadequACo to the need, while it moreover tends to 
diHOourage local effort and sclf-roliance. The latter is necessarily 
partial and uncertain, and is least likely to be forthcoming where 
is most wanted. What is now required seems to be some 
measure that will not only meet present neoessities in each 
Province but be capable of expansion with future neoessities. It 
IS not thereby intended that any one large measure should regulate 
the details of education throughout all India. On the contrary^ 
the reconamandation cited is carefully guarded in its reference te 
tli6 oiroumstanoes of each Province.” 

Then, after pointing out that there were Legislative 
Gounoils in only three Provinces at that time, and that 
therefore for each of the other Province some or more 
Aots would have to be passed by the Supreme Govern- 
the Gommi ssion went on to say : — 
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*' In the ease of all Provirioea alike, it is right that the 
central authority, being most conversant with principles, should 
aupply principles, while the local authorities should embody 
those principles in Acts suited to the circumstances of each Pro. 
vinoe. A declaration of general principles by the Supreme Council 
will be no bar to the exercise of free scope and discretion by local 
authorities in matters of detail ; stil less will one Provinoe be 
bound by provisions primarily designed for another. In this way 
it is hoped that in course of time, by a process of gradual expan- 
siou on woll-eonsidered lines, each Provinoe may be furnished 
with sufficient and efficient primary schools." 

The Gomnoisaion went on to diacuas the queation 
whether the object deaired could nob be attained by 
executive orders without lef^ialation, and they pronounced 
themselves in favour of Le^ialation aa against executive 
action. The Commission said : — 

“ On the equally important question whether executive order*' 
would not ensure the desired end without legislation, it 
argued that the history and statistics given in our report show 
that executive orders of clear import and general application 
issued from 1854 to the present time have failed more or less m 
all Provinces to ensure uniform attention to the broad principle! 
prescribed for general guidance.* 

They went on also' to point out that — 

"In all countries where education has bean most successful that 
is most national, it has been based on law of ordinance which hafl 
laid down the broad outIine.s of a general policy. Even in England 
where there is so much jealousy of any central action that can 
be avoided, it was never advanced, in the prolonged discussions 
which resulted in the Acta passed between 1870 and 1880, that il 
a national and adequate system of primary education was at 
to be established ^ould be established otherwise thaa by 
legislation." 

And fehe last argument which they urged vva»^ 
that— 
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“ Legislation is the only way in which all oc any of the reoom- 
meudations of the Commission, after approval by Government, 
can be made to live and last.” 

Ifc is much to be regretted that the legislation 
recommended was not undertaken. It is true that in 
the Municipal Acts which have been passed in different: 
Provinces since that time some provision has been made 
regarding education, but the measures recomnieuded by 
the Commission were not adopted so far os legislation 
concerning the country as a whole was concerned and the 
want of such legislation accounts in a large measure for 
the unsatisfactory progress of elementary education. The 
Council will bo interested to boar what soma of these 
recommendations were, as they afford a great deal of 
support to the Bill which is now bpforo it. Among other 
recommendations the Education Commission urged that 
the duties of Municipal and Local Boards in ooiitrolling 
or assisting schools under their fe.ipervihicn shoula be 
regulated by local enaotmHnue su-t^d to the uircumstances 
of each Province. They recommended tho creation of 
school districts, or rather the deoiaration that the area 
of any municipal or rural unit of local self government 
uiay be declared to be a school district. They recom- 
mended the creation of school boards for the manage- 
ment and control of schools placed under their juriadiobion 
m each such district. They further recommended that 
every school board should be required to submit to the 
Local Government through the department an annual 
report of its administration together with its accounts of 
income and expenditure in such form and on such date 
shall be prescribed by the Local Government. And/ 
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this is most important part of the reoommeadation to 
which I would draw attention. 

And," said the Commission, the Local Government should 
doolare whether the existing supply of schools of any olass of 
which the supervision has been entrusted to such Board is 
sufficient to secure adequate proportionate provision for the educa- 
tion of all classes of the community, and in the event of the said 
Government declaring that the supply is insufficient, to determine 
from what sources and in wb it maimer the necessary provision of 
schools shall be made.” 

The OommisHion made other neosaaary recom- 
mendations regarding the creation of a school fund 
in every sohool district, and the rights and duties 
of school boards. Can it be dispiUed that if their 
recommandatioua had been carried out, the history of the 
progress of primary eduoation would have been written 
very dilTorenly to what it has been ? 

Now, Sir, my Hon’bla friend Mr. Gokhale has 
already said that ho is not particular that the Bill 
should bo accepted in the particular form in which he 
has drafted it. He has appealed to the Hon’ble Member 
for Eduoation — and I humbly join in that appeal— 
bring in a measure which he and the Governmenli 
consider to be suitable in the oiroumstanoea of the 
country to ensure a more satisfactory progress of primary 
education, 1 submit that whether legislation may he 
partly Imperial and partly Provincial, legislation there 
should be in order to give reasonable uniformity to 
the Eiiiorition Department and in order to provi^fl 
that sufficient funds, both Imperial and Local, shall 
be regularly forthcoming to ensure that every 
of the oouutry should have a suffioieat number 
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soboola provided wifchin a reasonable period of time. 
In the absenoe of such legislation, the progress of eduoa> 
tioD will not be equable No doubt Government is pro- 
viding some funds at present, and these funds are being 
devoted to creating some schools. But what is the 
rrineiple on which these schools are being created ? It 
U a principle which exposes the Government in a greater 
decree to a charge, which has been hroiiglib against the 
Bill before us, of involving injustice to areas where 
schools are nob created. This must happen when you 
arbitrarily create schools in certain localities and let 
other localities go without any school. Bub if vou will 
create school districts and school boards and lay down 
a definite principle that imperial funds should be distri- 
buted in some proportion to the amount which may 
be raised by the people of each district, which will of 
ooursp include all local funds raised in the diotrict, you will 
take away all just cause of complaint, and ensure that in 
everv school district there will ho some provision made fo.r 
f'lp education of the children within the district. This 
can only be^done by legislation, and, if it is, more funds 
will necessarily be found for education, whether the funds 
ba partly ooubributed by the District Boards t r Municipal 
bboards, and partly by the Provincial Government and 
partly by the Imperial Government. It may be said, 
that even conceding that it is desirable to introduce 
^onoe legislation on the lines indicated by the Education 
Gottimisaion, there is no need yet for introducing tho 
pnnoiple of oompelling parents or guardians to send 
Iheir boys to school, because boys of school-going age 
rushing to school without any such compulsion. 
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Assuming thab ifc is so, this argumenfa overlooks a very 
imporbanb poinb. The quesbion is whether it U 
the duty of the Governmenb to see that every ohild of 
sohool-going age shall receive the benefib of eduoabion, 
or whether it is not. I submit, Sir, that it is in the 
interests of the community and of the State that every 
ohild, both boy and girl, should receive education ; and if 
that objeob is to be secured, it will not do bo leave it to 
the option of parents or guardians to send their boya to 
school or nob as they like. In the ease of girls tbera 
should of course be no compulsion for the present. But 
if you proceed on the voluntary system in the case of 
boya also, education will never become universal. A 
certain number will, no doubt, receive education ; bub a 
large number will not. Every civilized country has 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
universal education can be secured. No country has 
fluooeeded without it, and we cannot expect bo succeed 
without it. Tua case for compulsion has been admirably 
summarised io a paragraph which occurs in the very able 
minute of Mr. Maynard, the Ofiijiatiug Financial Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, which I cake the liberty of 
quoting here. Says Mr. Maynard : 

“ But the true juatifioation for the adoption of compulsiou lies 
in the assunipbion that elementary inscruotion ought nob merely 
to be vigorously extended, but, ultimately, to be made universal, 
and that this is impoasiDle withouG compulsion. That tharowi 
always be a proportion of parents, weak or apathetic or short* 
sighted or greedy, who will neglect their duty, except nndet pres- 
sure, is implied in the legislation of all Western countries. 
country is full of conservative elomonts, non-offioial as well as 
official, which will daoliua to accept the theory that elem0nta|y 
.inscruotion oughc ultimately to become universal ; but reap'^aih e 
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opinion appears to be committed to that oonolusion, and consider- 
ing what is being done elsewhere in the world, we do not see what 
else is possible without the gravest economic and other risks. We 
3Und then, ultimately committed to the necessity of compulsion, 
and the present is a proposal for the cautious and tentative 
mtroductioQ of the new principle tn specially favourable localities, 
in order to feel the way towards a further plunge, when the right 
time comes for it.” 

I submifa, Sir, that the case for compulsion for the 
principle of the Bill, could not be better or more tersely 
put than it has been put in that one paragraph. If then 
compulsion shall have to be our ultimate resort, the 
question is whether we should wait and wait until wa 
think the bJine is come to introdneo ia all at once all over 
the Qoun^L's, or whether we should make a beginning 
now with the measure which has been proposed and 
introduce it tentatively in select areas. As has been 
observed by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, the Bill is 
a modest measure. It is full of safeguards, which are 
regarded by some people as too many. But it is undeni- 
able that it is a very cautious measure. If it is passed, 
it will onfy enable and not compel a Municipal or a 
District Board, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government and subject to such rules as the Governor- 
General-in-Counoil may make in this behalf, to declare 
that the Act shall apply to the whole or any specified 
part of the area within the local limits of its authority, 
and thereby to render it obligatory upon parents or 
guardians residing within that area to send their boys, 
and in certain oiroumstanoes and in certain areas their 
Sii’ls also, to the school provided that a recognised school 
’IB in existence within a mile of the home of the boy 
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or tbe girl. It is important to note the safeguards 
\vhich tbe Bill provides against hasty or ili-oonsidered 
action. The ultimate declaration which will determine 
the extension of the Act to any area can only be 
made with the previous sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. That Government will not be bound to sanction 
such a declaration ; and it may reasonably be presutnel 
that it will refuse to do so when a!id where any class or 
community or a large section of it is opposed to it. Al! 
the fears and apprehansions which h»)Ve been expressed 
by soma Ilon’hle Members who have preceded me, that 
the principle of compulsion might b? introduced in any 
area against tbe wishes of the community or the people; 
fall bo the ground when it is remembered that the L^cal 
Government alone will have the power to sanction 
whether the Act shall or shall not be applied in any 
area. In addition to this, power has also been specially 
reserved to the Local Government to exempt parti- 
cular classes or communities from the operation oi 
the Act. Secondly, the Local Government cannot 
take action of its own motion ; it can sanction the exten- 
sion of the Act to any area only at the instance of the 
Municipal or the District Board of the locality. This) is 
to ensure that the Act shall not be applied to any area 
where tbe majority of the people are opposed to it>< 
further provision can be made in the Bill to ensure tliie 
result. 



THE ABOLITION OF INDENTURED LABOUR. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Council held on the 
20th March, 1916 1 FanditMadan MohanMalaviya moved 
the following Resolution 

My Lord, I beg fco move — 

“ That this Council recommend to the Governor-General-in- 
Counoil that early steps be taken for the abolition of the system 
of Indian Indentured Labour.” 

It is now nearly eighty years since the system of 
indentured labour was first introduced in India. It 
followed in the wake of the abolition of slavery by the 
British Parliament in British Colonies. That happened 
in 1834, and at that time the planters in British 
OoioDies, who severely suffered from the total abolition 
of slaveryi tried to get labour from India in order to 
carry on their work. Tney oould not reconcile them- 
selves to the loss of slave labour, and the object that 
they had in view was to get persons who would work 
for them under conditions as favourable to them as they 
oould establish. The Sanderson Committee, which was 
appointed a few years ago, said that the object of these 
planters was to re-establish the conditions of labour, so 
^ftr as they could, which existed when slavery had not 
been abolished. ' The aim of the planters who had 
Buffered so severly from the entire discontinuance of 
Blave labour,’ said the Committee, *waa too often to 
Acquire complete control over the labour market by 
of regulations arid administrative measures which 
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aimed a(i oompelling the coolie to re-angage hitnseH 
on the expiry oi hia indenture rather than enoourag* 
iug free settlers.* In consequence ' of this feeling, 
the laws relating to Indian immigrants, introduced 
into several colonies, ' gradually assumed a complexion 
less and less favourable to freedom, and, as the report of 
subsequent Commissions show, they were framed and 
administered in a spirit of substantial injustice to Indian 
immigrants.’ 

Various serious abuses naturally cropped up under 
this system in different Colonies, and Commissions were 
appointed in Mauritius, British Guiana and Natal, and 
some of the most flagrant abuses were remedied. In the 
meantime, tbe establishment of recruiting depots in India 
at various centres gave rise to complaints of kidnapping 
and other objeotionable praotioes, and tbe question 
of revising the existing enactments relating to emigration 
was taken up for consideration in 1882, and an Act was 
passed in 1883. The atm of the new Emigration Act, Aoi 
XXI of 1883, was to 'ensure prompt and careful regia- 
tration of emigrants* so as to enable them to be easily 
traced, and to provide for magisterial supervision of up- 
country depots. But as tbe Resolution of the GovernmeDi 
of India, issued in 1883, and tbe speech of Mr. 
showed tbe object also was to make recruitment woti 
popular : and in bis evidence before tbe Sanderson 
Committee, Sir Edward Buck, who was for 
years Secretary to tbe Government of India io 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, said that the] 
Legislation of 1883 did make recruitment much eaeki' 
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" In 1908, the Emigration Acts were oonsolidated, 
and up to that tim^ the Government of India were not 
maoh perturbed in mind as to the treatment which 
Indians received in the Colonies. In 1909, Lord Crewe 
appointed a Committee " to consider (l) the general ques- 
tion of emigration from India to the Crown Colonies ; 
(2) the particular Colonies in which Indian immigration 
may be most usefully encouraged ; and (3) the general 
advantages to be reaped by India itself and each Colony.” 

During all this time the Government of India 
pub their trust exclusively in the Colonial Governments 
and laws for the fair treatment of Indians during 
the period of indenture there. As the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ilberb stated, in presenting the Beport of the Select 
Committee on the Indian Emigration Billi in 1883| 
every precaution had been taken which our law could 
enforce "that the emigrant should be properly treated' 
from the time when he leaves the place where be is 
recruited to the time when he lands in the Colony for 
which ho is bound. Further than this our law cannot 
follow bim,^nd after this point we can only provide for 
his welfare by such influence as we can bring to bear on 
the Government of the country in which he has estab- 
lished himself.” 

In 1909i Lord Crewe appointed a Committee, as I 
have said, to go into various questions relating to Indian 
emigration, but the main object of that Committee also 
^as bo find into what particular Colonies Indian immi- 
gration could be most usefully encouraged. Evidently up 
to that time the Government did not realise that the 
treatment meted out to Indians in the Colonies by those 
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under whom they were placed was suoh as called for 
Very serious consideration. 

The Indian public was in a state of ignor- 
ance about the conditions to which Indiana under 
indenture were subjected until the nineties, when 
Mr. Gandhi began to expose its evils. Bub both 
the public and the Government realised the seri- 
ousness of the problem when the subject was forced 
upon their attention by the anti-Indian policy of the 
Transvaal Government. Since then the condition of 
Indians in all parts of the world has been a matter for 
anxious consideration, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that, since it was brought to the force, no question 
has exercised the public mind more or given rise to greater 
bitterness of feeling than the ill-treatment of Indians 
outside their country. I do nob propose, my Lord, to 
'refer here bo the general question of the status of Indianfl 
in the British Empire, though it is a matter of deep and 
'keen obnoern to all Indians. It may be that that ques- 
tion can b.est be settled when the war is over. But the 
question of indentured labour stands on quite a difiPerent 
footing and can be solved without delay. 

The Council will remember that, in 1910. 0°'^ 
lata lamented friend, Mr. Gokbale. moved a resolu- 
tion urging the prohibition of the recruitment 
indentured labour for the Colony of Natal. He was 
convinced even then, as he said, that the system shoulil 
be dona away with altogether. But he was content with 
urging, at the time, as a prudential measure, the prohibi- 
tion of indentured labour to Natal, and the Governme^i** 
of India was pleased to accept that recommendation*.- 
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and prohibited the supply of indentured labour so far as 
Natal was oonoerned. Two years later, ha brought for- 
ward another resolution urging the total abolition of tho 
syaterxii the evils of 'which ha graphically described, and 
which ha rightly characterized as ' a monstrous system, 
iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by 
force, a system so wholly opposed to modern sentiments 
of justice and humanity as to be a grave blot on the civi- 
lization of any country that tolerates it.’ It was a 
matter of deep disappointment to the public that the 
Government of India were not convinced till then that 
the system was one which must be ended. They still 
hoped that it might he mended, and in that hope that 
they appointed a Committee to visit the Colonies and to 
report on the actual working of the system. The 
report of Messrs. McNeill and Cbimman Lai was sub- 
mitted to Government more than a year ago, and I regret 
to say that the report was received by the public with 
great dissatisfaction and disappointment, as it unmistak- 
ably showed a tendency to underrate the evils of the 
system and even to apologise for it. The facts, however, 
which the Committee have recorded tell their own plain 
Jale, and supply abundant evidence to enable every 
impartial man to form his own judgment. That judg- 
ment is entirely against the system. For what in 
assenoe is the system ? It is one under which simple, 
illiterate, ignorant village people, belonging largely to the 
poorest classes, are inveigled into entering into a very 
soletxia agreement which compels them to leave their 
omes, to leave their kith and kin,' and bo go to a distant 
country of the oondibions of existence in which they 
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are entirely ignorant, to work in oiroumstanoea in 
wbioh they are praotically at the meroy of their em- 
ployers, for a oontinuoua period of five years, to 
work under men who do not understand their langu- 
age, custom and manners, who have no sympathy 
with them under conditions in settling which they have 
no voice without being informed that they will be liable 
to be punished criminally, the punishment extending 
sometimes to two or three months’ hard labour, if they 
fail to perform the tasks whioh are assigned to them,— 
tasks, in the fixing of whioh they have no voice and in 
making complaints against wbioh they find but little 
support. 

A system like that, my Lord, is an utterly unfair 
system. It ought not to be called by the name of a 
contract as the word is known to legal minds and the 
legislative codes of the Government of India. Under 
this system these simple village people go out to distant 
lands, and are tied down to work there for five yeara. 
They cannot buy their freedom, because they have no 
means to do so. My Lord, in order to show how injuri- 
ously this system has worked, I would invite attention to 
some of its principal features. I will take up the question 
where the Emigration Act of 1908 left it. When the Bill 
of 1883 was under discussion in Council, it was proposed 
by the late Mr. Kristo Das Pal that the nature of the 
agreement into whioh the emigrant was asked to enter 
ought to be explained to him in a w/itten statement with ft 
copy of whioh he should be supplied. The Hon’ble Mr* 
Kristo Das Pal urged that it was highly desirable that, 
in the initial stage of the engagement, the emigrant 
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should have a olear idea of the agreemenfi he was about 
to enter upon. The Hon’ble Member said : — 

It is well known to Hon’ble Members that the emigrant is 
often an ignorant and illiterate parson unable to read the state- 
ment before him and would often ask the recruiter to read it. 
The recruiter, if if he was inclined to deceive him, could quite 
easily do so. The emigrant was often entirely or almost entirely 
in the dark as to the nature of the life he would be called upon to 
live. It was at this stage that it was of the utmost importanoo 
that every facility should bo given to him to understand the nature 
of his agreement, and that a statement should be given to him so 
as to enable him to take it home to show to the villagers and the 
village headmen and to consult them about it before making up 
his rniud.” 

This amendment, my Lord, was carried by the 
casting vote of the then Viceroy Lord Ripon and a 
provision was inserted, in the Act as follows : — 

The recruiter shall give a true copy of the statement to every 
person whom he invites to emigrate, and shall produce the state- 
ment for the information of any magistrate or oi&cec in charge of 
a police-station, when called upon co do so by the magistrate or 
officer,” 

It is In consequence of this amendment, my Lord, 
that in the form of agreement now supplied to those whom 
lb is sought to emigrate, a clause is put in stating that 
the period of service would be five years and the nature 
of the labour expected of him, and yet unfortunately all 
the information that is given to the man who is to be 
ODgaged, of the nature of the labour which be is to be 
oogaged on is, that it will be work in connection with 
the cultivation of the soil or the manufacture of produce 
a plantation or domestic service. My Lord, nothing is 
€aid in the agreement as to the conditions under which be 
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would have 6o live and work. He was never informed 
that the moment he would set foot on board the steamer 
all his oherished ideas and beliefs about caste and 
religion would have to be abandoned under sheer compul- 
sion ; that he would have to sit and dine in conditions 
under which he would never have consented to dine if he 
was a free man. My Lord^ this has led to grave results. 
In the admirable report which Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson have published on indentured labour in 
Fiji, they say : — 

"We found, further, on examination that the agreement, 
whioh the ooolie signs before going out, does not truly represent 
the facts of ooolie life in Fiji. It is a misleading document. Not 
a word, for instance, is said oonoerning the penalties whioh await 
the ooolie, if, for any reason (which he may regard as valid) bo 
refuses to work, Another serious omission from the agreement 
(seeing that those who sign it are for the most part ignorant and 
illiterate people) is the faiiure to record the faot that food-rates in 
Fiji differ materially from those in India. The ooolie is told in 
the agreement, that he will be paid at the minimum cate of twelve 
annas a day. But he is not told that the purohasing power of 
twelve annas in Fiji is scarcely equal to that of five annas in 
India. He is not told, also, that more is required in the way of 
olothiog and other neoessaries of life in Fiji than in India. So 
that the bare living expenses are nearly three times as high in Fiji 
as in India itself, 

1 should add that he is also not told that the 12 annas 
whioh is promised will not be paid to him unless he is 
able to finish the full task that will be set to him. Hs 
is also not told that he will be liable to lose in the shape 
of fines a good portion of the 12 annas. And, as I have 
said before, he is also not told that there will be any 
interference with his religion. Apart from all otbeif 
ooDsidetatious I am certain that if be was informed 
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lihat; tihere would be a violenb infcerferenoe wifch his reli- 
j(ioD, few of the recruits, however humble their oastei. 
would consent to go to the Colonies. 

Let us, my Lord, now consider the nature of the 
service which the emigrant is to render. That service 
is described in the printed form of agreement as agricul* 
tural work or domestic service. But Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson state it as a fact that soma of these coolies, 
a*^ they are called, havo bean compelled to perform 
the hateful task of cutting up meet in a butchery* 
My Lord, it would be utterly repugnant to all sense of 
fairness to suggest that domestic service can include the 
cutting up of meat in a butchery, and yet this has been 
forced upon our people. The results have been very 8ad« 
Mr. Andrews says ; — 

“ A low oasce Hindu, who was brought out under indeatura 
for ’ agricultural work ’ waa set to cut up meat in a butohery. 
When asked by ua how he, a Hindu, could engage in such work, 
he replied that he could not help it, aa he waa ordered to do it. 

“ A Kahir Panthi, now out of indenture, had been originally 
obliged to do the same kind of work. Ho told ua that he had 
continually refused and had been imprisoned. We looked 
up hi 3 record on the estate and found he had been given G92 days’ 
imprisonment while under indenture.” 

My Lord, the Kahir Panthis are a sect who have 
* i^eep. rooted honour of injuring life. That a man like 
that should be forced to out up meat under compulsion 
in a place where ha is utterly helpless is a matter which 
*8 very sad to reflect upon. 

My Lord, let ua now see who the recruiters are, 

what are the devices that they resort to in pealing 
^ith the emigrants ? In his evidence before the 
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tSandersoD CommitifaGei Mr. J. A. C. BrowD, C.6.I., a 
CommiBBioDer of my Provinoe, Btated as follows ; — 

“ My impression is that the reoraiting staff is very bad ; the 
recruiters are the worst kind of men they could possibly have, 
They are generally very low class men, and as far as I understand, 
they are paid by the results, by the number of emigrants that they 
get. The consequence is that they very often try to entice married 
women away from their husbands and try to get anybody they can.’* 

Id the weBtern diafariots of the Uoited Frovinoee 
the reoruiter gets Us. 45 per head for every male 
and Bs. 55 per head for every female whom ha 
oan induce to emigrate. In the eastern districts, he gets 
less ; and so also in Madras. My Lord, the tempbatioo 
is strong enough to induce low class people to practise 
every fraud and deception they can for their selfish 
gain. The Sanderson Committee admit that a fair 
proportion of the emigrants leave India without haviog 
any clear idea of the duties they have to perform. ' They 
are uncomfortable it may be and welcome any change of 
circumstances, or they have quarrelled with their 
families, with their parents and leave their home io 
eearch of work and have not been able to find it.’ Bai 
that is not all. Several of them are actually deceived 
and most unsorupulously bo. Say Mr. Andrews and 
'Mr. Pearson ; — 

'* In a very large number of oases the coolie’s own home people 
knew nothing about his recruitment. Very possibly many 
coolies were escaping from justice, or running away from sooifi 
family quarrel at the time. But others were olearly quite simph 
village people, involved in no each trouble. They had lost perhaps 
their relations in a crowded railway station. They were on * 
pilgrimage and did not know the way. They were merely 
from one village to another, when the reoruiting agent oame along 
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aod tempted them with his story. It was uotioeable among the 
women how many were recruited at the pilgrim oentrea. The 
oommoD narrative was, that the reoruiting agent came up, 
offering to take the woman to her relations, or to show her some 
sacred shrine, and then took her to the depot instead. The 
evidence given of such practices was far too circumstantial in 
detail, and far too frequently given with fresh detail and 
fresh names of places, to allow of any doubt concerning its 
substantial accuracy.’* 

My Lord, time will nob permit of my mentioning 
all the oases of deception which have been referied to by 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson, and which are mentioned 
in the memorial of the Marwari Association. But there 
are just one or two which. I think, I should mention. 
After speaking of other oasesi Mr. Andrews goes on bo 
say : — 

“We then went to see a Qawr Brahmin who had gone mad on 
account of his wife being taken away by the recruiting agent. 
The whole neighbourhood oolleoted, showing their sympathy and 
pity. The madman was a pathetic sight to witness. Then a res- 
pectable Jat came up to us. Ilia brother was blind and had an 
only son who was taken by the recruiters. A Hindu, by caste a 
Bauia, spokejto us oonoerning his wife. She had been taken by 
the recruiters, and he was very bitter against them. We asked 
him if he had made any attempt to get her back. lie said he 
could not.” 

My Lord, I have personal knowledge of several 
oases of deception practised by recruiters which have 
happened during the last few years in my Province. 
Many a time have I or some of my friends tried to got a 
^oman rescued from the depots. None but a magistrate 
a person who has obtained a permit from a magistrate 
Ofto enter any such depots. Whpn we enter them we 
ask lor the woman who, we have been informed. haS' 
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been induced by false pretenoes 6o go fchere. Either she 
18 not produced, or she is produced after being tutored to 
say exactly ^hat the recruiter wishes her to say. If she 
says anything different, she knows aha will be dealt with 
harshly by the recruiters. Mr. Andrews truly observes 
that the recruiting agent is able to stupefy these victims 
of his fraud with fear; ha is able to coach them in the 
questions they will have to answer, and they very rarely 
refuse to reply according to his directions when the time 
oonaes. 

When the emigrant has embarked on board the stea- 
mer, be is confronted with the state of things which I have 
already mentioned. In addition to that there is absolutely 
no privacy for the modesty of women. Altogether the 
conditions in which emigrants find themselves are 00 
hard that, as Mr. Andrews points out, there have been 
Umentable and tragic cases of Indians, both men and 
women, who have thrown themselves into the Hugbli in 
order to escape from the emigrant ships, and also ol 
actual suicides occurring on the high seas. 

When the emigrants get to the Colonies, they 
confronted with trouble of different characters. Tbe 
hours of work fixed are about 7 hours in British and 
Dutch Guiana, and 9 hours in the remaining threa 
Colonies. Including intervals for meals, the labourer0 
have to be out for about 10 hours. This, my Lord, is 
too long, and in the case of women it is harder still. Tbnv 
have to get up between 3 and 4 in the morning to cook 
their food, and to be at the farm at about 5 and fcc 
remain there the whole day. Wtiat is worse, io 
-case of those who have ohildreo, they have to Ica^^ 
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'^heir children behind in order fchab work should not 
be interfered with. This is cruel enough. But to 
show that it is worse still in practice, we have 
a case mentioned by Mr. Andrews in which an over- 
seer actually whipped a woman who was taking 
ber child with her because it was ill, and compelled her 
to leave it behind. 

In every Colony an adult male is paid, roughly 
speaking, at the rata of 12 annas per day, while the 
women receive 8 or 9 annas a day. But it would be a 
great mistake to think that their daily earnings amount 
to 12 or 9 annas. On the contrary their average 
earnings are very much less. As the subject is a very 
important one — it having been frequently asserted in 
favour of indentured emigration that it benefits the 
labourer financially— it is necessary to go into details. 
In Trinidad, the daily wages of an able-bodied adult 
male and an adult female are 12^ and 8 annas, 
r08pooti\ely. But the average weekly earnings on 
the estates visited by the members of the Committee 
of 1913 amounted to 4s. dd, or Bs. 3-3 As. only. The 
food of an active, industrious man, says the report 
of the Committee of 1913, costs about Rs. 2-4 As. 
and that other wants may increase the expenditure to 
Bs. 2-10 As. This is the minimum expenditure. Thus the 
Savings cannot amount to more than 9 annas per week. 
But so far no account has been taken of the labourer a 
family responsibilities. If these bo taken into considera- 
tion the margin will appear to be more nominal than 
^eal. That this is the correct view to take is abundantly 
clear from the fact that the Committee appointed by the 
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Governmenb of India recommendfl thab an average of 
5a. 6d. or Ba. 4-2 As. ahould be aimed ab. And if bhia 
result oannob be secured in any other way, it propoBas 
that the wage unit ahould be raised or a bonus given to 
steady workers. 

Women earn from i bo 2/3rds of wbab men do, and 
their wants cost from 28. 6d. upwards. Thus they hardly 
earn enough bo maintain themselves. It is worth men- 
tioning that, while the Committee of 1913 states that 
the wages per adult male averaged 4s. 3d. per week, it 
was stated before the Sanderson Committee that the 
labourers had long * ceased to receive the 58. 2id. 
solemnly promised in India as a minimum, their present 
earnings being in the neighbourhood of 3 shillings per 
week.’ It was contended that this was ' nothing short of 
deliberate misrepresentation.’ ' The immigrants,’ it was 
said, 'were not promised 5s. 2id. per week but 25 oenta 
(12i annas) per day for every day they worked. This 
they have never failed to receive,’ were the lubcurera 
made to understand these subtleties when they were 
tempted to leave their country ? 

My Lord, according to the figures supplied to the 
Sanderson Committee, the average weekly earnings io 
British Guiana in 1906, 1907 and 1908 amounted 
roughly to Bs. 3. The average has apparently risen, as 
it is stated bo have been Bs. 3-10 As. for 1910, 1911 and 
1913. The cost of living being much the same as iQ 
Trinided, it is clear that there is no margin for savings 
here. In Jamaica, the loss of working days owing to 
sickness is excessive, and it appears from the figui^^^ 
given by the Committee of 1913 that average earoio^^ 
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are below 9 annas per day or less fchan Rs. 3-6 As. per 
week. The coat of living being slightly higher than in 
Trinidad, it is quite clear that the wages are inauflacient. 
In Fiji, the wages are the same as elsewhere, while the 
cost of food and clothing is higher. 

There ia therefore even a smaller chance ‘of saving 
anything here than elsewhere. 

The daily wages of an adult male are 13 annas in 
Dutch Guiana. But the average number of working days 
in 1909, 1910 and 1911 was 187, 187 and 177, res- 
pectively. Roughly speaking, the average ‘number of 
working days ia about 180. The annual earninga there- 
fore come to about Rs, 150. As the cost of food and 
clothing is about 4 shillings par week, the annual expen- 
diture too is about Bs. 150. And yet the Committee of 
1913 felt no compunction in saying — 

" The proportion of annual remittanoesto India or deposits in 
the Savings BanK contributed by indentured immigrants is not 
known, but habits of remmitting or saving are almost always 
formed during indentured service.” 

The «b8ervation8 of the Sanderson Committee 
confirm the accuracy of the facts mentioned above. It 
states that during the first one or two years the labourers 
can hardly bo expected to save anything. That they are 
Qoable to lay by anything even in subsequent years is 
^lao clear from the facts mentioned by it. In British 
Guiana an attempt was made bo introduce the ex-inden- 
tQred labourers to settle in the colony by enabling them 
^ commute the right to a return passage for a grant of 
*i^nd. Bub the attempt proved unsuccessful, and in Sir 
Charles Bruce’s opiaioD— 

22 
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** The oause of failure was that the immigraats, wheu they 
became entitled to the return passage, were hardly yet in a 
sufficiently independent position to make their living entirely by 
the produce of their own land.” 

And it may be noted here, adda the Committee, — 

“ That later experiments of the same nature in other Colonies 
have been equally unsuccessful.” 

Can there ha a more convincing proof of the poverty 
of the Indian immigrant ? 

The eoonomio oondition of the iahourers may 
be tested in another way. In 1911-12, 469 statute 
adults, excluding those rejected or sent back as unfit, 
returned to India and brought back with them from 
Trinidad about £9,150. This gives an average of leas 
than £20 per head after a stay of at least ten years. In 
1912-13, 608 statute adults returned to India from British 
Guiana with savings amounting to about Rs. 1,45,000, 
which gives an average of Bs. 240 per head after a stay 
of at least ten years. Erom Eiji, 414 man brought back 
savings amounting to £13,800, which gives an average 
of £33 per head after a stay of at least ten years. From 
Dutch Guiana, 603 men returned in 1911-12 bringing 
with them savings amounting to about £5,700, or abouli 
£9 per head after a stay of at least five years. With the 
exception of Ei]i, the savings do not amount to much ia 
the case of any colony. Besides, it has to be remembered 
that the savings include the earuiugs of immigrants^ 
for at least five years in the case of the British colonies 
— as free men. There is nothing to show that any appi'^* 
ciable portion of the savings was accumulated during the 
period of indenture. 
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Then, my Lord, as to the nature of the tasks 
imposed and the hardships of the condicions nnder 
which those immigrants work, the number of prosecu- 
tions gives vary remarkabia evidenca. This is the 
cmelleaii part of the Htory. Tnat the numbar is excesaiva 
has been admitted by the Sanderson Committee and the 
Committee appointed by tlio Goverumenh of India, and 
both have referred pointedly to it in their reports. It 
reveals the true nature of the indenture system, and 
shows that it is perilou^^ly akin to slavery. Men can be 
prosecuted nob only for desertion or criminal conduct, 
but even for using insulting words or gestures. The 
whole of the evidence before the Oornmibbees of 1909 and 
1913 was to the effect that Indians are very docile and 
law-abiding and vary easy bo manage. Why should 
there he such a large number of profleontions then ? 
Obviously, the system places too much power in the 
hands of overseers who seem bo regard everything bub 
silent and unquestioning obedience as a crime. In order 
to give an adequate fdea of the extent of the ovil, it is 
necessary top^mention a few figures. There has been some 
ioQprovemenb in recent years, hut the position is 
still intolerable. In 1911-12, the indentured popu- 
‘ation in Trinidad was ^about 9,600, and of tho 
ihJtnber of prosecutions about 2,000! The percentage 
of prosecutions to the indentured population was, there- 
fore, 21 ! The Ooramittee appointed by the Gbvernmenb 
of India recommends that prosecutions should be reduced 
hv the direct interference of the Immigration Department, 
’^od remarks that reliance on the Courts seems to have 
become ‘ a habit of mind with the majority of tbo 
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managers.' In Briliish Guiana, 6he number of indentured 
labourers was about 9,600 in 1912-13, and the percentage 
of prosecutions, which was much higher in previous 
srears, was 18‘3. On large estates the percentage varied 
from 0 to 32 per cent. The Committee of 1913 explain 
this in their own characteristic manner by saying — 

“Though managers are very far indeed from being harsb 
towards their labourers, the majority have developed a wrong sense 
of proportion.” 

In Jamaica, with an indentured population of 
about 4,200, the percentage of prosecutions was 12 in 
1912-13 Formerly it was much higher, but it has fallen 
Very recently. For Fiji, the corresponding figures are 
15,400 and 7*4 per cent. This figure is the lowest when 
compared with the percentages of other colonies ; never- 
theless it will be admitted that it is high enough. But for 
the peccant employers, say the Committee of 1913 ic 
their cynical style — 

“ The palliating oiroumatance may be noted that they have been 
taught in a school which shows very little consideration for neglect 
or incompetence, and the impatience which they manifest towards 
the Indian is exactly the same as they manifest to all others.” 

In Dutch Guiana, with its indentured population of 
5(800, the percentage of comn^laints was 16'6 in 1911. 
is thus seen that the position everywhere is highly ud- 
satisfactory. The labourer's life Is pracbioally 
iutolerabler. He is in a country where his language iB 
not understood, and the Inspectors and Magistrates 
belong as a rule to the class from which the planters 
oome. Knowing human nature as we dO| it is idle to 
expect justice under such oiroamBtanoes. Yet the Gooi' 
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mittee of 1913i in reviewing the whole subjeot, baa the 
heart to aay that — 

" If too many labourers were judioially punishedi all but the 
most worthless were gainers in skill, enterprise and self-respeot ! ’* 

Can oynioistn go further ? One may be pardoned 
for asking what faith can be placed in the impartiality of 
men imbued with such extraordinary sentiments. 

My Lord, the most degrading feature of the inden- 
ture system is the immorality associated with it. The 
law requires that the number of female immigrants must 
be 40 per cent, of that of the male immigrants, and the 
women need not be the relations of the male labourers. 
The consequent paucity of women and the character of 
the women recruited have been a fruitful source of 
immorality. With the exception of Trinidad, the number 
of adult males in every colony is about twice that of the 
adult females. In Fiji and Dutch Guiana, the males are 
almost exactly twice as numerous as the females. In 
lamaica, the number of men is 2 j times that of women. 
In Guiana, ^the proportion in the population above 15 
years of age is as 3 to 2, and in the population above 20 
years of age it is as 5 to 3. In Trinidad, the proportion 
of males to females in the total population is 7 to 5. If 
the adult population only were considered it would per- 
baps be appreciably higher. As to the character of the 
Women recruited, the Idafuderson Committee states that — 

* The Government of India wrote long ago to the Secretary of 
State that they largely oonaisted of prostitutes, or women of the 
loivest classes in whom habits of honesty and decency are non- 
'fixistent,” 

And the Committee of 1913 states that — 
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‘ The women who oome out consist, as to one-third, of matuied 
women who aooompany their husbands, the remainder being 
mostly widows and women who have run away from their hus- 
bands or been put away by them. A small percentage are ordinary 
prostitutes.* 

The evil results of this outrageous system are^ 
easily — too easily — disoernible in the lives of the people. 
We have fuller material to judge of them in the case of 
Fiji than in the case of other colonies. It will therefore 
be more profitable to discuss the state of things in Fi]i. 
Mr. J. W. Barton denounced the immorality prevalent 
in the estate population some years ago in scathing 
terms, and Messrs. Andrews and Pearson’s experience 
confirms the accuracy of his statements— 

“ Wo cannot forget, they write, our first sight of the coolie 
lines in Fiji. The looks on the faces of the men and the women 
alike told one unmistakable talc of vice. The sight of young 
children in such surroundings was unbearable. And again and 
again, as we went from one plantation to another, we saw the 
same unmistakable look. It told us of a moral disease which was 
eating into the heart and life of the people. .... Though 
we were no novices to conditions such as these, yet what we mflt 
with in Fiji was far worse than we had ever anticipated. There 
seemed to be some new andundefinable factor added, — some strange 
unaccountable epidemic of vice. The sanctity of the marriage be 
is utterly disregarded and bestiality reigns supreme. Women 
exchange their husbands as often as they like, and girls are pcacti* 
cally bought and sold. And the marriage law has made tbinge 
worse. Religious marriages have no validity, and the children o( 
unregistered unions are regarded as illegitimate. As the majori^f 
of Indian marriages are unregistered, one has not even to take thfl 
trouble of applying to the Courts for dissolving a union.” 

Sexual jealousy baa inevitably led to a great 
increase in suicides and murders. ’A good proporfcioc 
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of ttie fiuioides must be attributed to the oondi- 
tioDfl of lifo on plantations, but the disproportion between 
the 86 X 08 is also partly responsible for it. The rate of 
Buioide during 1908*1912 among the indentured Indians 
stood at the appallingly high figure of 926 per million, 
and among the non'indentured population at 147, while 
the rates for Madras and the United Provinces — the 
provinces from which the immigrants largely come — are 
only 45 and 63^ respectively. As for murder, Messrs. 
Andrews and Pearson state that — 

There has been one oonviction for murder each year in every 
300 persons, or 333 per million per annum.” 

While the corresponding proportion for Madras and 
the United Provinces is only 4. 

It IS noticeablo,” they add, ** that the greater portion of ths 
people murdered are women. On the other hand, almost all the 
suicides in Fiji aro those of men. In India, what ftw suicides 
exist are generally those of women.” 

My Lord, what a horrifying record of shame and 
crime is unfolded here ? One hopes that the other 
colonies are nob subject to the same curse, but one fears 
that they are unfortunately no better. 

“There is no doubt,” wrote the Committee of 1913, “that the 
Morality of an estate population compares very unfavourably with 
that of an Indian village, and that the trouble originates in the 
class of women who emigrate.” 

While as to suicides in Jamaica the mean suicide 
late among indentured labourer during the decade 1903-04 
to 1912*1913, was 396 per million; among the inden- 
thred population in Trinidad during the same period the 
^ates were 400 and 134 for the indentured and the free 
ithmigrantB, respeobively. In British Guiaua, the 
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oorresponding figures are 100 and >52, and for Dntoh 
Guiana, 91 and 49. These figures oonolusively demons- 
trabe the differenoa between the conditions of life of the 
indentured and the free labourers, and show the appal- 
ling state of things existing in Fiji, Trinidad and Jamaica. 
If anything were wanting to complete this picture of 
human degradation and misery, it might be stated that 
90 per cent, of the violent crime in Fiji is com- 
mitted by Indians, according to an Indian doctor of 
British Guiana, the last census showed that 90 per cent, 
of the beggars and 78 par cent, of the lunatics were 
Indians. 

Even if all that is said about the financial pros- 
perity of the indentured labourers is true, it is a matter 
of no consideration, when wa reflect on the broken hearts 
and the blasted lives that are tbe outcome of the inden- 
ture system. Gan any amount of wealth ever comuen- 
sate for the utter loss of character that it necessarily 
entails? Of what use can such moral wrecks be to 
themselves or their feliow-raon ? What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul? 

My Lord, it has been shown that the indenturo 
system is thoroughly indefens'hle. It begins, as Mr. 
Gokhale observed, in fraud and is maintained by force. 
It does not benefit tbe labourer. He can earn as much 
at home as abroad. On the contrary, it is a curse to 
him. And it lowers the status and wages of the free popQ* 
latlon and brings the name of India into contempt, Hie 
a source of advantage to the capitalist only who uses 
the labourer as a tool, and the sooner a system like 
this, wbioh permits of such heartless exploitation of 
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bnman beingg, ie pub an end bo bhe bebber will ib be for all 
coDoerned. 

My Lord, no reforms will prove suffioienb ; 
tinkering will nob do ; the system must be abolished root 
and branch. Daring the last three-quarters of a century 
a policy of tinkering has been tried and has failed. 
Commissions have been appointed to inquire into abases, 
deputations have been sent to other countries, and 
changes have been made in the law to safeguard the 
interests of the labourers, but they have failed to combat 
the evil, On the contrary, the complaints are growing 
louder and louder and its victims are crying to us for 
deliverance. Nothing short of a complete abolition of bhe 
system will meet the requirements of the case, and it is 
the duty of the Government of India to taka that step 
unhesitatingly. 

My Lord, wherever the indenture system has been 
tried ic has failed, ft was tried in Natal, the period of 
mdeuturo being live years, and we know how miserably 
it failed thd1"e. The introduction of Chinese labour under 
contract for five years led in the Transvaal to equally 
Undesirable results, and it had to be abandoned. In the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States, the 
agreement is for 600 days only, but indentured labour is 
being steadily replaced by free labour, and the change 
kas been attended with beneficial results. 

My Lord, European labour is employed all over 
the world, but nowhere are such degrading restrio- 
tions attached to it as those that attach to Indian 
labour. And although the European labourer is fat 
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more capable of judgiog of h!s own interests than 
the Indian labourer, the greatest oare is taken to 
ensure that he has understood the esTaot terms of 
his oontraot. And then the oontraot, which is always 
for a very short period, is a purely civil oontraoti, 
and can be cancelled if the labourer can prove in a Court 
of Justice before a magistrate of bis own race that 
unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

My Lord, human reason and experience alike show 
that indentured labour is an unmitigated curse, and the 
greater the inequality between the contracting parties 
and the longer the period of contract, the greater is the 
extent of the evil. And both humanitarian and political 
ooDsideratioDS — humanitarian far more than political-' 
demand that it should be abolished as early as possible 
and replaced by free labour, which is, after all, the raoali 
efficient form of labour, Indian indentured labourers 
have too long been denied their birthright as huruan 
beings, and it is high time that the yoke of slavery was 
removed from their necks. 

My Lord, I shall now conclude. I feel I have suffici- 
ently pointed out the evils which are inseparable from the 
system of indentured labour. It is a system which cannot 
be mended ; it is therefore necessary that it should he 
ended. My Lord, since it was announced that the 
Government of India had recommended the abolition of 
this system to the Secretary of State, there has been a 
great feeling of relief and thankfulness. The system 
worked enough moral havoc during 75 years. We cannot 
think, my Lord, without intense pain and humiliah'o*’ ° 
Abe blasted lives of its viotims, of the anguish of soul to 
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which our numerous brothers and sisters have been 
subjected by this system. It is high time that this 
should be abolished. My Lord, the British Governmenfa 
abolished slavery and paid down £ 25 million for eman- 
cipating the slaves. The Government of India have 
sacrificed their opium revenue in order to save the 
Chinese people from its demoralising effects. It is to 
such a Government that we appeal against the utterly 
degrading and immoral system of indentured labour, and, 
I am sure, we do not appeal in vain. I feel confident 
that Your Excellency’s Government will bo pleased, as 
we humbly beg to recommend, to put an end to this 
system at as early a date as possible. 



SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 


The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
hy the Hon. Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya at the meeting 
of the Imperial Legislative Council held on September, 
1917 , on the question of simultaneous examinations'— 

Sir, — 1 beg to move that : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General-in* 
Council that the Government of India should move the Secretary 
of State to arrange that the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should henceforth be held simultaneously in India and m 
England, successful candidates being classified in the list accordinf^ 
to merit.” 

As we all know, Sir, this question is an old one. 
In 1793 there was the East India Company Act passed 
while appointments under the East India Company were 
limited to certain members who had the sole right of con- 
ferring employments in* the higher civil appointments in 
the service of the Company. But when the Charter Act of 
1833 came to be framed, a clause was introduced, recog- 
nising the natural right of Indians to employment in tba 
higher services of their country , That clause was describ- 
ed by Macaulay as 'that wise, that beoevoient, that noble 
clause.’ It recognised that though India had come under 
the dominion of England, it was the natural birth-right of 
Indians, that if they were qualified by education and cbar- 
•aoter they should be employed in all the higher offices under 
4be crown. In the course of the discussion that arose 
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OD the bill whioh subsequently beoame law, many 
excellent sentiments were expressed ; but I will invite 
the attention of the Gounoil to only one utterance, viz., 
that by Sir Charles Grant, in whioh he said : — 

“If one oiroumatanoe more than another oould give me 
satisfaction, it waa that the main principle of thra Bill had the • 
approbation of the House and that the House was now legislating, 
for India and the peoples of India on the great and just prinoiple 
that in doing so the interests of the people of India should be 
principally oonaulted and that the other interest of wealth, of 
commerce and of revenue should depend upon the legislature 
promoting the welfare and prosperity of that great Empire whioh 
providence has placed in our hands.” 

Whan this great and flrsb principle was recognised 
that fcha inberesb of the peopla of India should be princi- 
pally consulted in all arrangements for the administration 
of this country, it was to be hoped that the employment of 
Indians in the higher service would come about, but not a 
single Indian had been appointed. When, in 1853, a rene- 
wal of the charter of the Company came to be discussed in 
Parliament, Mr. Bright, Lord Stanley and other gentlemen 
drew prominent attention to the fact, and it was hoped 
aonae remedy would be forthcoming ; it was nob however 
until 1854| that the system of competitive examinations 
Was introduced for the Civil Service. Haiibury College was 
abolished in 1855, competitive examinations were held in 
IB55 ; Indians were still not able to compete after the 
Mutinvi after the Crown took the direct oontrol of the 
Government of India, the pledge of 1833 was repeated and 
re-affirmed by the Proclamation of the Queen and in the 
House of Commons, that Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
^ould be entitled to hold any post if they were qualified;, 
all know the graoious words of the Proolamation on 
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which 1 need not: dwell. Ib was hoped after the Proola- 
mation that at any rate the olaitns of Indians would noli 
be ignored but nothing came of ib, In 1860, a committee 
was appointed hy the Secretary of State to suggest the 
best means for admitting Indians into the service- The 
committee considered two proposals. The first was to 
allot a certain portion of the total number of posts declared 
in each year bo bo competed for by Indians in India, and 
the second was bo hold simultaneously two examinabiong 
for the Indian Civil Service, one in India and one in 
England, candidates sitting for either examination 
having to answer the same papers to be examined by the 
same examiners, and to be classified in one list in order of 
merit. It is important to draw attention to the report 
of this committee which consisted of Sir J. Willoughby, 
Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbubbnob, ^^r. Maonaughben and 
•Sir E. Perry, all of whom ware all well acquainted wUh 
India. They reported as follows : — 

“ Two modes have been suggested by which the object in view 
might bo attained. The first la by allotting a certain portion of the 
total number of appointments declared in each year to be compet- 
ed for in India by natives, and by all other natural-born subjeciaol 
His Majesty resident in India. The second is to hold simultaneously 
two examinations, one in England and one in India, both beio?. 
as far as practicable, identical in their nature and those wha 
compete vn both countries being finally classified on one list, acooid* 
mg to merit, by the Civil Service Commissioners. The Committee 
have no hesitation m giving the preference bo the second scheme 
as oeing the fairest, and the most in accordance with the principles 
of a general oompetition for a common object. In order to 
them in carrying out a scheme of this nature, the Committee have 
consulted the Civil Service ComraisRioners. The Civil Service 
OommisBioners do not anticipate much difficulty in arranging 
this.” 
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This report! was unforfcunabely not; acted upon ; it 
was not even made public so far as I am aware, until 1876. 
In the meantime, in 1867, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji took 
up the question, and with the help of the Bast India 
Association agitated the question in Parliament. Mr. 
Fawcett moved a resolution in the House of Commons, 
urging that examinations should be held simultaneously 
in Lundon, in Calcutta, Madras and B^rabav. Ha urged 
that unless this was done the people of India would not 
have a fair chance of oompeoiog for these appointmaobs ; 
that if some scheme like that be urged was not carried 
out the promise held out in the Charter Act of 1833, and 
in the Proclamation of 1858, rj , i uoc be faithfully 
fuifiled. 

“ It was no doubt true,” said he, "chat the natives of 
Indii might compete in these examinations, bub as they 
c'ould only do so by coming to London, at great expense, 
and then might be UJisuocessful, bo say that the exami- 
n’jfcions were practically open to them was an idle 
Dacckery." 

His proposal was that there should be examinations 
8-tGalcubCa, Madras and Bombay ; there should be the 
34013 papers and the same tests as in London, and that 
^^9 successful candidates, whether English or native, 
3^‘ould spend iwo years in England. Tnera would be no 
<^ifi5culty in carrying out the plan for the examination 
Papers might ha sent under seal to India, and the exami- 
being fixed for the same day as in London, the 
“^ndidate’g papers might he sent to England under seal 
inspected by the same examiners, the uame of the 
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Buooessful oandidateB ab all four examinations being 
arranged in the order of merit. 

The then Secretary of State expressed sympathy 
with the object of the resolution, as baa often been done 
in the case of questions affecting Indians, bub be did not 
approve of the idea of holding simultaneous examinations; 
he stated that be was going to introduce a Bill by which 
a certain number of posts would be secured to Indianfl. 
Mr. Fawcett pointed out that that would not satisfy the 
aspirations of Indians and would not do full justice to 
them, but he agreed that the course proposed might be 
tried and withdrew his resolution. After that the Act 
of 1870 was passed which empowered the Govermnent 
of India to frame rules to admit Indians to a certain 
number of appointments in the Civil Service that 
proved unsatisfactory. In 1886 the Public Service 
Commission was appointed, and it went into the question 
of simultaneous examinations, A lot of evidence was 
given in favour of such examinations being held in 
India and in England but the Commission ro^^orted 
against it. In 1893 in co-operation with Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was then a Member of the House of Com* 
mons, Mr, Herbert Paul brought forward a motion urging 
the holding of simultaneous examinations in England and 
India. The resolution was carried, but uufortucately the 
Secretary of State was not in sympathy with it. lie seal 
it to the Government of India. Excepting the Govern* 
ment of Madras all Local Governments reported againsl 
it and the Government of India did not give effect to it' 
Thus, though we have the statute of 1833 io 
favour, though we have the Froolamation of 1858 io 
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favout*! fchough the oommitbee appointed by the Secretary 
of State reported in favour of Bimultanaoiis exarainabiona, 
and though the Houae of Conamons ‘eaolved in 1893, that 
guoh examinationp should be held in the bwo counbrieB, the 
proposal has never yet been accepted by the Governnoenb. 
The question of the larger eraplovment of Indiana was 
taken up in 1911 in this Couticil by my friend Mr. Subba 
Rao, who moved a reaolubion on the subject. In oon- 
gequenoe of that, the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services was appointed in 1912. Unfortunately the 
Commission have reported against it and one more 
unfortunate oiroumstanoe to be menBioned in this con- 
nection is that while before the Commission of 1886, a 
number of European gentlemen, forty-nine of them were 
disposed in favour of simultaneous examinations, before 
tba Commission of 1913 no European witness except one 
epoke in favour of it. 

What is worse, and has pained us most is that a 
number of European witnesses, both official and uon- 
official, seemed to delight in giving as bad a character to 
Indians as they could. The result is that the majority 
of the Commission have reported against the proposal. 
Bub, Sir, our convictiou is that justice will not be done 
to the claims of Indiana unless the examinations for the 
Civil Service are held simultaneously in India and in 
England. The result of the examinations being held only 
in England has been that up to 1910 only 80 Indians 
had Buooeeded in entering the service by the door of 
BSaminabion as against over 2,600 Europeans. And out 
1|478 offioers, who ou tb© Ist April, 1917, held posts 
i^tdinarily reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
23 
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Service including 72 Sfeafcubory Civilians and officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding lisbed posts only 
116, or about 10 per cent, appeared to be statutory 
natives of India. Surely this is not a state of things 
which is consistent with or carries out the spirit of the 
Act of 1833 or the Proclamation of 1858. I think it was 
^n the debate of 1853 one speaker had asked how many 
Englishmen would send their sons to India to compete 
for the Civil Service Examination on the off-chance of 
getting admission into it. Speaking in London about 
1878| Mr. Bright said that to hold the examination ia 
England alone and to tell the people of India that they 
bad equal opportunities with Englishmen was akin to 
telling them that they must be eight feet six inches in 
height before they could be admitted into the Civil 
Service. In view of all that has been said above, 
the question is whether this recommendation of 
the Commission is one which the Government ought 
to accept. I submit most respectfully that it ought 
nob to. 

In addition to our natural claim to which I have 
already referred and which has been repeatedly supporteii 
by many high-minded Englishmen, we have nows 
different state of things The Government of India, aflU 
is constituted at present, has been described by a Member 
of the Indian Civil Service in a manner which brings ot 
the disadvantages of the present system in very clet 
words. Sir Frederick Lely wrote in 1906 as follows:-' 

“ Perhaps the position may moat vividly be brought home - 
our minds by imagining the same in England. Suppose that i 
England foreigners were ruling, say the Japanese who oomoai*'^® 
4he province to one of their stateameii who had never baou 
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Europe before and surrounded him with a group of men of hia own 
race, who got their knowledge of the oountry chiefly from books and 
papers at Whitehall, who for the moat part could not talk the 
English language, whose unreserved intercourse with Englishmen 
was limited to a few Japanese-speaking callers in London, and who, 
when not in London, divided their time between the Scotch High- 
lands and the Biviera. What sort of Government would it be? 
It. might sosm admirable to the people of Tokyo but would it be 
to the men of Yorkshire and Cornwall ?” 

I submit, Sir, that this is the result of praobioally 
refusing admission to Ilis Majesty’s Indian subjects into 
the Indian Civil Service. If the oxan)inatioa bad been 
held in India, since 1855, 1 think it is not unreasonable to 
think that though our English fellow-subjects have very 
great advantages in the way of educational facilities, and 
facilities for coaching, and in the fact that the examina- 
tion is held through their own mother-tongue. I think it 
is not unreasonable to think that there would have been a 
far larger proportion of Indiana in the Endian Civil Service 
than we have at present. When in 1833 the claims of 
Indians to the higher ranks of the services were recognis- 
ed, education had made but little progress. The famous 
nainute of Lord Macaulay had not been written, there were 
no Oolleges, no Universities but a few schools. In spite 
nf that fact the Goveromenb of the day recognised that 
h was only fair that those Indians who could show 
that, by their education, integrity and character they were 
Qualified for admissioDy ought to be admitted into the 
higher ranks of the services. Since that time we hava 

Universities established in several parts of India and 
they fiayg turned out thousands of graduates. Tney 
competed vary suoaassfally wish thair E igliata 
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fellow-Bubjeofcs in all walks of life to which they have 
been adnaitted. In the judicial line, Indian Judges have 
shown how high they stand both in point of character 
and ability ; they have proved themselvea to be the 
equals of their English brother Judge?. In other 
directions also Indiana have proved their capacity in 
high offices, under the British Governmjnt, in Native 
States, as heads of Districts, as Commissioners, 
H8 members of Executive Councils, as Dewana of 
Indian States, those Indians who have had oppor- 
tunities afforded to them or those who have boen 
able to force admission into the service have shown 
that if they are given an equal chance they are able 
to render a very good account of themselves. All 
that we have asked for in this connection from tba 
beginning is not that we should be put on a favoured 
footing but that we should be put on a footing of equality 
We say that if two young men are to run a race, all 
fair rules of the game require that we should start 
both of them from the same centre, and not compel 
one to start several miles behind the other and yet expect 
the man who started several miles behind the other to 
succeed in the competition. We want that Indian youths 
should be subjected to the same teat to which EngHeli 
•vouths are subjected. We do not want any differentiation 
in that respect. What we do say is that if English- 
men are allowed to sit for the examination in their own 
country, Indians should also be allowed to sit in tbeif 
own country for the same examination. One might very 
well say that the more natural, the more reasonable, 
more just course would be that examinations for admiS' 
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fiion into tha Civil Services of India should be held in 
India alouu, bub the tiine for it is not yet. In view of 
the present cirounaatanoes of the country, remembering 
how we are situated at present, in view of the difficulties 
that have hitherto lain in our path, and of the desire we 
all have that we, Indian and European fellow-subjeots, 
should move together in brotherly co-operation, and with 
as little dislocation as possible our prayer at present is, 
as it has been for the last fifty years, that the examina- 
tion for admission into the Indian Civil Service should 
be held sitnulvwt'joously in India and in England. 

Sir, the not holding of this examination in India has 
exposed us to great disadvantages, political, economic and 
administrative. The political disadvantages are obvious. 
Hera we are discussing the question of salf-Governmenti, 
and of the larger admission of ^pdiana into the higher* 
services. We are told wo have not hold charge of high 
offices, we have not been dealing with largo problems 
and it is not right that we should abk to be entrusted 
with these problems at once. Well, if we have been 
ahlit out from these advantages, from the exercise of 
these high functions the fault is not ours. I submit, Sir, 
thab it is an unreasonable proposition that because we 
have so long been kept oat of those advantages, therefore 
We should be kept out of them in future, 

I need not refer again to the. remarks of Mr. Gokhala 
liO which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Sarma referred 
yesterday in which he pointed out thab the moral evil of 
*ihe present system was even greater and more serious than 
the political and economic disadvantages. The people of 
^his country desire that they should be able to feel that 
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they stand on a footing of perfect equality with theie 
fellow-subjects in England and the United Kingdom. 
That is practically denied to them by the refusal to hold 
Ibe examinations simultaneously which leads to the 
inevitable result that but few can enter through the door 
in London. 

So far as the economic evils are concerned, they were 
again and again pointed out by the late Mr. Dadahbai 
Naoroji. Ido not want bo detain the Council by dealing 
with them at length, but T will refer to a fews facts to show 
how serious the economic evil is. According to a return 
presented to the House of Commons, in 1892, excluding 
the rank and file of the British Army, the total of the 
salaries, pensions and allowances received in 1889*90 hv 
public servants and retired Government officials drawing 
salaries of Es. 1,000 and over annually, amounted to 
about 18i crores, while the real revenue was about 
61i crores. Of this, only about 3 crores was reoeivflii 
by 17,000 Indians, while the remaining 15i crores 
went to the pockets of 28,000 Europeans and Eurasians. 
That the lot of Indians has nob improved materiallv 
since then is evidenb, as my friend Pandib Hariday 
Nabh Kunzru points out in his valuable pamphlet on 
the Public Services in India from the statistics published 
by the Government of India in 1912, which show that 
out of 5,390 posts to which monthly salaries of Ba. 500 
and upwards were attached, no less than 83 per 
were held by Europeans and Eurasians. 

Long ago, Sir William Hunter pointed out, that the salatie* 
paid in India are very high, that India cannot afford to pay^ at the 
high rate at which the services are remunerated at present. 

‘his pamphlet ' England’s Work in India’ he wrote 
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“The truth is that we have suddenly applied out own 
English ideas of what a good government should do to an 
Asiatic country where the people pay not one-tenth per head 
of the English rate of taxation. I myself believe that il 
we are to give a really effioient administration to India* 
many services must be paid for at lower rates even than 
at present. For those rates are regulated in the higher branches 
of the administration by the cost of officers brought from England. 
You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as. you can 
with native labour, and I regard the more extended employment 
of the natives not only was an act of justioo but as a finanoial 

necessity The salaries of the covenanted services are regulated,. 

not by the rates of local labour, but by the cost of imported 
officials. If wo are to govern the ludi.iu people efficiently and 
cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves and pay 
for the administration at the market rates for native labour.” 

You musb reoogniae the faob bhafc if you wauii fco carry 
on the administration of India efficiently and cheaply, you 
QUisb employ a larger number of Indians than have been 
employed hitherto ; so that from the economic point of 
view it is obviously necessary that a larger number of 
Indians should be admitted into the Civil Service. Then, 
Sir, there the advantage of administrative experience 
which can only be acquired if Indians are admitted into 
the higher ranks of the service. Mr. Dadabhai summed 
up the whole situation in his own inimitable manner in a 
few words. He pleaded for a beginning for solf»Goveru- 
uienb being made by the institution of simultaneous 
examinabionB in India and in Hngland, and hq urged 
that that beginning will be the key, the moat effective 
remedy for the chief economic and basic evils of the 
pfesent system. 

A three-fold wrong is inffioted," said he, " upon us, 
* c., of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of every- 
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thing, in short worth living for, and this beginning will 
begin to strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the 
alteration of the servioes from European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole." 

Of course Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji did not mean that 
there should be an immediate or an earlv replacement of 
Europeans by Indians as a whole ; what ha urged was 
that a beginning should be made in order that Indians 
should be able to obtain an increasingly large share in 
the higher services o^ their country. 

This, Sir, whs the state of affairs before the war. 
What is the position of allairs now ? The war, as 
Mr. Lloyd George has said, lias changed things enor- 
mously ; as one of the Members of the Commission has 
observed, centuries of progress have been etTeoted by this 
war. Naturally in oonpequeru'o of it, things have begun to 
be looked at from a changed angle of vision ; and we have 
been looking forward that our claims, which are based on 
justice, based on right olaim'^, which were solid and 
strong before the war and without any reference to the 
war, will now be regarded as much stronger by reason of 
the part which Indians have had the privilege of playing 
fn this great world- war. I would like to quote here n 
few r^rUarks from a speech of the Marquis of Crewe, 
his speech at the Guildhall in London, he said : — 

“ It is pshaps ovdQ moro striking certainly no leas gratifyiogi 
that those representing the varioua races in India, rac“S represent- 
ing a civilization of almost untold antiquity, races which 
been remarkable in arms,” and the science of Government that 
should m so whole-hearted a manner rally round the Britisl* 
Government, most of all round the King-Emperor at snob a 
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moinoiit as this and I am certain that the House will desire to 
express through those who are entitled to speak for it, its apprecia- 
tion of their attitude and its recognition of the part they have 
played,” 

And Lord Haldana said : — 

“Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberties of humanity as 
much as we ourselves. India has freely given her lives and treasure 
in humanity’s greater cause ; henoa things oannot be left as they 
are. We have been thrown together in this mighty struggle and 
made to realise our oneness, so producing relations, between India 
and England which did not exist before.” 

Now, Sir, in view of thia naonaentoua event, I submili 
the problem should be looked at in a much more sympa* 
thetio spirit than it has been heretofore. Our claim to have 
simultaneous examinatious for admission into the In- 
dian Civil Service held iu India as well as in Engiand, 
was quite strong before the war, and without reference 
to the war ; hut the attitude of India during the war 
bas given added strength to that claim. His Majesty's 
vjovernment have recently announced the goal of British 
policy in Indiat In that anuounoement wo have been 
told that, * 

“ The policy of His Majesty’s Govarnmenb, with 
which the Government of India are in complete accord, 
that of increasing the association of Indians in every 
t*anch of administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progres- 
sive realisation- of responsible govornmeot in India as an 
*otegral part of the British Empire,” 

His Excellency the Viceroy also in the memorable 
speech, to which it was our privilege to listen on thaSih 
this Qjouth, told ua that the increased association of 
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IndiAQS in iibe higher eervioes waa one of the matterst 
which was close to his heart and to that of the Govern* 
ment. 

We also have the statement of Mr. Montagu in the 
epeeoh which he delivered a short time before he 
appointed as Secretary of State, and which he re- affirmed 
after he had been appointed Secretary of State, in which 
he pointed out how necessary it is that the Government 
ol India should he radically altered. I will not take up 
the time of the Council by reading large extracts from 
that important speech, bub I will draw attention to only 
one important passage in it where be says : — 

" Your executive system in India has broken down 
because it is not constituted for the complicated duties of modern 
government. But you cannot reorganise the Executive Govern- 
ment of India, remodel the Vioeroyalfcy and givo the Executive 
Government more freedom from this House of Commons, and the 
Secretary of State unless you make it more responsible to the 
people of India.” 

Now that is tho position that the Exocufciva 
Government has to be made more responsible to the 
people of India. With the altered state of things which 
the war has brought about, the recognition of tb® 
oomradaship of Indians and Europeans in arms, the 
recognition of the free contributions and the loyal servi* 
oes rendered during the war, and above all with a 
recognition of the faot that the present system bas 
outgrown itself and must be altered, so that the Govero* 
ment shall be made responsible to the people of 
we have to approach this problem for solution. 
submit, Sir, that of all .the questions relating to Oons*'^' 
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fcafcional reforms there is none which is more imporfcaub, 
which lies at the root of the problem, more than this 
question of instituting examinations for admission intO' 
the Civil Service simultaneously in India and in Eogland, 

There is one other asoeot of the question which 
I think I ought to ask the Council bo bear in mind in 
this connection. Things have changed, they have changed 
greatly. The prayer for simple justice which we 
have gone on repeating and, I say it with regret, 
repeating vainly for fifty years, cannot ha disregarded. 
Indians feel that, in being excluded from the higher ap- 
pointments of the services of their own country, they are - 
being very unjustly dealt with. Tiiey find that the 
peoples of many other countries have made and are 
making great progress in all directions, that in many of 
them the syateras of government have undergone a change 
to the great benefit of the people. They find that a new 
lifa has come over Japan. 

In the last fifty years Japan has reorganised itself 
^r.d has wonja place amongst the foremost nations of 
the world. When they contrast the condition of Japan 
^ith what it was in the last fifty years, with the pro- 
1f088 made in the condition of India during the last 
i'xty years, since the Proclamation of 1858, they 
iannot help drawing inferences and making comments 
^hich are unfavourable to the present system of 
government, Indians clearly want to feel, they want 
^0 realise that in India, as subjects of His Majesty the 
^’og'Emperor George V and his successors, they can and- 
H shall rise to the same height in their own country to 
i^bich the Japanese have risen under the Mikado’. They^ 
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feel tihftli obher countries, even Asiatic countries, have been 
making great progress and they find a difference in the 
treatment given to the youth of this country. The British 
Government have established Colleges and Univerciitiea 
in our midst and have given us good education. We fed 
grateful for it. But the Governments of other countiies 
have dene one thing more, which the Government c( th'? 
country has not done bo the same extent. After having 
educated the youths of those countries, they have ocened 
all the portals of higher service to those youths. In this 
country these higher portals have beau practically closed 
against us, and as has again and again been pointed out 
by several English writers, if you will nob allow tha 
advantages which ought to flow from the anqineiMCD 
of higher knowledge to come to those who have reci-Mved 
that knowledge, you will necessarily create dissafcifffic- 
tion and discontent. Having regard therefore to tha 
justice of our claim, to the entirety of the oiroumstaocfi* 
and considerations which have come into existenca 
because of the war, having regard to the circumstances 
of surrounding countries, and of the civilised world 
generally, the Government ought not to hefiitftt® 
any longer in instituting simultaneous examinatious fo^ 
admission into the Indian Civil Service in India and in 
England. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-President:—"! have to 
remind the Hon'bln Pandit that he has already exceeded 
the time limit.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviy^* 

I am sorry, Sir, I was not conscious of it*- 
subject ‘is one which touches the hearts of us alb 
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hope you will kindly allow mo just a few minutes more 
to bring ray remarks to a 0 I 030 . 

The Hon’ble the Vioo-Presidenb ; — “ I hope the 
Horj'hle Pandit will be as brief as poshible.” 

The Hoo’ble Panoib Madan Mohan Malayi^a: — 
I wad going to deal with the question of the 
character 01 Indians which ha^ largely, n seeras, in- 
lladooad tlia decision of the majority of the Com- 
rnission, but I will reserve it, if it should become 
Dpoastiary for me to do so, for ray reply. Jiut before 
concluding, Sir, I wish to make an earnest appeal to the 
Gov'ernment to take up this question in an earnest spirit 
and to solve it. Triera ought to bo no necessity for 
di^flussing it at any great length. We have got the 
aurihorr.ative opinion of the Parliamentary Committee of 
^860, we have got the authority of the House of Commons 
if 1893, we have got the opinions of many gentlemen who 
■pueared before the Public Services Commission in 
886 and of many more who appeared before the Royal 
jorumission of 1912, in favour of simultaneous exami- 
latioDs. Wa remember that the Committee of 1860 
jointed out that there could be no better way of honour- 
‘Ijly fulfilling the pledges which had been given than 
’y instituting such examinations. I wish also to 
an appeal to my friends, the members of the Indian 
Service. My friend the Hon’ble Mr. Sastriar 
an appeal to them yesterday. I wish, if I may, to 
support it, I would earnestly ask them to look at the 
question from the point of view that the honour of the 
^•^Blish sovereign, the honour of the English Parlia- 
the honour of the English nation, is involved in 
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the falfilmenti of the pledges which have been given 
to us during the last eighty years. Many of your own 
statesmen have said that those pledges have not been 
faithfully fulfilled. Lord Lytbon once said that they 
had been made a dead letter and Lord Salisbury oynioally 
urged that there was no good in keeping up an hypocrisy 
Bub I am sure the documents containing the pledges will 
not be treated by the great English nation as a mare 
scrap of paper.' 1 am sure they realise that the honour 
of every Englishman, the honour of every Britisher, is 
involved in the honourable fulfilment of those pledges 
and that those pledges can only be faithfully fulfilled by 
the bolding of examinations for admission into tbe 
Indian Civil Service simultaneously in England and id I 
India. One of the members of the bureaucracy has 
appealed to the members of the Indian Civil Service to 
decide their duty with reference to this question. I 
feel that it lies with them more than with any othsf 
body of men to help us bo realise what we believe to be 
our birthright. In oo.noluding his book on "Bureaucracy, 
Mr, Bernard Houghton says : — 

Tbe Hon’ble the Vice-President ; — "The Hon’ble 
Member must nob read quotations at this period of 
speech. He has already exceeded the time limit.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya.-"J 
will take only a minute, Sir. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-President; — “Very well. ^ 
will give you a minute more.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya-^ 
-Mr, Bernard Houghton says : — 
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And the members of the Indian Civil Service, easily 
the finesti in the world,” I am sure this will gratify the 
hearts of my friends, “ may recall with pride, even 
when handing over the sceptre of supreme control they 
have wielded so long, that their dominion in India 
has not been without its glories. To have replaced 
turbulence and disorder hy peacei to have established 
oourts of impartial justice, to have oast over the country 
a close network of roads and railways — all these are 
achievements which will ever redound to the honour of 
themselves and of England. But perhaps the greatest of 
boons, although an indirect one, which India has received 
at their hc.ri'ds, has been the birth of a genuine spirit of 
patriotism. It is a patriotism which seeks its ideals, not 
in military glory or the apotheosis of a king but in the 
advancement of the people. Informed by this spirit, 
and strong in the material benefits flowing from British 
rule, India now knocks at the portal of democracy. 
Bureaucracy has served its purpose. Though the Indian 
Civil Service were manned by angels from heaven, the 
inourabla defects of a bureaucratic government must 
pervert their best intentions and make them foes to 
political progress," 

Not all of them, I am sure, Sir. 

" It must now stand aside, and, in the interest of 
that country it has served so long and so truly, make 
over the dominion to other bands. Nob in dishonour^ 
but in honour, proudly, as shipbuilders who deliver bo 
Beamen the completed ship may they now yield up the 
direction of India. For it ' the inherent defects of the 
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system whioh do body of men however devoted, can 
remove, which reader inevitable change to a new polity 
By a frank recognition of thoae defects the service oaa 
furnish a supreme instance alike of loyalty to the land of 
their adoption and of a true and self-denying statesman- 
ship.'’ 

I earnatly hope, Sir, that my friends of the Indian 
Civil Service will approach this question before us in the 
spirit in which this appeal has been made to them by 
one of the former members of their Service, and I trust 
that, approaching in that spirit, they will help us to 
obtain such a solution for which we ask of this very 
important problem which concerns our welfare. 



NOTE ON 
THE KEPORT OF 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Introductory. 

On the Slat March 1916, tha Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Hahimtoola moved a Hosolution in tha Imperial Legis- 
lative Council urging the appointment of a Committee to 
consider and report what measures should be adopted for 
tbo growth aud development of industries in India. 
Among the matters which he suggested might suitably 
be referred for the consideration of the Committee, he 
put in the forefront the question : — 

“ Whether representation should bo made to the authorities 
through the Secretary of Siato for India for securing to the 
Government qj. India lull fiscal autontniy, specially in reference to 
import, export and excise duties.’’ 

In the course of h's speech in supporting the K«^so- 
iotiori, the IIon*bIe Member laid great stress on this 
Point. He said : — 

: “ I re adily recognise that efforts are being made by the 

i Government in many directions to meet the needs of the situation, 
appears to me, however, that, unless the hands of the Imperial 
Government are free in fiscal matters, the results will not be 
'^^cquate. If the Government of India were free to adopt measures 
Solely in the interests of the people of this country, without any 
^®8triction8 or limitations in fiscal matters, out industrial dcvelop- 
®i®iit Would be in a fair way of successful accomplishment. India 
fiscal autonemy as the first step towards her industrial 
24 
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regeneration, and if Indian publio opinion is to have any weight 
in the determination of this question, we ought to get it at once ” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark, the than Member 
for Commaroe and Industry, aooapted the Rjsoluciou on 
behalf of tha Government. Ha aanounoed that the 
Government had anticipated the recommendation of fcbe 
Be^olution, and had already taken steps to constitute riot 
a committee, but a more important body, a CommissioD, 
whose duty it will be to consider and report upon tha 
possibility of further industrial development in this 
country. He said at the same time that, for raasooB 
which he put before the Council, the scope of tba 
enquiries entrusted to the Commission would not includa 
a consideration of the question of fiscal policy of tbe 
Government. Sir William Clark noted that in tba 
opinion of the mover of the Resolution “ a Governmeol 
of India, uncontrolled by the Secretary of State, unbram- 
mailed by tha conceptions of fiscal policy which may 
be held by the British Government of the day, 
would be a far more pdtent instriimeat for the develop- 
ment of industries in India than the administratioo 
of this country under its present consbitutioa.” H0 
also recognised that there was “ a weighty body 
of opinion tending in that direction." But he 
that " His Majesty’s Government feel that the fiscal 
relationships of all parts of the Empire as betwoeo 
one another and the rest of the world, must be recoQ* 
Bidered after the war, and they wish to avoid the raisic^ 
of all such questions until that fortunate time shall bav 0 
arrived." It was therefore stated in the Resolution 
appointing this Commission that “ any consideration 0 
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the presenti fiscal policy of the Government has been 
excluded from its enquiries,” and that “ the same consi- 
derations apply with oven greater force to any proposals 
involving tha imposition of duties for the specific purpose 
of protecting the Indian industries, a policy which would 
very directly aflect tlie fiscal relations of India with the 
onts'ida v^orld.” T^is will explain why, as Sir Frederick 
Nicholson put it in hia sbatamant submitted to ue, ' the 
part of Hamlet must be totally omitted.’ 

Tbo Commission has been instructed to examine 
and report upon the posaibilitios of further industrial 
development in India and to submit its rocomraendationa 
with special reference to tbe following questions : — 

“ (a) whether new openings for the profitaole employment of 
ludiau capital in commerce and industry can oe luuicatod ; 

“(6) whether and, if so, in what manner, Government t',;n 
usefully give direct encouragement to industrial develrpment — 

*■ (i) by rendering technical advice more Irccly available ; 

“(ii) by the demonstration of tbe practiral possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries ; 

” (iit) by affording directly or indirectly financial assistance 
to industrial enterprises ; or 

{iv) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Govornmont of India. 

In fcb'e course of the speech to which reference ha# 
^600 made, Sir William Olark made it clear that the 
^tiilding up of industries where the capital, control and 
^anagenaant sViQuld be in the hands of Indians was 
the special object which we all have in view. He 
^nupbasised that it was of immense importance alike to 
^Ddia herself and to the Empire as a whole, that Indians 
*^ould take a larger share in the industrial development 
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of their country. He deprecated the taking of any atepa 
if it might “ merely mean that the manufacturer who 
now competaa with you from a diatance would transfer 
his activities to India and compete with you within your 
boundaries ” It was the same object of finding out how 
to help Indians to develop industrial and comraercipl 
enterprise, that led the Government of India to depute 
Professor C J. Hamilton, the Minto Professor of Econo- 
mics in Oalcutta, to visit Japan “ toohitain more detailed 
particulars for too use of the Industrial Commission,” 
so that we may “ know exactly what her Government 
I has done to aid her people in the notable advance which 
j they have made,” having ** developed a structure of 
• modem industrial and commercial enterprise from 
j which kriev/ nothing of western economic conditicnB." 
We have to keep this object clearly before our mind in 
dealing with the questions which we have to exacQice 
and report upon, 

India— Past and Present 

In the revised note which Pinfessor Hamilton sub- 
mitted to the Commipsion, after dwelling on the rapidih’ 
with which Japan has transformed herself from a county 
where “ agriculture absorbed the energies of the bulk of 
the population ” to one of the important manufaeturiUo 
countries of modern times, he says : — 

“ Tbe second fact, even more arresting from an Indian po’®* 
of view, is that ihis remarkable transformation has been achie^® 
by an Asiatic community. The Asiatics have long been 
as intensely conservative, unprogressive, needing the help 
guidance of western nations for the maintenance of law and 
and, even with their assistance, being with difficulty persuaded 
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idopfc the modern aimd aud methods associated with economic 
progress.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton does not stand alone in this view. 
In tha course of my work connected with this Commis- 
iiou, I have repeatedly been reminded of the erroneous 
jofcioQ which many a European hoids that India is, and 
must remain, a mainly agricultural country, that tha 
people of India are by nature and tradition deficient in 
industrial capacity and commercial enterprise, and that 
tbeaa qualities are inherent in the uamons of the West, 
It is necessary to combat this uoDod, for it vitiates 
]udgnaeut regarding the capacity of Indians. It is also 
necessary for a proper appreciation of the present indus* 
trial condition of India and of the possibilities of its 
future development, that the facts and circumstances of 
the past should be correctly known and appreciated, 

I agree with my colleagUtis that at a time when 
the west of Europe, the birtbplaoo of the modern indus- 
<rial system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, India 
Was famous For the wealth of her rulers and for the 
liigh artistic skill of her orafcsmen,’* and that even at 
^ much later period when traders from the West made 
their first appearance in India, tho industrial develop- 
of this country was at any rate nob inferior bo that 
of the more advanced European nations. But I do not 
*^gree with them as to the causes which they assign for 
'^1^9 subsequent growth of industries m Eugland, and, 
implication, for the want of the growth of such 
‘tdustries in India, They say : — 

"But the widely different social and political conditions of 
West had helped the middle dirts to estabVsh itself on a foun- 
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datioQ of oommeroial prosperity, and the struggles for politico 
freedom and religious liberty iu which it had taken its share h^,d 
endowed it with a spirit of enquiry and enterprise that was gradu- 
ally and increasingly directed to the attainment of industrial 
efficiency,” and that “ it was to this middle class that the so-called 
* industrial revolution ’ of the eighteenth century was mostly duo, ' 
(Paragraph 1 of the Beport.) 

Simiiarly it is stated iu paragraph 134 o( tbe 
Report that : — 

“The history of the evolution in the West of new industrial 
methods which oulminatsd m the rapid and striking changes f'l 
the latter half of the eighteenth century shows that a largo part 
was played therom by the educated as well as by the capit.Uist 
classes. The encouragement of soientifio research and its practical 
application by the Royal Society, and at a later stage by tie 
Society of Arts, was closely paralleled by the fresh iadusttul 
ventures constantly being set on foot by merchants and otbec 
persons with capital at command. When the resulis began 
reach India iu the shape of machine-mado imports, the movemoQt 
had passed beyond the stage whore the gradual evolutiou wbicliiii 
England had taken place cotild be readily imitated in India.” 

la my opiuiou this doss not give a oorreot vie'voi 
the matter, and is calculated to support erroneous idea^ 
about the natural capacity of Indians and Barop 0 »'D 8 
for industrial enterprise, and to stand in the way of 
conclusions being reached as to the possibility of Indus* j 
trial development in India with the co-operation of 
Government and the people. I must therefore refer » 
little more fully to the economic history of India audof 
the ‘ industrial revolution ’ of England which has gf®** 
affected that history. 
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India— A Manufacturing as well as an 
Agricultural Country 

" The skill of the Indians,” says Professor Weber, 
“in the production of delicate woven fabrics, in the 
mixing of colours, the working of metals and precious 
Biiones, the preparation of essences and in all manner of 
technical arts, has from early times enjoyed a world-wide 
celebrity.” There is evidence that Babylon traded with 
India in 3000 B.G, Mummies in Egyptian tombs, dating 
from 2000 B.C., have been found wrapped in Indian 
muslin of the finest qualicy. ‘‘There was a very large 
consumption of Indian manufactures in Rome. This is 
confirmed by the elder Pliny, who complained that vast 
samg of money were annually absorbed by commerce 
with India.” The muslins of Dacca were known to 

the Greeks under the 'name of , . . Thus 

it may be safely concluded that in India the arts of 
BOtton spinning and cotton weaving were in a high state 
of proficiency two thousand years ago. . • • Cotton 

weaving was«only introduced into England in the seven- 
leauth century .” — (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yolunee 
III, page 195.) 

As regards iron manufactures, Professor Wilson 
Bays: — “ Casting iron is an art thifc is practised in this 
manufacturing country (England) only within a few 
years. The Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of 
welding it, and of making steel, and have had these arts 
fom time immemorial.” Mr. Ranade wrote in 1892 
“ The iron industry not only sappliod all local wants, but it 
‘lao enabled India to export its fiuishad products to foreign 
‘Countries. The quality of the material turned out had also a 
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World-Wide fame. The famous Iron Pillar near Delhi, which is 
least fifteen hundred years old, indicates an amount of skill in the 
manufacture of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all 
who have endeavoured to acoouuc for it. Mr. Ball (late of the 
Geological Survey of India) admits that it is not many years since 
the production of such a pillar would have been an impossibility 
in the largest factories in the world, and, even now, there are 
comparatively very few factories where such a mass of metal could 
be turned out. Cannons were manufactured iu Assam of the 
largest calibre, Indian wootz or steel furnished the materials out of 
which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation were made ; 
and it paid Persian merchants in thq^o old times to travel ail the 
way to India to obtain these materi,ils and export them to As'a. 
The Indian steel found once considerable demand for cutlery oven 
in England.' This manufacture of steel and wrought iron had 
reached a high perfection at least two thousand years ago.”-* 
(Banade’s Essays on Indian Economics, pages 159—160.) 

There is abundanb featimoay to prove thaK 
at the date of the invasion of Alexander, as for 
centuries before it, the people of India enjoyed a 
high degree of prosperity, which continued to the breakiog 
up of the Moghai Umpire in the eighteenth century. 

" All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by ibe 
Greeks,” Mr. Elphinstone tells us, give the idea of a country 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of 
prosperity . . . The numerous commercial cities and 

for foreign trade, which are mentioned at a later period (in tfa0 
" Periplus ”) attest the progress of the Indians in a department 
which more than any other shows .the advanced state of a nation . 
(Page 363). . . Arrian mentions with admiration that every 

Indian is free. . . . The army was in constant pay during 

war and peace . . . The police is spoken of as excellent. 

Megasthenes relates that in the camp of SandraoottuB, consisting | 
of 400,000 men, the sums stolen daily did not amount to more 
than about £3 . . . The fields were all measured, aud tbs 

water carefully distributed for irrigation ; taxes were impo5^<^ 
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upon tradd, and an inoomo-tax levied from merchant*} and traders. 
Royal roads aro spoken of by Strabo and mile-stones . . . 

Ciold and gems, silks and ornaments were in all families ; the 
professions mentioned shov? all that is necessary to oiviliscd life. 
. . . The number of kinds of grains, bpices, etc., which were 

grown afford proofs that the country was in a high stats of cultiva- 
tjen, . . . Their internal institutions were less rude ; their 

conduct to their enemies more humane ; their general learning 
much more considerable ; and, in the knowledge of the being and 
nature of God, they were already in possession of a light which 
was but faintly perceived, even by the lofiiest intellects iu the 
best days of Athena,”— (Hisforjy of India, pige 53.) 

The author of tho “ Pariplua of the Eryfchrian Soa ’* 
fully deacribetj ladian coiuDiodities for which there was 
a great decoand in the West, eapacially at Borne, about 
the first century of Christ. Many a traveller from the 
West has similarly described the trade of India, In the 
fourth and sixth centuries two Chinese travellers visited 
India, and have fully recorded their views on its material 
condition, which included nourishing arts and industries. 

Then came the period of the Crusades and the first 
beginning cif the Levantine trade which culminated iu 
Venice becoming the greatest trader with India ; and 
later on, Genoa. Marco Polo came here in the thirteenth 
century, and he also has left a record of his impressions . 

The waves of conquest which commenced from the 
eleventh century no doubt greatly hampered Indian 
industrialists and industries for some time. But the 
ostabliahment of the Moghal Empire and the safety and 
security of the reign of Akbar seem to have fully revived 
Indian industries and handicrafts. Bernier, who visited 
India in the reign of Shahjahan, gives a glowing 
^escriptiou of his capital. He speaks of hia immense 
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treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, “ a prodigious 
quantiifcy of pearls and precious stones of all sorfc.s ” 
. . . and marvels over the incredible quantity of 

manufactured goods. " Embroideries, streaked silks, 
tufts of gold turbans, silver and gold cloth, brocades, 
uet'Work of gold,” ebo. . . . Tavernier also gives a 

long description of the manufactured goods, and dwells 
with wonder on the “ marvellous peacock-throne, with 
the natural colours of the peacock’s tail worked out in 
jewels, of carpets of silk and gold, satins with streaks of 
gold and silver, endless lists of exquisite works, of minute 
carvings, and other choice objects of art,” 

The East India Company 

tt was this trade and prosperity that lured 
the traders of Europe to India. As the historian 
Murray puts it : — “ Its fabrics, the most beaufci* 
ful that human art has anywhere produced, were sought 
by merchants at the expense of the greatest toils 
dangers.” (Uistory oj India, ,) After the decline 

of Venice and Genoa, the Portuguese and the Dutch 
captured the Indian trade. The merchants of England 
viewed their trade with envious eyes, and formed the 
East India Company which obtained its charter from 
Queen Elizabeth on Slst December 1600, to trade with 
the East Indies, not “ to exchange as far as possible the 
manufactured goods of England for the product.s of 
India” (Report, para. 2) — for there were few Engbsh 
manufactures then to be exported — but to carry the 
manufactures and commodities of India to Europe. 

” At the end of the seventeenth century,” says Lecky,” 
quantities of cheap and graceful Indian calicoes, muslins and 
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chintzes were imported into England, and they found such favour 
that the woollen and silk manafacr.urer'i were Benounly alarmed. 
Acts of Parliament were accordingly parsed in 1700 and 1723 
absolutely prohibiting, with a very few spemfiod exceptions, the 
cmploymont of printed or dyed calicoes in England, cither in dress 
or in fucniture. and the use of any printed or dyed goods, of 
which cotton formed any part.”--(Lecky’9 History of EnglaJid in 
the Eighteenth Century.) 

When Glivo entorei^ Mnrtihidahftf^, tho old capital of 
Bengal, in 1757, he wrote of it : — 

“This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the city of 
London, with this difference that there were individuals in the- 
fi-st possessing infinitely greater property than m the last city ” — 
(H. J. 8. Cotton, in Hew India, published before 1890.) 

“Less than a hundred years ago,” wrote Sir Henry Cotton in 
1890, “ ihe whole commerce of Dacca was estimated at one crorc 
of rupees, and its copulation at 200,000 souls. In 1787 the exports 
of Dacca muslin to England amounted to 30 lakhs of rupees , 
in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning and 
weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a numerous and 
industrial population, have now become extinct. Families which 
were formerly in a state of affluence have been driven to desert the 
town and bttake themselves to the villages for a livolihood. Tho 
present population of tho town of Dacca is only 79,000. This 
decadence has occurred not in Dacca only, but in all districts. 
Not a year passes in which the Commissioners and District 
Ofuoets do not bring to the notice of Government that the manu* 
facturing classes in all parts of tho country arc becoming im- 
poverished.” 

“ In the first four years of the nineteenth century,” says 
Mp- Romesh Chandra Dutta, “in spite of all prohibitions and 
testrictive duties, six to fifteen thousand bales of cotton piece- 
goods were annually shipped from Calcutta to the United 
Kingdom. The figure rapidly fell down in 1813. Tae opening 
of trade to private merchants in that year caused a sudden rise in 
1815; but tho increase was temporary. After 1820 tho manu. 
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fjioture and export of cotton piece-Roodg declined steadily ; cover 
to rise again . — {Economic History of British India, page 2GG.) 

How India came to be an Agricultural Country 

At an early period of the Company’s administration, 
British weavers had be^un to bo jealous of tho Ben^'il 
weavers, whose silk fabrics wero imported into Bn^h- d 
and so not only were Indian manufacturers shut out from 
England, but — 

“ a dehbrrate end^'^vonr w.ts now rnadcj to use tlio pol.tioal 
power obtained by tbo East India Company,” says Mr. Romp«h 
Dutta, “to disoourage the manufactures of India. In their letter 
to Bengal, dated 17th March, 1769, the Company desired that the 
mauuiacturo of raw silk should be encouraged m Bengal, aud that 
of manufactured silk fabric': should bo discouraged. Aud they 
also recommended that tbo silk winders should be forced to work 
in the Company’s factories and prohibited from working in their 
own homes.” 

In a letter of the Court of Direotors, quoted in 
Appendix 37 to the Ninth Report of the House of 
Commons Select Committee on the Administration of 
Justice in India, 1783, (quoted by Mr. Romesh Dutta at 
page 45 of his book) it was stated ; — 

“ This regnlanion seems to have been productive of very good 
effects, particularly in bringing over the winders, who were form- 
erly so employed, to work in the factories. Should this practice 
(tho winders working in their own homes) through inattention 
have been suffered to take place again, it will be proper to put a 
stop to it, which may now be more effectually done, by an absolute 
prohibition under severe penalties, by the authority of the 
' Government.” 

“ This letter,” as the Select Committee justly remarked* 
” contains a perfect plan of policy, both of compulsion and 
encouragement which must in a very considerable degree op^'rate 
destructively to the manufRctures of Bengal. Its effects must oe 
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(s'l far as it could operate without being eluded) to change the 
whole face of the industrial country, in order to render it a field 
for the produce of crude materials subservient to the manufaciures 
of Great Britain.” — {Ibid.) 

Furthermore, according to Mr. Digby, in 1813, 
Indian cotton manufaeburea were liable to the following 
cha»'ges in England : — 

£ $. d, 

C,^.licoes or dimities for every £100 of value ... 81 2 11 

Cotton, raw (per 100 lbs.) ... ... 0 IG 11 

Cotton, manufactured ... ... 81 52 11 

Hair or goat’s wool, manufactures of, per cent, 8i C 3 

Flowered or stitched muslins of white calicoes 

(for every £100 in value)... ... 32 9 2 

Other manufactures of cotton not otherwise 

charged ... ... ... 32 9 2 

Thejift burdensome charges were subsequently 
removed, bub otGy after tbo export trade in them had, 
temporarily or permanently, been destroyed/’ [Prosper- 
ous British hidia, page 90.) On the otiier band, ever 
Biuce English power was established in India, English 
goods entered India either with no import, or with a 
merely nominal import duty. At the time Indian cotton 
goods were liable to the heavy duty of £81 per cent, in 
England, English cotton goods imported into India were 
Bubjeot to a duty of only 2^ per cent. In addition to 
this, the steam engine and the power-loom had in the 
meantime been perfected in England, and English manu- 
factures had begun to come in increasing quantities to 
India. The result was well described by Mr. Henry 
St. George Tucker, who had, on retirement from India, 
become a Director of the East India Company. Writing 
in iS23, he said: — 
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“ The silk manufactures, (of Indi») and its piece-goods mide 
of silk and cotton intermixed, have long since been excluded 
altogether from our markets ; and, of lace partly in consequence 
of the operation of a duty of 67 por cent., but chiefly from the 
effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics which heretofore 
constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced 
in this country, but we actually export our cotton manu- 
factures to supply a part of the consumption of our Asiatic po?ses. 
S'ons. India ih thus reduced from the state of a manufacturing to 
ihit of an agricultural country.” — {^yieviorials of the Inchnn 
Government, being a selection from the papers of Henry St. George 
Tucker (Loudon 1853), page 494, quoted by Mr. Romosh Dutia .u 
page ‘i62 of bis Pjconomic History of Bntish India.] 

n. H. WilaoD, the historian of India, also v^rote 
as follows : — 

“It was stated iu evidence (in 1813) that the cotton and silk 
goods of India up to the period could be sold for a profit lu the 
British market at a price from 50 to CO per cent, lower than these 
fabricated in England. Tt consequently became necessary to 
protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80 pet cent, on their value, 
or by positive prohibition. Had this not been the case, had not 
fuch prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley 
and Manchester would have stopped in their outset, and c:.u!ii 
scarcely have been again set in motion, oven by the power of sceHiu. 
They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture. 
Had India been independent, she would have retaliated, would 
have imposed prohibitive duties upon British good-i, and would 
thus have preserved herown productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her; she was at the 
mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon her with- 
out paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed tha 
arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal 
terms.”— (Quoted by Romesh Dutta, Ibid, pages 262-263.) 

Auofcher important Indian industry which succumb- 
ed to the jealousy ol English manufacturers, was ship- 
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building. That ship-building was an anoienc industry in 
India, and that Indians carried on navigation to far 
oiataub ciinaes east and west, baa been fully established 
by Dr. Badbakumud Mukerjae in his valuable “History 
of Indi?u Shipping.” Both Darius and Alexander bad 
hundreds of vesisels consSrueted in India. Indian river- 
craft navigated Africa and went as far as Mexico. Again 
from the Coromandel Coast Indians navigated as far as 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and distant Canton. 

“ A hundred years ago,*’ says Mr. Digby, “ship-building was 
in so excellent a condition in India that ships could be (and were) 
built which sailed to the Thames in company with British-built 
ships and under the convoy of British frigates.” 

The Governor-General (Lord Wellesley) reporting in 
1800 to bis masters in Leadenball Street, London, said 

“ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of shipping, 
built in India, of a description calculated for the conveyance of 
cargoes to England . . . From the quantity of private tonnage 

now at command in the port of Calcutta from the state of perfec- 
tion which the art of ship-building has already attained in Bengal 
(promising a still more rapid progress and supported by abundant 
&nd increasitig supplies of timber), it is certain that this port will 
always be able to furnish tonnage to whatever extent may be 
required for conveying to the port of London the trade of the private 
British merchants of Bengal.” — (Quoted by Mr. Digby in 
^ros'perous British India, page 86.) 

But, says Mr. Taylor : — 

“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could 
not have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the 
Thames, The ship-builders of the port of London took the lead 
in raising the cry of alarm ; they declared that their business was 
on the point of ruin, and that the families of all the shipwrights 
in England were certain to be reduced to starvation ,” — (History of 
india, page 216.) 
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The cry prevailed. The Oourb of Directors opposed 
the employiueDt of lodiaQ ships in the trade bet^^eeu 
Eoglaod and ludia. In doing so, says Mr. Digby, they em- 
ployed an argument wbioh, in some of its terms, sounds 
very curious at the present time, when so many lascars 
are employed by all the great lines of steamers runniri'j fco 
the East. After reciting other reasons against ship'build- 
ing and shipmanning in India, the Court said in their 
despatch, dated 27th January, 1801 : — 

“ XVII. Besides these objections which apply to the me.isnre 
generally, there is one that lies particularly againsit ships wliLrfd 
voyages commence from India, that they will usually be maiiD<d 
in great part with lascars or Indian sailors. Men of that race are 
not by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the naviga- 
tion of cold and boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits are 
formed to a warm ciim iie, and short and easy voyages perforinod 
withiu the sphere of periodical winds ; they have not strength 
enough of mind or body to encounter the hardships nr penis it 
which ships are liable in the long and various navigttiou between 
Inditi and Europe, espeoially iii the winter storms of our northern 
seas, nor have they the courage which can do relied on for steiidy 
defence against an enemy . . . But this is not all. The 

native sailors of India are ... on their arrival here, led into 
scenes which soon divest them of she respect and awe they hid 
entertained in India for the' European character , . . The 

contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds 
of our Asiatic subjects, whose reverence for our character, whuh 
has hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy in the East, 
will be gradually changed . . . and the effects of it raayprova 

extremely detrimental . . . GonSideredt therefore, iQ ^ 

physical, moral, commercial and political view, the apparent 
consequences of admitting these Indian sailors largely into our 
navigation, form a strong additional objection to the concession 
of the proposed privilege to any ship manned by them.”— (Appcnfl*^ 
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No. 47 — Supplement to Fourth Report, East India Company, 
pages 23-24, quoted by Mr. Digby in Prosperous British India,” at 
pages 101-103.) 

The lasoars of to-day are only the successors of those 
who emerged from the porta of Kathiawar and navigated 
from thence to Aden and Mocha to the East African 
coast and to the Malay Peninsula. It is possible an 
Indian lasoar in the early nineteenth centurv, Onding 
himself in London, may have indulged himself just aa 
Jack to-day does, ^hen he lands in any important Indian 
port. But it cannot but be regretted that such small 
considerations were allowed to weigh at all against 
Indian navigation to England. And it is difficult to 
express in words the economic and political losses which 
this attitude has meant for England as well as India 
How much better would have been the position of India, 
how infinitely stronger that of England, if Indian sliip- 
pinghad been allowed to grow, and had grown as shipping 
in other countries has grown during the last forty years, 
and been available to India and the Empire in this hour 
of need. * 

Mr, Bomesh Dutta has shown in his Economic 
History of British India” that this continued to be the 
settled policy of England towards India for fifty years 
and more; that it was openly avowed before the House 
of Commons and vigorously pursued till 1833 and later ; 
and that it effectually stamped out many of the na*)ional 
industries of India for the benefit of English manufactures. 
Arnold Toynbee has expressed the same view : — 
English industries would not have advanced so rapidly wuh- 
protection, but the system, once established led to perpetual 
’’^'angliug on the part of rival industries, and sacrificed India and 
25 
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the Colnniee to onr gre^t raanufactiireg.” — The Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the Eighteenth Century in England, by Arnold Toynbee, 
page 58.) 

Lab U8 now burn to England bo see whab happened 
there during tne aame period. The industrial revolution, 
which has powerfully affeebed Indian industries, is said 
to have begun in England in 1770 : — 

“In 1770,” says Mr. Cunmugham, ” there was no Black 
Country, blighted by the conjunction of coal and iron trades; 
there were no canals or railways, and no factory towns with tbeir 
masses of population. All the familiar features of our modern life, 
and all its most pressing problems, have come to the front vvitbin 
the last century and a quarter.”— (T/'ie Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce by W. Cuuniugham, Pact II, Page 613.) 

Up bo the middle of the eigbbeeubh oenbury Englisii 
induatry waa in a very backwB,rd condibion, The abate 
of thab induabry ia thus described by John Kiohard 
Green : — 

“ Though England already stood in the first tank of commer- 
Dial states at the accession of George the Third, her industrial life 
at home was mainly agrioaltural. The wool trade had gradually 
established itself in Norfolk, the Wes- Riding of Yorkshire an:! 
the countries of the south west ; while the manufacture of cotton 
was still almost limited to Manchester and Bolton, and remained 
BO unimportant that in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
export of cotton goods hardly reached the value of fifty thousand 
a }car. There was the same slow and steady progress in the lin*”* 
trade of Belfast and Duudee and the silks of Bpitalfields. 
processes of manufacture were too rude to allow any large luoreasfl 
of production , . . But had the processes of manufacture been 

more efficient, they would have been tendered useless by the 
of a cheap and easy means of transport. The older main roa * 
had broken down. The new lines of trade lay often along 
country lanes which bad never been more than horae-tracks • • ' 
A new era began when the engineering genius of Brindley 
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’>D.nche8tpr with its port of Liverpool in 1767 by a oanal ; the 
puoceBS of the experiment soon led to the universal introduction of 
water-Crarriage, and Great Britain was traver.ved in every direction 
by three thousand miles of navigable canals. At the same time 
nevv importance was given to coal which lay beneath the soil of Eng- 
hnd The stores of iron which had lam side by side with it m 
the norrhera countries had lain there auworked through the 
■•cireity of wood which was looked upon a^ the only fuel oy which 
It could ne smehed. In the middle of the eighteenth century a 
process for smelting iron with coal turned out to be effective ; aud 
The whole aspect of the iron trade was at once revolutionised. 
Iron was to become the working material of tho modern world 
aud It iS Its production of iron whioh more than all else has placeu 
Knglaud at the head of industrial pjaropo. The value of a coal 
aj a means of producing rnecbainical force was revealed in the 
discovery by which Watt in 1766 trausfermed the steam engine 
from a mere toy into the most wonderful instrument which 
human industry has ever had at its command • * • Three * 

successive invontion m twelve years, that uf the spinning jenny m 
l'i'G4 by the weaver Hargrieves, of the spinning mKchiuo in 1768 
oy the barber Arkwtighii of the ‘ mule * by lUo weaver Grompiou 
177G, were followed by the discovery of ihc power loom. But 
these would have oeen comparatively useless had it not been for 
the revelation 8f a now inexhaustible labour-force in the steam 
fiDgine. It was the combination of such a force with such means 
cf applying it, that enabled Britain during the terrible years of 
^er Btriigglo with France and Napoleon to all but monopolize the 
Woollen and cotton tradesi and raised her into tho greatest manu- 
facturing country that the world had seen.’ (Greens Hhort 
Sistory of the English People, pages 791-92.) 

Bull as Mr, GuaoiughacQ had pointed out 

“ Inventions and discoveries often seem to be rocroly fortui- 

; men are apt to regard the new machinery as the outcome of 
^ special and unaccouncabls burst of inventive genius iu the 
"'gbteemh century. But * * ' to point out that Arkwright 

Watt were fortunate in the facts that the times were ripe for 
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them is not to d<*traot from their raetita. There had been many 
ingenious men from the time of William Lee and Dodo Dudley ; 
but the oonditions of their day were unfavourable to their success. 
The introduction of expensive implement, or process, involves a 
large outlay; it is not worth while for any man, however energetic, 
to make the attempt, nnleas he has a considerable command of 
capital and has access to large markets. In the eighteenth ceo 
tury these conditions were being more and more realised. 
The institution of the Bank of England, and of other Banks, had 
given a great impluse to the formation of capital ; and it was much 
more possible than it had ever been before for a capable mao tc 
obtain the means of introducing costly improvements in the 
management of this business .” — {Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce^ Part II, page GIO.) 

The Bank of England had baen fortnad in 1694 as 
an instrument for procuring loans from the people at 
large by the fornoal pledge of the State to repay the 
money advanced on the demand of the lender. 

But for more than sixty years after the foundaiion of the 
Bank, us smallest note had been for £20. a note too large to circu* 
late freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lombard Street, 
Writing in 1790, Burke said that when he came to England in 
1750, there were not ‘ twelve bankers’ shops ’ in the provinces, 
though then (in 1790) he said, they were in every market town. 
Thus the arrival of the Bengal silver not only increased the mass 
of money, but stimulated its movement ; for at once, in IVoS' 
the bank issued .£10 and £15 notes, and in the country priva'fl 
firms poured forth a flood of paper,” — (Brooks Adams, The Law of 
Civilization and Decay ^ pages 263-264— quoted by Mr. Digby 
page 33 of his book.) 

‘‘ In 1756, when Clive went to India, the nation owefl 
£74,570,000, on which it paid an interest of £2,753,000. In 1^^' 
this debt had swelled to £861,000,000, with an annual iiiteresi 
charge of £32, 645.000.” (I6id, page 33) . . . “The influx 

of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the natmo 
cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy but 
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mach to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement.” (Ibid, 
page 31.) ...” Very soon after Plaesey, the Bengal plunder 

began to arrive in London, and the effect appears to'bave been ins- 
tautancous, for all authorities agree that the ’industrial revolution,’ 
the event which has divided the ninetoenib century from all 
autecedent time, began with the year 17GC. Prior to 17G0, accord- 
ing to Baines, the machinery used for spinning cotton in Lanca- 
shire was almost as simple as in India ; while about 1750 the 
English iron industry was in full deoline because of the destruc- 
iioii of the forests for fuel. At chat time four-fifths of the iron 
UBed in the kingdom oamc from Sweden.” 

“ Plassey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has ever 
equalled the rapidity of the change which followed. In 1760 
the flying shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood in 
smelting. In 1864 Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, 
in 1779 Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patent- 
ed the power loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the 
steam engine, the most perfect of all events of centralising energy. 
But, though those machines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did not cause the acceleration, In 
themselves inventions are passive, many of the most important 
having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a sufficient store 
ot force to have accumulated to set them working. That store 
must always take the shape of money and money not hoarded, but 
>n motion.” — (Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilizaiion and Decay, 
pages 259 - 260 .) 

Money came from India. Mr. Digby eays in hie 
Prosperous British India ” : — 

” England’s industrial supremacy owes its origin to the vast 
iioards of Bengal and the Karnatik being made available for her 
'ise. • • • Before Plassey was fought and won, and before 

steam of treasure began to flow to England, the industries of 
our country were at a very low eob. Lancashire spinning and 
leaving were on a par with the corresponding industry in India 
*0 far as machinery was concerned but the Rkill which bad made 
^udian oobtons a marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in 
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any of the Western nations. As with cotton so with iron ; indu' 
try in Bribian was at a very low ebb, alike in mining and m 
manufacture.”— (I&iif, pages 30-31.) 

Though the powtii* loom was constructed in 1781, 
powAr weaving did not become a practical aunoe^pi nnti 
the dressing-frame was invented in 1803. Up to 1801, 
the cotton goods sent out from England to India 
amounted in vfilne £2 1,000 ; by 1813 they had risen to 
£108.824. When trie caaiter of the East India CciU' 
pany was renewed in that year, its monopoly of trad-? 
with India was abolishol, and Britisii traders ohtiinad 
a fresh outlet into this extensive Empire. The enorm- 
ous inoroase of the imjmrfcs of Et){;hsh manufactured 
oobtong into India in subaequent years hardly needs 
description. By the end of the centurv, India had In- 
come the largest s’ngle market for them, its deraandi 
for British cotton goods having been ju'^t under 
£20 000,000. In tlie vear before the war they bad liso'i 
to £44, 581,000. 

Effects of Exports of Raw Produce. 

Another factor which has powerfully contributed tc 
India becoming more and more agricultural is the polioy 
pursued by the British Govornment in India of encourftn* 
ing the exports of its raw produce Paragraphs of our 
Beport has discussed the effects of these exports -and that 
of the advent of the railway and the steamship. But it 
aeenoB to me that, for an adequate appreciation of 5’"'’ 
reeuUs, the matter requires to be treated at greA’^^ 
length. 

In the eighteenth century the Oolonieg ;of Englao® 
were looked upon as “plantations” where raw produce^*® 
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grown to bo aenb to the mo»ib^^r coaotiry, to he manufac- 
tured and sent back to bb« Gob nies and bo thereat of the 
world. After the American War of Indepoudeuce the 
cow Colonies were allowed bo work out their own desti- 
nies, and they began to davelope their manufacturing 
power by protecfciou oven against Biitish manufactures. 
Since then, in the expressive language of Mr. Eanade : — 

“ Thfl great Indian Depandency of England has come to 
supply the place of the old Colonies. This Dependency has come 
to be regarded as a Plantation, growing raw produce to be shipped 
by Bruish agents in British ships, to be worked into haoncs 
by British skin and capital, and to be re-exported to the Depend- 
ency by British merchants to their corresponding British Firms 
IQ India and elsewhere.”— (ii7ssafys, page 99.) 

Tfiis is best illustrated by tha case of cotton. The 
Court of Directors of the East India Company began so 
early as 1788 to take au interest in the question of tha 
eultivatiou of cotton in India, and expended consider- 
ftUa sums in various attempts to stimulate its growth. 
S:uco 1858,^ the Government of India have, at the 
io»itance of British manufaotuiing intorestsi taken sCeps 
from time to time, to improve the quality i%nd quantity 
of cotton produced in India. The latest evidence of this 
is the appointment of the Indian Cotton Committee of 
fast year. I do not complain that this has hten dune* 
the contrary, I thirk enough has not been done ia 
'•^18 direction. I think India can grow, and ou^hb to ba 
f^®fp0d to grow, much more and better cotton, and should 
able to help both England and herself with it. Bub 
point is that the policy which the Government has 
^therto pursued has been of encouraging th.e exports of 
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raw produce. Ifca policy has nob been bo encourage the 
conversion of our raw cotton inbo manufacbures. The 
doctrines of free trade and of Jdissez faire, and an undue 
regard for English interests and the fear of interference 
with English’ trade, have prescribed the policy which it 
has had to pursue. 

Railways and Commerce. 

The oonstrucbioD of railways in India was mooted 
by the drat Lord Hardinge. He left a minute in 
1848, and his sucoesaor, Lord Dalhousie, took up the 
subieot. Id vyas in 1853 that Lord Daibousie wrote bie 
great Railway minute and gave the first stimulus to 
railway construction. India is indebted to him for the 
railway, as also for the telegraph. Says his emineot 
biographer, Sir Wiliam Hunter : — 

“This was Lord Dalhousie*3 masterly idea— not only would 
he consolidate the newly annexed territories of India by his rail- 
ways, and immensely increase the striking power of his military 
forces at every point of the Empire, but be would use a railway 
oonstruotion as a bait to bring British capital and enterprise to 
India on a scale which bad never entered the imagination of auy 
previous Govetnor-Genecal. 

“ In all these arrangements,” continues Sir William Hunter, 
**Lord Dalhousie had from the outset a vigilant eye to the mercan- 
tile aspects of his railway routes, * The oommeroia! and social 
advantagesi ’ he wrote in his masterly minute on Railways, * which 
India would derive from their establishment are, I truly believe, 
beyond all present calculation. Great tracts are teeming with pro- 
duce they oanuot dispose of. Others are soantily bearing what they 
would carry in abundance, if only it oould be conveyed whither 
is needed. England is calling aloud for the ootton which 
already produced in some degreei and would produce sufficient id 
quality, and plentiful in quantity, if only there were provided the 
fitting means of conveyance for it from distant plains to the 
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several parts adopted for its shipment. Every increase of facilities 
for trade has been attended, as we have seen, with an increased 
demand for articles of European produce in the most distant 
markets of India ; and we have yet to learn the extent and value 
of the iuterohunge which may be established with people beyond 
our present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly increasing. 
Ships from every part of the world crowd our ports in search of 
produce which we have, or could obtain in the interior, but which 
at present wo cannot profitably fetch thence ; and new markets are 
opening to us on this side of the globe uiidec oirumstances which 
defy the foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable value or 
calculate their future extent.* 

“ Lord Dalhousie provided free play for the mercantile 
possibilities of the railways by removing the previous checks and 
bindranoes on Indian trade. Sir Edwin Arnold sums up these 
measures iu a pithy marginal uoto All ports in India made 
free.’ 

“ The unprecedented impulse which Lord Dalhousie thus gave 
to Indian trade may be realized by the followiug figures. During 
hi8 eight years of rule the export of raw cotton more than doubled 
itself from 1^ millions sterling to close on 3^ millions. The 
export of grain multiplied by more than threefold from £890,000 
in 1848 to £3,900,000 in 1856, * * * The total exports of 

merohandiae^rose from 13J millions sterling in 1848 to over 3.3 
millions in 1856. 

“ The vast increase of productive industry, represented by these 
figures, enabled the Indian population to purchase the manufac- 
tures of England on an unprecedented scale. The imports of 
cotton goods and twist into India rose from three millions sterling 
iu 1848 to 6]^ millions in 1856. The total imports of merchandise 
and treasure increased during the eight years from lOJ to 25^ 
*uilliona.” — {Dalhousie^ Rulers of India Series by Sir W. W, 
Hunter, pages 191, 193-196.) 

I ana fully alive to the advantages which railways 
have conferred on India. I have quoted frooa Sir 
William Hunter to show how their introduction affected 
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Indian indnsferieg. Lord Dalhoiisio’a minufca abowg, 
one of the objaeta which they wore inoended to serve 
was the promotion of Ln^lish trade and commerce with 
India. That was then the policy of the Governraent. 
I do rcrtret that it was not then also the policy of 
Goverrirnent to promote Indian induatries, for thtm 
India would-have prospered as well as England. li; is 
partionlarly to ba regretted that when they decided to 
developa a vast system of railways in India, they diii 
not also decide to dcvelope the iron and steel industry. 
For if they had done so, there would have been a much 
greater and more rapid extension of railways, because 
they would have cost India much less — according to 
official testimony, the price of iron was increased fiftv 
per cent, hy reason of freight and landing charges — 
would have spelled much greater benefits to the country 
than they have. The adoption of such a policy had 
urged long ago botli bv Indians and by Englishmen 
In a paper which he read before the Industrial Confer- 
ence at Poona in 1893, Mr. Ranade said : — 

“Many years ago Captain Townsend of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment observed in his work on the Mineral Wealth of India tliat 
nothing strikes the stranger who studies Indian economy so much 
as the contrast between the bounty of Nature and the poverty of 
Man in the mailer of this iron industry. Endowed ihoce richly 
in iron ore than almost any other country in ihe world, India ha3 
in a oomraercial sense, no iron industry at Essays, 

168 - 159 .) 

“ Mr. Bail, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, 
in his work on Economic Geology observes that if the Governraeuc 
had started the manufacture of iron on an extended scale at the 
time of the first opening of the railw.ays, great benefits would have 
accrued to the State. If the State was jnstified in undertaking the 
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of its owu railvv»iy3, thcr* was notbirg inconfiiptent 
with principle in its undertaking the raanufa^tiira of its own iron 
any more than in its manufacture of salt or opium. The effect of 
its establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout Inoia 
would have, in Mr. Ball’s opinion, enabled tbo State to keep vast 
sums ci money in oirculation, and would have given einploymeiiu 
to Urg'i numbers of people who now re^'ort to agriculture as thcr 
onlv rasourcc. The golden opportunity wap hUowpiI to paps, and 
we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that after one 
huLd ad and fifty years of British rule, the iron roprurces of India 
remain undeveloped, and the country pays about ten crores of 
rupees yearly, for its iron supply, while the cld mcc of iron 
smelters find their occupation gone,”— (Essat/s, pages 1G4-1G5). 

That thi.'4 could have been done ia proved by tlia 
success of the great Tata Iron and Steel Works. The 
Government have earned the gratitude of Indiana by the 
support they gave to the achetne, and it la a matter of great 
atiuifaetion that the firm has rendered signal serv'o^a to 
the Government and the Empiia during tViis war hy a 
ready supply of rails and shell .steel for use in Mesopo’a- 
mia and Egypt, But if the Government had taken up tiie 
quoation of ^he manufacture of ir.jii aud stoel when the 
Bcbemes of railways were prejeored, or even later, the 
industry would have been established in the country 
nauch earlier and the entire indns’^r’al presp'^ct of the 
country would have been altered and improved. It was 
not done, bt'causo, unfortunatidy for India, it was i.ob the 
policy of the Governraetib then to promote Indian 

industries. 

1 have dwelt at some length upon these facts to 
’■emind my English fellow-subjects how largely England 
is indabhed for her " industrial efficiency** a nd nro^v^nkv 
* The value o£ these imports had risen by 1913-11 to 25 crores. 
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to ber c' unection with Itiiiia, and ho.v grave ae econo- 
mic wrong has been done to India by the policy pursued 
in the past, with the object that this should induce them 
the more to advocate and insist upon a truly liberal 
policy towards India in the future. I have also done 
this to dispel the idea that Indians are to blame for the 
decline of their indigenous industries, or that they Bu£fer 
from any inherent want of capacity for industrial develop- 
ment on modern lines, and that Europeans are by nature 
more fitted than Asiatics for success in manufacturing 
pursuits, I have shown that up to the middle of tha 
eighteenth century England herself was an agricultural 
country ; that for thousands of years and up to the 
beginning of the last century India excelled in manu* 
f factures as well as in agriculture, and that if during the 
century she came to be predominantly agricultural, thiB 
WHS due to the special treatment to which she had been 
^ Bubjectod and not to any want of industrial capacity and 
enterprise among her people. 

The Result— Frequent Famines. 

The decline of Indian industries, the growing im- 
ports of British manufactures, and the exports of 
produce from India , led inevitably to the impoverish' 
ment^ of the manufacturing classes in all parts ol the 
country and drove a growing proportion of the popula- 
tion to depend more and more upon the land. Out of a 
total record export of 684 millions in 1878-79, only 
pee cent, represented the value of what could prope’^^V 
. be called manufactured goods, 93j per cent, being mere 
raw produce. In 1880 the imports of manufacture^ 
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goods were valued at £51,397.561. By the combined 
operafcion of these two causes the country was reduced 
to an ecoDomio condition which exposed it to the aggra- 
vated evils of frequent famines. Sir Horace Plunkett 
whose inability to join us I most sincerely regret, pointed 
out in his valuable Report of the Recess Committee of 
1896, that similar causes had led at an earlier period to 
similar results in Ireland. Speaking of the effect of 
legislation which had struck at all Irish industries, nob 
excepting agriculture, he said : — 

"It forced the population into entire dependence on the land 
and reduced the country to an economic condition involving 
periodical famines.” 

In India there were five famines between 1800 tvO 
1825 ; two between 1825 to 1850 ; six between 1851 to 
1875; eighteen between 1876 to 1900. According to 
Mr. Digby, the total mortality according to ofiicial 
records, between 1854: to 1901 was 28,825,000. Writing 
in 1901, Mr. Digby said : — 

“ Stated roughly, famines and scarcities have been four time'’ 
as numerous (Turing the last thirty years of the nineteenth century 
as they were one hundred years earlier, and four times more 
Widespread.” 

I agreo with my colleagues that, apart from the 
other advantages which railways have conferred upon 
India, they have had an important effect in leBaouiug the 
disastrous results of famines. Grain can be carried to 
tracts affected by famine with much greater ease now 
than could be dona before, and deaths from actual 
Unavailability of food can be prevented. Since 1900, 
^I'-en the second Famine Commissiou, over which Sir 
Antony (now Lord) MaoDonnell presided, made its 
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report, the pichlem of famiue relief atid famine adminis- 
tratioD bus aUo been placed ou a Habiefaotory basiB, and 
an admirable Famine Code baa been drawn up. " Id 
rej^.ird to palliatives much has been dune ; but in roppect 
of pcevuution, the baud has been slack ” And this I 
rej^rot to say, uotwibhstandinR the fact that many of the 
remedies which we recommend to-day were recommended 
nearly forty years ago. 

After the disastrous famine of 1877 7B, the Govern- 
rnent was pleased to appoint an Indian Famine Coramia- 
sion t-.o enquire “ how far it is possible for GovernmeuC 
by its action, to diminish the severity of famines 
or to place the people in a better condition for enduring 
them,” In their Reporu the Oomraission said ; — 

“A main cause of the disastrous consequences of Indian 
famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the way of providing 
relief in an effectual shape, is to be fouud in the fact that the 
great mass of the people directly depend on agriculture, and that 
there is no other industry from which any considerable part of the 
population derives its support. The failure of the usual rains 
thus deprives the labouring clas;?, as a whole, not only of the 
ordinary supplies of food obtainable at prices within their reach, 
but also of the sole employment by which they can earn the 
means of procuring it. The complete remedy for the condition of 
th'ngs will be found only in the development of industries other 
iha!i agriculture and independent of the fluctuations of the sea- 
•sons. ” 

The principal recommendations which that Corn* 
n.iir.stoo made for the “ encouragement of a diversity 
occupations ” among the people are so valuable, and 0O 
much in line with many of our own recommendafeionP. 
that T reproduce them. below. Tney said : — 
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“ 1. We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the 
root of much of the poverty of the peopla of India, and of the 
rj?ka to which they are exposed lo seasons of scarcity, lies the 
unfortunate citcumatance that agriculture forma almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which docs not include the introduc- 
tion of a diversi y of occupations, through which the surplus 
population may be drawn from agricultural purMiiis and led to 
find the means of subsistence in manufactures or some such em- 
ploy men ts.” 

And, aftiur referring to the obeiacies that then stood 
in the way of the inveatmenti of liuglish capital in India, 
and after urging raanona why direct State aid could not 
then be given, they proceeded to say : — 

“ 0, There are however, directions in which we have 
no douot the Government might usefully aid in fostering 
the inception of now industries. Tne introduction of tea 
cultivaiiQii and manufacture is an iustanca of the successful action 
til tne Government which should encourage further measures of a 
like character. In this case, the Government started plancalious, 
imported Ohiuese workmen, distributed seed, and brought the 
industry mto a conditiou m which its commerciil success was no 
longer doubtful. It then retired from any share in it, sold its 
plantations, «nd left the field to private capitalists. The cultiva- 
tion of cinchona is a measure of a somewhat eiinilac description 
though it has not yet passed entirely into the hands of private 
persons. 

“ 7, In treating of the improvement of agriculture, we have 
indicated how we think the more scieutifio methods of lijutope 
iHay be brought into practical operation in India by the help of 
Specially trained experts, and the same general system may, we 
believe be applied with success both to tbo actual operations of 
agriculture and to the preparation for tho market of the raw 
agricultural stapies of the country. Nor does there appear any 
reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultural produce, 
and should not be extended to the manufactures which India now 
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produc('f« on a smali scale or in a rude form, and which with some 
improvement might be expected to find enlarged 'sales, or could 
take the place of similar articles now imported from foreign 
ooantries. 

“ 8. Among the articles and processes to which these remarks 
would *apply may be named the manufacture and refining ol 
sugar ; the tanning of hides ; the manufacture of fabrics of cotton, 
wool and silk ; the preparation of fibres of other sorts, and of 
tobacco; the manufactures of paper, pottery, glass, soap, oils and 
caudles. 

“9. Some of these arts are already practised with success at 
Government establishments, such as the tannery at Cawnpur, 
which largely supplies harness for the army, and the carpet and 
other manufactures carried on in some of the larger jails ; and 
these institutions form a nucleus, around which we may hope to 
see a gradual spread of similar industry. They afford praotical 
evidence of the success of the arts practised, and are schools for 
training, the people of the country in improved methods ; and bo 
long as any such institutions fairly supply a Government want, 
which cannot he properly met otherwise, or carry on an art in an 
improved form, and therefore guide and educate private trade, 
their influence can hardly fail to be beneficial. The same may be 
said of the workshops of the Government and the railway coni' 
panies which are essential for the special purposes for which they 
are kept up, and gradually train and disseminate a more skilled 
class of artizans. 

“ 10. The Government might further often afford valuable 
and legitimate assistance to private persons desiring to embark ia 
a new local industry, or to develops and improve onfi already 
existing, by obtaining needful information from other countries or 
skilled workmen or supervision, and at the outset supplying such 
aid at the public cost. Bo far as the products of any 
established in India can be economically used by the Government, 
they might properly be preferred to articles imported from Europe, 
and generally the local markets should be resorted to for all re* 
qui&ite supplies that they can afiord. We are aware that steps 
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have been taken within the last few years to enforce those princi- 
ples, but more can certainly be done, and gr£ater attention may 
properly be paid to the subject. 

“ 11. Ocherwise than as above indicated, wo do not think it 
desirable that the Government should directly embark in any 
manufacture or industry m an expenmontal way. Such experi- 
ments to be really auccessiul or valuable rauat, be earned out on a 
oomniLrcial basis. The conditions of any Crevernmeut uuder- 
Uking are rarely such as to give it this character, and the fear o^ 
incurring an undue expenditure on whit 13 regarded as only an 
experiment will often lead to failure, which will be none the less 
mischievous because it was thus caused. 

“ 12. There is no reason to douot that the action of Govern- 
ment may be of great value in forwarding technical, artistic, and 
scientific education, in holding out rewards for cfl-'rta in these 
directions, and in forming at convenient centres museums or 
colleotions by which the public taste is formed and information is 
diQaaed. The great industrial development of Europe in recent 
years has doubtless received no small stimulus from such agencies; 
and the duty of the Government in encouraging technical educa- 
tion is one to which the people of Ktigland are yearly becoming 
more alive, and which it is certain will be more adequately per- 
formed in the future. All the causes which tender such action on 
the part of G(^vernment desirable in Europe apply with greater 
force to India. Experience, however, is still wanting, even in Eng- 
land, as to how suoh instruction should be given, and fir India it 
Will be hardly possible at present to go oeyoud the tnunaig of 
Ordinary workmen in the practice rf mpcbanical or ei’gineering 
manipulation. 

” 13, To whatever extent it is possible, however, the 
Government should give assistance to the development of 
mdustry in a legitimate manner, and without interfering 
With the free action of the general trading community, it being 
mooguised that every new opening thus created ailracls labour 
which would otherwise be employed to coiuparaiively little purpose 
On the land, and thus sets up a new bulwark agaius'c the total 
26 
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prostration of the labour market, which in the present condition 
of the population follows on every severe drought.” 

The ory of Indians for the promotion of Technical 
Education and Indigenous Industries. 

This valuable Bduorii was published in 1880, but 
it seems that little heed was paid to its most important 
Teoommendations. Little was done to encourage indi- 
genous industries ; less to promote technical education. 
In the meantime the Indian National Congress, which 
was organised to focus Indian public opinion and to 
represent the wants and wishes of the Indian public to 
the Government, came into oxisfcanoa in 1885- At ita 
third Sasssion in 1887 it passed the following resolu- 
tion : — 

“That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is 
■deeirablo that the Government be moved to elaborate a system of 
technical education, suitable to the condition of the country, to 
•encourage iudigenous mauufaulures by a more strict observanoo of 
the orders, already existing, in regard to utilising such manufac- 
tures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively than at 
present, the skill and talents of the people of the country.” 

At its next session, in 188b, the Congress urged the 
appointment of a mixed Commission to enquire into the 
industrial condition of the country as a preliminary to the 
introduction of a general system of technical education. 
It reiterated this request in 1891, 1892 and 1893. 
In 1894 it affirmed in the most emphatic manner the 
importance of increasing public expenditure on aH 
hranohes 'of education, and the expediency of establish' 
ing teobnioal schools and colleges. It repeated the same 
request in 1895. In 1896 when a famiD| had broken 
•out in a more or less acute form throughout ladia, it 
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again urged that the true remedy against the recurrence 
of famine lies in the adoption of a policy which would 
enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, 
foster the development of indigenous and local arts and 
industries which have practically been extinguished, and 
help forward the introduction of modern arts and 
industries.” In 1898 it again prayed, “ that having 
regard to the poverty of the people, and the decline of 
indigenous industries, the Government will introduce a 
more elaborate and eihoient scheme of technical instruc- 
tion, and set apart more funds for a better and more 
successful working of the same.” In 1904 the Congress 
urged the establishment of at least one central fully 
equipped polytechnic institute in the country, with minor 
fceobuioal schools and colleges in different provinces, and 
repeated that prayer in 1905. In 1906 it urged that 
primary education should be made free, and gradually 
compulsory, all over the country, and that adequate 
provision should be made for technical education in the 
different provinces, having regard to local requirements. 
It reiterated the same prayer in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 
&Dd 1913. After the outbreak of the war in 1914, the 
CoDgresB ur^ed the Government to .adopt immediate 
measures to organise and develop Indian industries* 
As the years rolled on, the need for industrial develop- 
ment was DQore and more keenly felt by Indians. Since 
1005, an Indian Industrial Conference has met year after 
Vear, as an adjunot of the National Congress, and it 
repeatedly pressfd upon Government the need for 
providing teohnioal, industrial and commercial edueatioD 
<ihroughout the oountry. It has also urged various other 
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meaaurGfl for tihe encouragaraen!! of indigonous industries, 
Bug neither the recommendafciong of the loiiian Famiutj 
Commisaion nor the rapresentationa of the Indian 
National Oongresa, nor thoae of the Indian Industrial 
Gonference, prodiioad much effacfe. Speaking at the 
Industrial Conference convened by Government in 1907, 
Sir John Hewefefc, the than Lieutenaat-Governor of th? 
United Provinces, said : — 

“ The quoalion oJ technical and industrial educaticn has boou 
before the Govorrimant and public for over twentiy years. 
There ia probably no subject on which more has beeu written or 
aaid, while less has been accomplished.” 

The earlier portion of Chapter X of our Eeport, 
dealing with induafcrial euucation, shovva how little has 
been dona up to this time to provide such education for 
the people. A few year.s ago the Govorument of India 
instituted scholarships of the annual value of £ 150, no 
excoediag ten in naniber, to enable Indlaus to proceed to 
Europe} and America for special braining, but it was not 
necessarily to be technical, Under this system 100 
Btudeiita have hitiierto .gone abroad such training. Find- 
ing the provision to promote the scientific and industrial 
education of Indians in the country wholly iusuflicient, 
a few Indian and European gentlemoo started ac 
Assooiaiiou in Calcutta in 1904, one of the obji^clis 
of which was ' to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to prosecute further studies in science m 
Europe, America, Japan or other foreign couutri^;!!- 
Since 1910 the Bengal Government helped the A 8 « 30 oia' 
tion with an annual grant of Ra. 5,000, which has beeu 
reduced to Rs. 2,500 since the war. Rai Jogendra Gbose 
Bahadur, Secretary of the Asseciation, told us that ovef 
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300 students had been sent abroad with the assistance of 
this Association for such education, and i.hat 140 of them 
bad returned, of whom 130 were employed. He also 
told US that his students had started twenty new facto- 
ries and wore in charge of several factories employing a 
capital of over forty lakhs of rupees. This shows how 
keen is the desire of Indians to obtain technical education 
and to devote themselves to the industrial regeneration 
of their country- The Government of India have recently 
increased the number of technical scholarehips to thirty 
and have revised the rules regulating the grant of such 
soboiarbhips, which are in some respects an improvement 
on those they have superseded. But these scholarships 
are too few to meet the requirements of the situation, 
Adequate provision for imparting useful industrial and 
technical education both at home and abroad, remains 
yet to be made for the youth of India. 

Progress of other Nations in Manufactures, and its 
Effect on India. 

Rsferemse has been made in Chapters II, VI and 
^II of our report to the growth of certain industries in 
India during recent years with Indian capital and Indian 
control, the most important among them being the cotton 
mill industry, the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Works, So far as this goes, this is 
^ tnabter of sincere satisfaction. But the progress is 
altogether small. In the meantime, since 1870, other 
nationa have made enormous progress in manufacturing 
industries. - I would particularly mention Germany, 
^'i^tria, the United States and Japan, as their progress 
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has speoially affected lodia. They have each done so by 
devising and carrying out a system of general aud 
technical education for their peoples, accompanied by a 
system of State aid and encouragement of industries. 
And these nations — and several others besides — most of 
which have built up their industries by some form of 
State aid or protection have taken full advantage of the 
policy of free trade to which India has been subjected, bo 
purchase raw produce from India and to flood her markets 
with their manufactured goods. India has thus been 
exposed to ever-extending commercial subjugation by these 
nations, without being armed and equipped to offer a 
resistance and without being protected by any fiscal walls 
or ramparts. This incessant and long-continued attack 
4ia» affected her agricultural as well as manufactunu^ 
industries. Her indigo industry has nearly been killed 
by Germany. Before 1897, when Dr. Bayer produced 
artificial indigo, Germany had been importing vegetable 
indigo of the value of over one million sterling. A few 
years afterwards she was exporcing artificial indigo of 
thrde times that value. Germany’s bounty fed beet 
sugar gave the first serious shock to the ancient sugar 
industry of India, and it has suffered and is oontinually 
suffering from the competition of foreign sugar. In 
1913-14 Germany and Austria purchased from India 
raw materials amounting to £24.220,400 in value, or just 
a little less than one-sixth of the total output, while the 
imports to India from these two countries amounted to 
£11,304,141. The exports to the United Kingdom in 
the same year amounted to £38,236,780, and the imports- 
rfom the United Kingdom bo £78,388,149. 
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Forty or fifty years ago, Japan was far behind India 
both in agriculture and induatriaa. But her Government 
and people, working in conjunction, have brought about 
a wonderful development of her industries built upon 
' a system of technical education which included every- 
thing required to enable hor to occupy her proper place 
'among the manufacturing nations of the world.’ Japan 
takes in a large proportion of the exports of our cotton, 
and she eenda us an increasing quantity of her cotton 
goods and other manufactures. The average of her total 
imports of the five pre-war years 1909-10 to 1913*14 was 
2’5 par cent, of our total imports. The share of her 
imports in the year ending March 1917, was 8-9 per 
cent, of the total. The total importsof India (e.xcludiDg 
£28,959,766 of treasure, but inoluding Government 
Stores) amounted, in the year ending Slst March 1914, 
to £127,538,638. In the imports of the five pre-war 
years 1909-10 to 1913-14, the average share of the 
United Kingdom was 62-8 pwr cent. ; of. the other parts of 
tile British Empire, 7 per cent.; of the allies (excluding 
Jauan), 4-6 per cent. ; of Japan, 2-5 per cent. ; of the 
United States, 3-1 per cent. ; of Java, 6-4 per cent. ; and 
of the other foreign countries (principally Germany and 
Austria-Hungary), 13-6 per cent. The share of the 
principal countries in the imports of the year ending 
3l8t March 1917, was the United Kingdom, 587 per. 
cant. ; other parts of the British Empire, 7 per cent. : 
lilies (excluding Japan), 3’3 percent.; Japan 8 9 per 
; the United States. 7'S per cent. ; Java. 8’9 per 
cent. ; and other foreign countries, 6’9 per cent. 
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The extent to which India has thus come to be 
dependent upon other countries for the raw mafcerifiila 
and inauuCaotured articles necessary in the daily life o' 
a modern civilisea community is deplorable. The 


following classified table of the impcrcs 

which came 

into India in the year ending March 1914, 
idea of the extent of this dependence : — 

will give an 

1. — Food, drinlc, and tobacco 

£ 

lG,i41,330 

Fish (exoluding cacued fish) 

208,330 

Fruits and vegetables ... 

753,583 

Grain, pulse and flour ... 

185 5C0 

Liquors 

1,251,642 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

1,649,087 

Spioes ... 

1,154,875 

Bugat ... 

9,971,251 

Tea 

Other food and drink, i.e., ooSee (other 

152,409 

than roasted or ground) hops, eto. ... 

511,623 

O’obacco 

II. — Raw materials and produce, and articles 

501,923 

mainly unmanufactured 

7.038,380 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel - 

710,920 

Gums, resins, and ice ... 

175,764 

Hides and skins, raw ... 

Metallic ores and scrap iron or steel for 

101,066 

manufacture 

41,977 

Oils 

2,934,611 

Seeds, including oil seeds 

53,431 

Tallow, stearine, wax ... 

150,638 

Textile materials 

1,204,510 

Wood and timber 

Miscellaneous (inoluding shells, ohank, 
cowries, fish manure, pulp of wood and 

515,590 

rags for paper) 

1,149,873 
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III. — Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Apparel 

Arms, ammunition and military stores. 
Carriages and cars, including o}oIes and 
motor cars 

Chemicals, drugs and medicines 
Cutlery, hardware, implements (except 
machine tools) and instruments 
Dyes and colours 

Furniture, cabinet-ware, and manufac- 
tures of wood 

Glassware and earthenware 
Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and 
leather 

Machinery of all kinds (including belting 
for machinery) 

Metals, iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof 

Metals, other than iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof 
Paper, paste board, and stationery 
Railway plant and rolling stock 
Yarn and textile fabrics 
Miscellaueous (including prints, engrav- 
ings, pictures, rubber manufactures, 
smoker’s requisites, soaps, spirits per- 
fumed, sticks and whips, stones and 
marble, toilet requisites, toys, and 
requisites for games and sports, um- 
brellas and umbrella fittings) 
lV»-^Uiscellaneous and unclassified, includ- 
ing living animals, fodder, bran pollards 
and articles imported by post 
y ••^Government stores 


£ 

9G,76‘J,443 

1,GG9,389 

236,713 

1,422,G67 

1,G05,G99 

4,391,140 

1,510.933 

224,323 

1,723,067 

2GG.683 

5,508,397 

10,633,249 

41,010,801 

1,524,982 

G,C89.794 

50.300,043 


5,055,963 


1,916,135 

5,373,360 


Total value of all imports, excluding ■ 
treasure ... ...£127,538,638 
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Chapter IV of our Eoport gives a more analysed 
and critical summary of the industrial deficiencies of 
India. It similarly points out that the list of industries 
which, though the materials and articles we import are 
essential alike in peace and war, are lacking in this 
country is lengthy and ominous ; and that nntil they 
are brought into existence on an adequate scale, 
Indian capitalists, will, in times of peace, be deprived 
of a number of profitable enterprises, whilst, as exper- 
ience has shown in the event of a war which renders sea 
transport impossible, India’s all-important existing 
industries will be exposed to the risk of stoppage, her 
consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
gravest possible danger. WifcVi the abundance of our raw 
materials, agricultural and mineral, with the great 
natural facilities for power and transport, with a vast 
home market to absorb all that we may manufacture, it 
should not be dillioult to effectively out down this hat. 
if the Government will equip the people for the task by 
providing the necessary educational and banking facilities* 
and extending to them the patronage and support of the 
State. How the Government may best do this is the 
question we have to answer. 

GoYernment Industrial Policy in Recent Years. 

I have little to add to the history of Government 
industrial policy in recent years which is given in 
Chapter VIII of the Report. The account given there 
of the efforts made by Government for the improvement 
of Indian industries shows how little has been achieved. 
But I do not agree with my colleagues when they say 
(paragraph 111) that this has been '* owing to the lack 
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of a defioibe and accepted policy, and to the absence of 
an appropriate organisation of specialised experts.” I 
share with them the regret that L'>rd Morley did 
nob approve that part of the proposal of the Madras 
Government made in 1910, which urged that Goveru- 
rndfit agency should he employed to demonstrate that 
certain industrial improvements could he adopted with 
commercial advantage ; and I am thankful that in modi- 
fication of that order, Lord Crewe, by his telegram, dated 
the Isb February, 1916, authorised the GovernmenD of 
India, pending final orders on this Commission’s Report, 
to instruct Local Governments that in cases in which 
they desire to help particular industries they may do so 
aubjeob to your approval and to financial exigencies, 
without being unduly restriotod by my predecessor’s 
rulings.” Bub I cannot endorse that part of Report 
which speaks of ‘‘ the deadening effect produced by Lord 
Morley’s dictum of 1910 on the initial attempts made 
by Government for the improvement of industries.” 
(Introductory, page xix.) I think my colleagues have 
fcakeo an ex^gerated view of the effect of Lord Morley’s 
refusal to sanction the particular part of the liladras 
Oovernmenb’a proposal to which reference has been 
•rjada above. In justice to Lord Morley, and in order 
that the orders which ha passed on the subject of 
technical oducation may bo properly appreciated, I will 
Quote below the following two paragraphs from the 
despatch in question, dated the 29th July 1910. Said 
bis Lordship : — 

I have examined the account which the Madras Government 
have given of the attempts to create new industries in the province. 
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The results represent oonsiderable labour and ingenuity, but they 
are not of a character to remove my doubts as to the utility of 
State effort in this direction, unless it is strictly limited to 
industrial instruction and avoids the semblance of a commercial 
venture. Bo limited, interference with private enterpcihe is 
avoided, while there still remains an ample and well-defined sphere 
of activity. The limit disregarded, there is the danger that the 
new State industry will either remain a potty and ineffective 
plaything, or will become a costly and hazardous speculation. I 
sympathi.se with the Conference and the Madras Government m 
their anxiety for the industrial development of the province, but I 
think that it is more likely to be retarded than promoted by the 
diversion to State-managed commercial enterprises of funds which 
are urgently required for the extension of industrial and technical 
instruction. 

“ The policy which I am prepared to sanction is that State 
funds may be expended upon familiarising the people with such 
improvements in the methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of European countries oan suggest ; further than 
this the State should not go, and it must be left to private e::tet- 
prise to demonstrate that these improvomouts can be adopted with 
commercial advantage. Within the limits hero indicated it 
appears to me that the objects which the Industrial Confereoce 
had in view can all be accomplished by means of technical and 
industrial schorls ; it is’ in such schools that a knowledge of new 
industries and new processes can be imparted, that the use of new 
implements can best be taught and the technical skill of the arti- 
sans most readily improved. In a leather school the method of 
chrome tanning can bo demonstrated and taught ; in a weaving 
school the indigenous haudloom can be improved and the 
advantage of the improvement demonstrated. If the schools 
properly managed they will supply the private capitalist with 
instructed workmen and with all the information he requires for* 
commercial venture. To convert the leather or weaving school 
into a Government factory in order to demonstrate that articles 
oan be manufactured and sold to the public at a profit, goes, 
my view, beyond what id desirable and beyond what is fouii<^ 
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npce-^aary in other provinces. My objections do not extend to the 
establishment of a bureau of industrial information, or to the 
dissemination from such a centre of intelligence and advice 
regarding new luduatriee, processes or appliances, provided that 
nothing ia done calculated to mtoriere wuh private enterprise.” 

As Lord Crewe pointed out in hie despatch No. 24, 
Revenue, dated March 126b, 1912 ; — 

“ The Government of Madra.s ssemod to have placed too 
limited a construction upon the orders given in inv predecessor’s 
despatch of 29ch July, 1910. Tho policy which ho then sanctiuiicd 
w^s i-h it State funds might be expended upon familiarising the 
people with such methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of Europuan countries could .suggest. This need n^'t 
be interpreted aa confining instruction solely to industnal schools, 
I am prepared to recognise that in certain oases insiructiou m 
industrial aofaool.s may be insufficient and may require to be 
supplemented by practical training iii wirksbops, where the 
application of new processes may be (lpmon«tr.ited ; »nd there i? 
no objection to the purchase and maintenance of experimental 
plant for tho puproso of demornstrating the advantage of improved 
machinery or new processes and for ascertaining the data of 
producfciou.” 

Indian* public opinion no doubt dunired thub the 
Government should go farther than Lord Morley had 
sanctioned. But even so, they would have been grateful 
if action had been taken within the “ample and well- 
defined sphere of aofcivity ’* whioh ho had sanctioned ; if 
the funds whioh it was proposed to divert to Sbat 0 *Daan- 

comnaeroial enterprises, had been devoted to the 
extension of industrial and technical iustruotion ’ for 
^^-ich his Lordship said, they wero “ urgently required ” 
if State funds had been ** expanded upon faraijiarising 
the people with such improvemonts in the methods of 
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produotion as modern aoiance and the pracbiae of Earo- 
pean oounfcriea could suggest/’ Tbeir complainD was 
that that wa^ not done. It is said in paragraph 199 of 
the Report that the Government of India *’ had neithar 
the organisation nor the equipment to give effect even 
to the comparatively limited policy sanctioned by Lord 
Morley.” The obvious answer is that the necessary 
organisation and equipment should liave been created. 

A Welcome Change. 

The outbreak of the war drew forcible attention to 
the extent of India’s dependence upon countries outside 
the British Empire, particularly upon Germany and 
Austria, for the supply of many of the necessaries of 
life for her people, and some time after the commence- 
ment of the war, the Government of India resolved 
to examine the question of the industrial policy which 
the Government should pursue in the altered state of 
things in India, In thoir despatch to the Secretary of 
State dated the 26th November 1915, Lord Hardiness 
Government put the case forj a change of policy in very 
clear and forceful language. They said : — 

“ Ifc is becoming increasingly clear that a definite and self 
conscious policy of improving the industrial capabilities of Indi» 
will have to bo pursued after the war, unless she is to become mor® 
and more a dumping ground for the manufactures of foreign 
nations who will be competing the more keenly for marketsi the 
-more it becomes apparent that the political future of the 1*^8®' 
nations depends on their economic position. The attitude of t 
Indian public towards this important question is unanimours 
cannot be left out of account. Manufactures, politicians and t e 
literate public have for long been pressing their demands for 
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definite and accepted policy of State aid to Indian induetries : 
and the demand is one which evokes the sympathy of all classes of 
Indians whose position or intelligence leads them to take any degree 
of interest in such matters,” The despatch emphasised “ the need 
for an industrial policy which will enable technical education in 
India to produce its best results, and which will lighten the 
pressure on purely literary courses and reduce the excessive 
demand for employment in the services and callings to which these 
courses lead up.” 

Finally fche Government said : — 

“Afterthewar India will consider herself entitled to demand 
the utmost help which her Government can aflord to enable her to 
to taka her place, so far as circumstances permit, as a manufac- 
luring country.” 

The aooeptance of this policy by the Secretary of 
State for India and the appointment of this CommissioD 
to consider and report in what ways this help may be 
niven was welcomed by Indians with feelings of gratitude 
and hope, like the dawn of day after a dark and dreary 
night. But the hope is occasionally clouded by a recollec- 
tion of the f^ot that the Labour Party joining with the 
Irish Nationalists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
force against the Government in England against the 
ifaiising of the import duty on cotton goods in India — 
6Ven while the Indian cotton excise duty which India 
Ijas regarded as a great and crying grievance all these 
twenty-one years, was still allowed to continue— 
aod that so highly honoured a statesman as Mr. Asquith 
save his support to the Government policy only 
OD the understanding that this in common with all 
other fiscal issues would be reconsidered at the end of the 
Indians remember, however, with gratitude the 
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firm attitude which Mr. Auaten CharaberiaiD, the then 
Secretary of State for India, adopted in the matter, ami 
the reply which he gave to the Lancashire deputation 
that waited on liim with refereuoo to that simple Queal 
meaeure, without which, as he told the deputation, it 
would have been impossible for India to make the 
contributiou of £100 millions to the costa of the war. 

The brief narrative which I have given here of the in- 
dustrial relations of India, with England, and of the policy 
which England has pursued towards India, will, I hope, 
lead some of those of rny English fellow-subjects who p.re 
unwilling to let the Government of India protect and 
promote Indian industries under a wrong apprehension 
that would injure English interests, to recallto mind how. 
much India has contributed to the prosperity of England 
during a century and a half, and how ranch she ba« 
suffered by reason of the illiberal policy which 
hitherto been pursued towards her. It will lead them, I 
hope, to reflect that the result of this policy is that, after 
a hundred and fifty years of British Rule, India, with 
all her vast natural resources and requiremarits, is the 
poorest country in the world, and that comparing her 
pitiable condition with the prosperous state of the seif- 
governing Dominions which have enjoyed freedom to 
develop their industries, they will recognise the neces- 
sity and the justice of allowing India liberty to 
national health and prosperity. Such a policy will not 
benefit India alone. It will benefit England also 
For if India will grow rich, if the standard of livioa 
in India will rise, her v ast population will naturally 
abBcib a great deal more of imports than ib does at 
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present;. This view was repoaMly urged by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and ibia fully Hupporfcod by the history 
of other countrioB which have booomo prosperous during 
recent times. The United States offer an illustration. 
The following figures show how their imports have grown 
with their prosperity : — 


Year. 



Imports in millions 




of dollars. 

1860 



353 

1870 



135 

1880 

... 


667 

1890 

... 


789 

1900 

... 


S19 


The same truth is illustrated by the history of the 
commerce of Japan. As Japan has been developing her 
own manufactures and growing in afllnenoe, she has been 
furnishing a rapidly growing market to the merchants of 
the world. The following table makes this clear: 


Annual AvemrAge Imports op japan in Recent Decades. 
Values in Millions of Yen, 



From the 
United 
Kingdom. 

From 

Germany. 

From 

U. S. A. 

From othei 
Couotries. 

From all 
Countries. 

1881.1890 

... 196 

3‘4 

4-2 

19'3 

46-6 

1891-1900 

... 46-6 

14*8 

22'8 

87’0 

17r2 

1900-1909 

... 84'3 

3G‘l 

Go’S 

190 '8 

38G’0 


27 
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Oommauliiof^ on fche grovf^fch and varietiy of imported 
manufaoturea in tbe United States noted above, Mr. Clive 
Day says in “ History of Commerce ” (page 568) : — 

“ It IS probable that the United States 'will always continue 
to import manufactured wares like those named above, in great 
variety and amounting in the total to considerable value. We 
cannot afford to refuse the contributions of peoples who have 
specialized in various lines, and by [reason of inherited taste and 
skill, or with the aid of exceptional natural resources, can offer us 
what we cannot readily produce ourselves.” 

This is exactly what I would say with regard to our 
future, assuming that we are allowed to develop our 
home industries to the fullest extent we can. Bub I need 
not labour this point further. I am glad to End th&li 
“ the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the War” of which Lird Balfour of Burleigh was 
the Chairman, has expressed the same view. In 
paragraphs 232 and 233 of their Pinal Kaport they say 

“ Whilst Europe as a whole may be said to be divided into 
settled fields of international competition where local oircumstan- 
ces, convenience of transport, and suitability of production for 
local needs, have become the controlling factors, there remain 
vast markets still practically untouched for the future develop- 
ment of the exporting nations of the world. China, with its 400 
millions of population, an old and industrious oivilisatiou , must 
m the near future develop its already great and growing demands 
for products of our trades. There are great potentialities in India 
and there is also the demand of Siberia and the smaller Far 
Eastern countries, which are likely in future to afiord profitable 
markets. 

“It is true that in this sphere the competition of D'apan will 
have to be increasingly reckoned withi but we have no doubt that 
with a rise in the standard of living of Eastern peoples, there will 
come a oorrospondiug increase of the quantity and improvemei^l* 
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quality of the goods demanded. This development cannot fail 
to be of advantage to British industry, and for this reason, if for 
no other, \ve desire to emphasise the importance of all measures, 
including particularly the rapid extension of Railways, likely to 
promote the economic well-being of India.” 

Tbe hope of Indiana for the iuduatrial develop- 
mont of their country h.ia been further atiengtiioned by 
the knowledge tiiafc, like their noble predeceasors in 
office, the present Viceroy and the Secretary of State are 
also convinced of the neceasiby of a liberal policy being 
adopted in respect of Indian industrial development. 
They have read the following passage in the Beport on 
Constitutional Eeforms with great satisfaction : — 

“On all grounds, a forward policy in industrial development 
IS urgently called for, not merely to give India economic stability ; 
but in order to satisfy the aspirations of her people who aesire to 
see her stand before the world as a well-poised, up-to-date country ; 
in order to provide an outlet for the energies of her young men 
who are otherwise drawn exclusively to Government service or a 
few overwtooked professions ; in order that money now Iving 
ueproduciive may be applied to the benefit of tbe whole com- 
munity ; and^in order that the too speculative and literary tenden- 
cies of Indian thought may be bent to more practical ends, aud 
the people may be Dettor qualified to shoulder the new responsibi- 
lities which the new constitution will lay upon them. These 
considerations led Lord Uardinge’s Government to recommend the 
fl'Ppointmeut of the Industrial Commission which is at present 
fiitting, 

“ These are political considerations peculiar to India itself. 
But both on economic and military grounds imperial interests also 
demand that the natural resources of India should henceforth be 
better utilised. We cannot measure the access of strength which 
industrialised India will bring to the power of the Empire ; 
but We are sure that it will be welcome after the war.” 
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How far the hope so rawed will be realised, will 
depend largely upon the decision of the vital question 
whether the power as well as the responsibility of promot- 
ing the industrial development of India, shall be placed 
in the Government of India, acting under the ooritrcl of 
the elected representatives of the people in the Legislative 
Council. This factor governs all our recommendations. 


Industries and Agriculture. 

In Chapter V of the Eeport dealing with industries 
and agriculture my colleagues say : — 

“ We take this opportunity of stating in the most emphatio 
manner our opinion of the paramount importance of agriculture 
to this country, and of the necessity of doing everything possible 
to improve its methods and increase its output.” 

They go on to say ; — 

** Such improvement will, wo anticipate, be mainly eOeoted bf 
the organisations which are in process of development under the 
charge of the imperial and provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
and though the results attained are not yet of much oconoraio 
importance, they are steadily growing and will eventually demand 
large manufacturing establishments to produce the machinery, 
plants and tools whioh the raiyats will End advantageous as 
labour-saving devices.”^ 

They poiut out the possibilities of improved agri* 
cultural methods and suggest that there is much scops 
for the use of power-driven machinery in agriculture for 
lifting water from wells, channels, tanks and rivers, for 
irrigation and for other purposes; and for improving the 
land by draining low-lying ground and by deep plough- 
ing, etc. They also recommend the provision of hand 
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raanhinery of improvad typoa, aipociiilly fc.- tha reapinp, 
threshiug aod winuowing of oropa. They go oo to 
•say : — 

“ India is not at all yet aoouatomoJ lo the free use of 
mochanical applianoas, and it should be au luiporcaiu function of 
the Dopartraenta of Industries and Asrioultura to encourage ihair 
introduction in every possible way. For a long time to come the 
employment of machinery in agriculture in India will largely 
depend upon the oompleLoness and efficiency of the official 
organisation which is created to encourage lua use and to assist 
those who use it.” 

Id this oonneotion I would draw attention to the 
opinion of Mr. James MaoKenna, the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India. At page 29 of his 
valuable pamphlet on “ Agriculture in India,” published 
in 1913, he says : — 

“ We have seen that the introduction of European machinery 
has always figured prominently in the efforts of the amateur 
agricultural reformer, Much success has undouotedly been 
obtained in the introduction of gram-vviuauwers, cane-crushing 
machinery, etc, But in recommending the introduction of 
reaping machines or heavy English ploughs, caution is necessary. 
Reaping machines may be useful on large estates where labour is 
scarce, but the whole rural economy of a tract where population is 
dense may be upset by their use. A large amount of cheap laoouc 
^hioh ordinarily does the reaping is thrown out of employment ; 
the gleaners lose their reoognised perquisites. In the case of heavy 
ploughs, the advisability of deep ploughing has first to be proved, 
hi both oases the capacity of the available cattle and the difficulty 
of replacing broken spare parts and of carrying out repairs are 
serious obataules to the introduction of foreign machinery. As 
iti the case of plants, the improvement of tha local material which 
liliQ cultivator can himself make and repair and which his cattle 
can draw, seems the more hopeful line of improvement.” 
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I anliirely endorse this opinion. The difficulties 
pointed out by Mr. Maoljfenna apply with equal, if not 
greater, force in the case of power-driven machinery for 
the purposes indicated above. As ray colleagues havo 
observed " in India agricultural conditions are wid»^ly 
different from those in Europe and Germany,” and ‘‘ as 
yet very little of mechanically operated plant has come 
into USB ” here, ohieily because holdings are small and 
scattered, and ryots possess little or no capital.” '‘The 
results achieved in this direction in the south of India ’ 
are also ‘ not very important perhaps* if measured bv 
their immediate economic effect ” While, therefore, 1 
appreciate the value of the use of power-driven 
machinery in the development of agriculture, when 
economic conditions should favour its infroduotion, I do 
not agree with the recoramendatioti "that it should be 
an important function of the Departments of Indusoiies 
and Agriculture to encourage their introduction in every 
•possible luay." I apprehend that with such a recommend- 
ation from the Commission, the zeal for promoting 
mechanical engineering interests and establishments may 
push the use of power-driven machinery without due 
appreciation of the economic interests of agriculturists in 
the present circumstances of the country. For these 
reasons, and because in any case the introduction of 
power-driven machinery will take a long time, I think-ili 
my duty to draw attention to other means of improve- 
ment, particularly to agricultural education. 

The history of agriculture in India during British 
rule has recently been told by Mr, MaoKenna io his 
pamphlet referred to above. Agriculture is by fa** 
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greatesti of fche industries of India, and nearly 200 millions 
of its immense population are dependent for tbeir liveli- 
hood on agriculture or on industries subsidiary to it. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 made very strong recom- 
mendations as to the necessity of establishing depart- 
ments under a Director in each province to promote 
agricultural enquiry, agricultural improvement and famine 
relief. The departments were constituted, but by a 
Resolution published in 1881 the Government of India 
decided to postpone agricultural improvement until the 
scheme of agricultural enquiry had been completed. 
Nothing was done till 1889, at the end of which year 
the Secretary of State sent out Dr, Voelcker of the 
Royal Agricultural Society to enquire into and advise 
upon the improvement of Indian agriculture. After tour- 
ing over India and holding many conferenoeSi Dr. 
Voelcker recommended a systematic prosecution of agri- 
cultural enquiry and the spread of general and agri- 
cultural education, and laid down in considerable 
detail the lines on which agricultural improvement was 
possible. An Agricultural Chemist and an Assistant 
Chemist were appointed in 1892 to carry on research 
and to dispose of chemical questions connected with forest 
and agriculture. In 1901 an Inspector-General of Agri- 
culture was appointed. Two other scientists were added 
fco the staff in 1903. Mr, MaoKenna says : — 

“The objeot aimed at was to increase the revenues of India 
ty the improvement of agriculture ; but nothing was done for that 
ittiptovenient, and the expansion of the Land Rooorda staff and 
fhe compilation of statistics almost entirely occupied the attention 
cf the Provincial Departments.” 
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An Agrioultual Heseai-oh Inabibute was established 
at2 Pusa in 1905 with the help of a generous donation of 
£30,000 made to the Viceroy by Mr. Henry Phipps of 
Chicago. In 1905-06 the Government of India announced 
that a sum of 20 lakhs (subsequently raised to 24 lakhs) 
would annually be available for the improvement of agri- 
oultnre. Agricultural colleges were accordingly re- 
organis’ed or started at Poona, Oawnpore, Sabour, 
Nagpur, Lyallpur and Coimbatore. These colleges 
have been doing good work, but very little progress 
has been made with the agricultural education of the 
people. I wish to acknowledge here the improve- 
ment which has been brought about in agriculture by 
means of our large irrigation works, which the Govern- 
ment have constructed, the improvement of wheat and 
ootton and in other ways. That improvement has been 
great and the Government is entitled to full credit for ill. 
But I wish to draw attention to the urgent need and 
great possibilities of further improvement. Irrigation 
requires to be much more extended. A more systematic 
and extended programme of improvement requires to be 
adopted, the most important item in which should be 
agricultural education. 

Agricultural Education. 

Writing in 1915 on this subject Mr. MaoKenna 
said : — 

“ There is probably no subject connected with agriculture on 
which so much has been written as agricultural education : noad« 
perhaps in which leas has boon effected. It is a constant anxiety to 
agricultural workers who mainly strive after an ideal which seems 
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uatetiable. It has becu debated at numerous conferences and has 
been the test of many writers, but there are praotically no results 
to show.” “ The Famine Commissioners, so long ago as 1880, 
expressed the view that no general advance the agricultural 
system can be expected until the tural population had been so edu- 
cated as to enable them to take a practical interest in agricultural 
progress and reform. Those views were confirmed by the Agricul- 
tural Conference of 1883 . . , The raoat important, and pro- 

bably, the soundest proposition laid down by the conference was 
that it w;as desirable to extend primary education amongst 
the agricultural classes. But with the enunciation of this basic 
principle other resolutions wore passed which, while containing 
much that was excellent, probably led to the extraordinary 
confusion of subsequent years.” For some time “ the dominating 
idea was that it was necessary to teach agriculture somehow or 
other, in rural schools. Fortunately this idea has now been 
abandoned. It is now agreed that agriculture, as such, cannot bo 
taught in schools ; that rural education must be general and 
agrioultural education technical” .... “The view now 
taken is that, instead of endeavouring to teach agriculture as such 
au attempt should be made to impart to the general scheme of 
education a markedly agricultural colour and to encourage powers 
of observation and the study of nature with special reference to 
the surroundings of each school. With this object text bonks 
are being re«written so as to include lessons on familiar 
objects ; nature study is being taught and school gardens 
bfive been started. There are, however, serious difficulties 
lu obtaining suitable teachers. But, as I have already said, 
will depend on the natural awakening of the mtelhgence 
pupils by the spread of general education than on specialised 
Gaining. And in primary schools the essential thing is to establish 
Boneral education on a firm basis so that the pupils may develop 
powers of observation and of reasoning. If this be done interest 
their surroundings will naturally follow.” 

Mr. MacKenna says in the end : — 

**Any attempt to teaoh agriculture in India, before investiga- 
has provided the material, is a fundamental mistake which 
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has seriously retarded development, and this mistake has aUeotod 
not only elementary, but to a much greater extent collegiate 
education.*' 

This is where we stood after thirty-five years of 
inquiry, disoussion and trial ! 

Other civilised countries took a much shorter period 
to decide upon a definite course of agricultural education 
and have prospered on their decision. In Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s Eeport of the Recess Committee of 1896 an 
account is given of the systems of State aid to agricuUre 
and industry which were prevalent before that year in 
various countries of Europe. Though these countrie?, 
as also America' and Japan, have made much greater 
progress since then both in agricultural education and 
improvement, that report is still of great value to ne 
and will amply repay perusal. I will extract onlv 
one passage from it here. Said Sir Horace Plunkett 
and bis colleagues : — 

“ The most positive action of the State in assisting agricultire 
is taken in connection with education. Everywhere it is accepted 
as an axiom that technical knowledge and general enlightenment 
of the agricultural class are the most valuable of all levers of 
progress. The great sums spent by the various countries in 
promoting technical education as applied to agriculture, as well as 
to other industries, prove this. M. Marey-Oyens, the head of the 
Dutch Board of Commerce and Industry, and President of the 
Agricultural Council, says : — ‘ Every guilder spent in the promo- 
tion of agrieultural teaching brings back profit a hundredfold. 
‘Every franc spent in agricultural teaching brings a brilli»“* 
leturuf’ says the Belgian Minister of Agriculture in his message to 
Parliament last year. M. Tisserand attributes the great progress 
made by French agriculture since 1870, in a large measure to 
our schools, our professors, our experiment stations, . 

illustrious men of science, whom the administration has inda e 
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to devote themselves to tho study of agricultural questions.’* 
llr. M H. Jenkins, in his report to the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction, says, ‘ tho results of agricultural education 
m Denmark have been something extraordinary. Danish butter 
13 DOW the best in the world ; in 18S0 it was desenbod by the 
British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen as “execrably bad the pro- 
gress since is directly traceable to agricultural education.’ ” — 
(Report, pages 54-55). 

Ib ia hardly necosaary to refer at any lengfcli to the 
great progress of agricultural eduoation aud irnprovcinenti 
iu America or to the enormous wealth and proeperity 
which has reaulbad therefrom. Bub I might refer here to 
the case of Japan. We know that Japan has made 
remarkable progress in agriculture. Slie developed an 
excellenb system of agricultural education many years 
In tiie valuable ** Noio on Agriculture in Japan 
wliich Sir Frederick Nicholson submitted to the 
Commission along with his written evidence, he describes 
the system of agricultural education which he found at 
work in Japan in 1907. It is not nocesaary for me to 
describe the system here. My object simply is to draw 
attention to* the necessity, in tho interests of the 
improvement of agriculture and agriculturists, of early 
steps being taken to devise a system of both general and 
agricultural education for the masses of our agricultural 
population. 

I would also raoommeud that the attention of the 
Agricultural Department be invited to the desirability of 
carrying out those other recoramendations of Dr. Vmlcker 
^iiich have nob yet been carried out, particularly those 
i^elating to the “ establiahmaut wherevei possible of luel 

Fodder Raserves.” Oar attention was particularly 
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drawn fco thg fao^ thafj the hi^h prices of fuel and 
are inflfotiag aeriona hardship and loss upon the p -opla 
in general and of agriouhariaba in particular. 1 may 
note that we were informed that laat year about 40,000 
aorea of irrigated plantation ware eatabliahed by ‘ha 
Forest Department in the Punjab, in order to meet 
provincial requirements. 

The high prices of foodstuffs and the consequent 
suffering to which the bulk of the people are expeseii 
have made the question of increasing the yield of our 
food crops also one of groat and pressing importance. 
In his pamphlet on the '* Agricultural Problems of 
India," which Rai Gangaram Bahadur submitted to the 
Commission, ho argues that “ we aro producing in 
a normal year, just enough to meet our requiremeuts 
(of food consumption) with no surplus to meet the con- 
tingency of a failure of the rains in the ensuing year. 
We are also confronted with the fact that in India the 
yield per acre of crops is very much lower than what it 
is in other countries. -The figures given by Rai Ganga- 
ram Baiiadur at page 12 and iu Table VIII of his book 
are instructive. The average yield per acre of wheat m 
Bombay and the United Provinces was 1,250 lbs.; 
the United Kingdom, it was 1,973 lbs. ; in Belgium. 
2,174 lbs. ; in Denmark, 2,526 lbs. ; in Switzerlau^f. 
1,858 lbs. The average yield par acre of barley in 
United Provinces was 1,300 lbs. ; in the United King* 
dom, 2,105 lbs.; in Belgium, 2,953 iba. ; in Denmark, 
2,456 lbs.; in Switzerland, 1,940 lbs. The average 
per acre of maize in the North West Frontier wa^i 1.356 
lbs. ; in Canada, 3,487 lbs. ; in New Zealand, 3,19 a lbs. 
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in Switzerland, 2,198 lbs. Tbe average yii^ld per a ore 
of rioe in India is only half of what it is in Japan. The 
pojsibilitioa of development that lie hsforo us arc there- 
fore vast, and the call for measures for improvement is 
urgent and insistent. It is the call both of India and 
of the Empire, and I strongly recommend that the 
matter should receive prompt and adoquato attention 
from the Agricultural Departments — both Imperial and 
Provincial. 

In this connection I desire also to draw attention 
to the necessity of providing greater financial facilities 
for agricultural improvement. So lonf* ago as 1882, that 
revered friend of India, Sir William Wedderburn, 
advocated the establishment of agricultural banks for 
tnis purpose. The Indian National Congress pressed the 
suggestion upon the attention of Government. But it 
has not yet been carried out. I would draw attention to 
the Very valuable paper on ** The Eeorgan'z.ition of 
Rural Credit in India," which was read by Mr. Ranade 
before the first Industrial Conference at Poona in 1891. — 
(Rauaue’s lUsSays, pages 41-64). It is a powerful plea 
!or the establishment of agricultural banks. I might add 
that, besides other countries mentioned by Mr. Ranadci 
Japan has provided such facilities as are here reoom* 
ujenddd for the improvement of its agriculture. The 
Japan Year Book for 1917 says : — 

There are two kinds of agricultural credit. They are long 
and short credit, the former for the purchase of farm land 
for the development of farm land and other permanent 
‘®ptovementB for which a loan for a term of 50 years or less is 
allowed. The short-term credit is one thai is lu be used mostly 
br the purchase of fertilizers, farm implements, or food for cattle. 
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Our banka usually givo cradib for a term of fivo years or I-ss. 
There are also credis associations for supplemonting these 
agrioultural banks.” 

Technical Education. 

The modern systiem of technical education may be 
said to date from the faraouH Univeraal Exhibition held 
in London in the year 1851. Speaking generally 
Bngliflhmen did not believe in the Value of technical 
education, and much effort has been necessary in England 
itself to make them do so. One of the earliosb of 
these efforts was made by Mr. J, Scott Russell, who 
published a valuable book in 1869, named “ Systematic 
Technical Education for the English People.” In this 
book, after showing that education should be both 
general and special, he said : — 

“ The highest value in the world’s markets will be obtained 
by that nation which has been at most pains to cultivate the 
intelligence of its people gonerally, and afterwards to give each 
the highest education and* training in this special calling. 1“ 
other words, the value of the nation’s work will vary with tha 
excellence of the national system of technical education. AlH 
have said above seems axiomatic. To mo it is so, but I trust 
tho reader will not be offended if I am obliged to treat it quite 
otherwise. Tho English people do not believe in the vf^lue of 
technical education. Stiiricss do they believe in the value of » 
national system of education, and still less in tho duty of the 
Government, the legislature, and the educated part of a community, 
to undertake the education of a whole people. I am therefore 
compelled to prove as mere matters of facts that which the accom- 
plished scholar, or observant traveller, takes as an axiom on 
argument is wasted. It is the object of this chapter to prove t^®^ 
technical education baa brought good of a national and oommerc 
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kiod to those who possess it ; that the want of it is attended with 
peeuniary loss, and that there is shcial danger to the community 
m our continued neglect of it. 

“Of late years a senes of great pubho events have been taking 
place, which have been of great national value in serving to 
awaken the British people— For half a century they bad been 
enjoying the fruits of the inventions of a few men of genius who 
had created the whole system of modern manufacturing, and 
Providence had also endowed them with the accumulated wealth 
of countless centuries stored up in the bowels of the earth in the 
shape of coal and iron, ready to be used or wasted and worked out 
m this manufacturing century. The genius of a few men having 
set coal and icon to do the manufacturing work of mind 
and man, the citizens of England had begun to think that it was 
they who were superior m intelligence and civilization to the 
uu-ooaled, un*ironed, uu-engineered nations around them. For 
half a century nothing occurred to awaken them from this dream, 
and for that half century the works of English engineers and 
English iron and coal boro the highest reputation, and earned the 
highest prices in the world, 

" Eighteen years ago there began a series of competitive trials 
of intelligence and skill between the citizens of the difierent 
civilized nations of the world. The scene of the first trial was in 
Loudon in 185f. It was the famous Universal Exhibition of the 
Industries and Products of all nations. In that great school the 
cmlmd naliom of Europe had their first lesson in techn^al 
tducation. They were nble to see iu how many thmRs hnglana 
Ktamed her hereditary excellence and Boglaud was able to see m 
bow many branches oj taste and skill other nations possessed 
qualities in which she was wantiDg.”-S»slemahc Technical 
Education for the English People, by J. Scott Enssell London. 
IltAdbury, Evans & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, 1869, pages 79-8 . 

Mr. Eussell went on to say that up to 1851 and 
many years after, England held supremacy in ^ 6 
SteaS objeots of manufacturing and constructive skill. 
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But she lagged behind other nations in some other art?, 
Bor instance t — 

“ The Exhibition of 1851 had dissguated the whole nation with 
its blao earthenware plates, cups and saucers, borrowed from the 
2,000 years’ tradition of China, and with its huge lumps''of glass, 
called decanters and glasses, out nr moulded into hideous din- 
toEtioDs of form . . . All England was struck by the amazing 

superiocicy of some continental nations in the beauty and grace oi 
design, which sufficed to convert the rude and nearly worthless 
material of clay and flint into valuable and invaluable works of 
art, in earthenware and glass. She occupied the four years’ 
interval between the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855 in collecting 
and diffusing through the manufacturing countries the best 
models of the best masters, in establishing for the potteries and 
glass works sohools of design, and in training teachers for art 
workmen. These young institutions already bore fruit in 1855, 
and (when the second Exhibition took place in Paris in 1855) 
England was no longer outstripped in pottery and glass.” 

On the other hand, the Exhibition of 1851 made 
the French and German nations fully realise their 
inferiority to England in the manufactures of iron and 
steel, the great instruments of skill, industry, mechanical 
power, and transport. When the Exhibition of 1855 
took place, it was found that they had already recorded 
much advance in the manufacture of iron, steel and 
other metal. " They had already established schools tn 
every metropolis, large town, or centre of industry for 
educating professional men and masters, for training 
foremen and skilled workmen, and for educatmg appren^ 
tices” 

The fourth Exhibition took place in Paris in 1867. 
It gave the nations, and especially England, a 
lesson. 
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“By that Exhibition,” says Mr. Scott Rnspell, "we were 
rudely awakened and thoroughly alarmed. We then learnt, not 
that we were equalled, but that we wore beaten — not on some 
points, but by some nation or other on nearly all those points on 
which we had prided ourselves. . . . England was oonvinced 

that aha had been asleep, and that a whole generation of wakeful. 
Fk'llfid workmen had been trained in other countries during 
the interval between 1851 and 18G7.” — (Ibid, page 86). 

The jurors who had been appointed at the Paris 
Exhibition and the Government reporters made their 
report. On this report the Government sent abroad a 
CommiRRioner to aRoorbain whether the alleged defects of 
the English system of eduoation, and the inferiority of 
the English to some other people in some ao^t of techni- 
cal skill, were real or imaginary. Mr. Samuelson, M.P., 
travelled in France, Belgium and Germany, examining 
aa he went the most famous establishments on the 
Continent which stood in direct rivalry to England. 

He found,” said Mr. Russell, “everywhere in these 
establishments men of all ranks better educated than our 
own; working men less illiterate — foremen and managers 
wall-educated, and master.s accomplished, well-informed, 
technical men.” He summed up the result of his exami- 
Dation as follows : — 

“I do not think it possible to eeiimate precisely what has 
tfien the influence of continental education on continenial manu- 
factures . . . That the rapid progress of many trades abroad 

tag been greatly facilitated by the superior technical knowledge 
of the directors of works everywhere, and by the comparatively 
advanced elementary instruction of the workers in some depart- 
^3ients of industry, can admit of but little doubt . . . Mean- 

while wo know that our manufacturing artisans are imperfectly 
‘aught, our agrioultnral labourers illiterate ; neither one nor the 
other can put forth with ofloct the splendid qualities with which 
jovidouce has endowed our people. Onr foremen, chosen from 
he lower industrial ranks, have no eutricient opportunities of 
Correcting the defioiencies of their early education ; our managers 
too ape, in every case of novelty, to proceed by trial and error, 
28 
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without; Bcioutiflo prinoiplea to guide them ; and the sona of our 
great manufacturers too often either despise the pursuits of their 
fathers, as mere handicrafts unworthy of men of wealth and 
education, or else, overlooking the beautiful examples whiGU 
they afford of the application of natural laws to the wants of men, 
follow them solely as a means of heaping up more wealth, or an 
the best for want of other occupation : to the evils of such a 
condition not only onr statesmen, but also our people, ate rapidly 
awakening and the disease being once acknowledged, 1 believe 
the remedy will soon be applied.” 

The following sfeatenoent of one of the jurors consult- 
ed by the ConamiHaioner expressed the general sense of 
those who had heen examined. Said Mr. Mundella : — 

“I am of opinion that Knglish workman is gradually losing 
the race, through the superior intelligence which foreign Govern-, 
ments are carefully developing in tbeir artisans. ..The eduoatiuii of 
Germany is the result of a national organisation, which com- 
pels every peasant to send his ohildreu to school, and afterwards 
affords the opportunity of acquiring such toohriioal knowledge as 
may be useful in the department of industry to which they were 
destined. ..If wo are to maiutain our position m industrial com- 
petition, we must oppose to this national organisation one 
equally effective and complete; if we continue the fight with 
our present voluntary system, we shall be defeated, genera- 
tions hence we shall be struggling with ignorance, squalor, 
pauperism and crime : hut loxlh a system of national education 
made compulsory, and supplemented with art and industrial educa- 
tion. I believe within twenty, years England would possess the most 
intelligent and inventive artisans in the world.’' —(Fagea 97-98.) 

(The italics throughout! are minej 

The people aod Parliament of England recognised 
the soundness of this opinion. The Elementary Educa- 
oation Act was passed in 1870, an expenditure of many 
millions a year was agreed upon, and elementary educa- 
tion made compulsory. The provision for supplementing 
this education with industrial and technical education 
was slower to come, but come it did. England has made 
a great deal of provision since then for imparting teohuical 
and scientific education in her schools, oolieges and 
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ljuiversifcfefl. The number of the^e latter haR been raieed 
h-ori) 18G0 from nine to eighteen. It U this which haa 
enabled England to maintain her high rosition and to 
kc.ep up her industrial Lminenee. It ia this which has 
eiijihled her to fight iiho splendid fight she bus fought in 
this war. For, tnougn every lover of liberty rnuafc 
rejoice at the invaluable help which the United States of 
of America are now giving to the cause of freedom, it is 
but bare justice to say that, unprepared though England 
was before the war, it is British brains and British 
technical skill united no doubt with Frencdi brains and 
French technical skill, and supported by British and 
French hearts of steel, that have enabled Britain and 
France to baffle Germany, and made it posaiblo for the 
the Allies to achieve a final victory. And v^t as the 
reports of the various departmental committees of ‘ the 
Committee on Oommercial and Industrial Polir^v after the 
♦Vdi" show, the wisdom aud expoiiouco of England is 
*oudIy calling for “ widespread and far-reaching changes 
In respect of primary and secondary education and 
^pprenticoshfti,” and for * bettor technical atid art educa- 
tion,' for her people in order that bar industrial position 
after the war may be quite secure. 

I havG referred at length to the history of the 
P^^ogress of education, both general and technical, in 
England, as it has a great lesson and an inspiration for 
^8. Oar education to-day is in many respects nearly 
as bad a condition as was England’s in I86I3 ; and, in 
Opinion, the course which was then suggested by Mr^ 
^uadella and Mr. Samuelson in the passages I have 
quoted above, is the exact course which should be 
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adopted here. It was the misfortune of India thal 
when our English fellow-subjects, who have takoc 
upOQ themselves the responsibility for the welfare o! 
the people of India, were convinced of the need of uni- 
versal elementary education in England, they did not 
introduce it at the same time in India also. If this bad 
been done, India would not have stood so far behind 
other nations as she does to-day. However the neglocti 
of the past should be made up as much as possible, by the 
adoption of prompt and effective measures cow. The nood 
for such measures has bocorao greater by the grofit 
changes which have taken place during the interval. The 
oommeroial war which has long been going on will 
become much keener after the war. India will be much 
more exposed to the competition of nations which have 
built up their in lustries upon a widespread and com- 
prehensive system of technical education, In this 
sategory coma not only the nations of Europe and 
\marica, bub also Japan. As the Government of India 
ieputed a special officer bo Japan to obtain inforraatioc 
or us, so that ‘ we may know exactly what her Govern- 
nent has done to aid her people in the notable advance 
vhich they have made,” I invite particular attention to 
ihe progress of education in that country. 

It is clearly established that the development of 
Fapanese industries has been built upon a system of 
echnical education which included everything required 
io enable her to occupy her pi oper place among the 
nanufaoturing nations of the world,” If the industries 
if India are to develop, and Indians to have a fair chance 
n the competition to which they are exposed, it 12 
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assential that a syatem of eduoatioo at least as good as 
that of Japan should ba iufcroduced in India. I am at 
one with my colleagues in urging the fundamental 
necessity of providing primary education for the artisan 
and labouring population. No system of industrial and 
technical education can be reared except upon that basis. 
But the artisan and labouring population do not stand 
apart from the rest of the community ; and therefore if 
this sine qua non of industrial efficiency and economic 
progress is to be established, it is necessary that primary 
education should be made universal. I agree also in 
urging that drawing and manual training should ba 
introduced into primary schools as soon as possible. In 
my opinion until primary education is made universal, if 
not copapulsory, and until drawing made a compulsory 
subject in all primary sobooU, tho foundation of a satis- 
iautory system of industrial and technical education will 
bd wanting. Of course this will require time. But I 
thick that that is exactly why an earnest endeavour 
should be made in this direction v<7ithout any further 
avoidable defay. 

Sir Frederick Nicholson says in his Note on Japan 

“ The leap at education which the whole nation has made 
under the compulsory system is shown by the fact that while the 
primacy school syatem was only formulated in 1872, oy 1873 the 
number at these schools had already reached 28 percent., by 1S33, 
by 1893, 69, and in 1904, 93 per cent, of children of a school- 
going age.” 

This furnishes us with an estimate of the time that 
^iil be needed and also an exhortation to move forward, 
^^is Upon this basis that industrial and technical educa- 
tion now rests in Japan, But tho two kinds of instruc- 
tion have grown together thoro, and so I think they 
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should largely grow together here also. Towards this 
end, I should connect the nooasures of industrial and 
technical education which my colleagues have propoaed, 
a little further with the system which already exists in 
the country, I would utilise the existing schools k 3 
far as possible not only for imparting a progressiva 
course of drawing, but also for offering an optional 
course in elementary physics and obemistry, and 
carpentry and amitViy. I would suggest that the 
Directors of Public Instruction of each proviuoe may 
be asked, in consultation with the Directors of Indus- 
tries, to rcicommend changes in the curricula of the 
sohoola, primary, secondary and high, with a view 
to make them practical, so that they may form a part of 
the syatom of technical education. 

I oannoCi close this portion oi my note better than 
by adopting, wi-li necessary modifications, the conclua- 
ing remarks of Mr. Samuelson on the subject of tschiiusl 
education : — 

‘‘ Iq conclusioa I have to state my deep oonviotion that the 
people of India expect and demand their Govornmoiit the 
design, organisation, and execution of BystemHi^iio technical 
education, and there is urgent need for it to bestir itself, for uiber 
nations have already sixty years’ start of us, and have produ^.ea 
several generations of educated workmen. Even if we begin 
to-morrow the technical education of all the youths of tweiv 
years of ago who have received sound elementary education, it wn 
take seven years before these young men can commence 
practical business of life, and then they will form but an 
cant minority in an uneducated mass. It will take fifteen ye 
before those children who have not yet begun to 
elementary education shall have passed from the age of < to .a 
represent a completely trained generation; and 
will find leas than half of their comrades educated. In the ra ^ 
nations, therefore, we shall find it bard to overtake the sixty y 
we have lost. To-morrow, then, let us undertake with all ene % 
our neglected task ; the urgency is twofold,-~a small propoJito 
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out youth hau received elementary, but no technical education : 
for that portion let ue at once organise technical schools in every 
small town, technical colleges in every largo town, and a technical 
univoraity in the metropolis. The rest ol the rising generation has 
received no education at all, and lor them let us at once organise 
elemeLtary education, even if compulsory.” 

The Training of Mechanical Engineers. 

I fully agree wifch my eolloagua^ to the neoest^ifcy 
of a full measure of practical works<hnp training for 
artisans, foremen and mechanical engineers. But f 
have doubts whether the system they propose would 
give sufficient general liberal education to even would-ba 
mechanical engineers. I also apprehend that the schools 
attached to railway workshops will not admit of a suffi- 
cient number of Indians obtaining training in them. My 
colleagues also say that as the development of the country 
proceeds the number of student.^ will increaRO. I join 
with them, therefore, in rpcomraending that the existing 
engineering colleges should make provision for the higher 
technical instruction of mechanical and electrical 
engineers. would only add that sub=«tanbial grants 
should be given to those colleges for this development 
and the standard of education demanded of the meoha- 
>Hcal engineers whom they are to educate should nob be, 
inferior to that of a B. Sc, in Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of London. This would be host secured by attaching 
these colleges to Universities, where this is nob already 
the case. 

There are at present only two teaching Universities 
India. I hope that the Calcutta University will soon 
develop further teaching functions. In niy opiuTOC every 
tsaching University should be encouraged to provido 
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instruction and training in mechanical, and electrical 
engineering under itsi own arrangemonta. The nee'lofl 
measure of workshop practice can be provided by 
arrangementa with railway and other workshops existing* 
in or near the cities or towns where they exist ; and where 
this may not he feaoible, they should be encouraged to 
establish sufficiently largo workshops to be run on com- 
mercial lines as a part of the’r engineering departments. 
Under such an arrangement the students will be able to 
spend their mornings in the workshops and their after- 
noons at the classes at the University, they will live iti an 
atmosphere of culture, and will cultivate higher aims and 
ideals than they are likely to, in schools attached to rail- 
V7ay workshops. As our mechanical engineers are to play 
a great part in the future development of the country, it 
seems to me highly desirahl i Miat they should combine 
culture and character with expert knowledge and 
technical skill. And nothing is bettor calculated to 
ensure this than that they should be brought up under 
the elevating influences of a University and should bear 
its hall-mark. 

I would also recommend that provision for the train* 
ing of electrical engineers should bo made simultaneously 
■with that for mechanical engiuears, and should not ba 
postponed to an indefinite future date. I think it will 
not be long before electrical manufactures will be started 
in India. The need for these ia fully pointed out in fcha 
chapter on the industrial deficiencies of India. The use 
of electrical meohinery is steadily growing, and will grow 
at a more rapid rate in the future ; and, if even for 
present^ requirements, we leave it to the managers of 
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eleofcrical underfcakinga to train fcheir own men, we shall 
be driving an increasing niimher of Indian youtha to go 
abroad to be trained as oleotrioal engineers. 

Higher Technological Training. 

I agree with my oolleaguas that it is urgently 
necessary to prepare for a higher technological tiaining 
which will provide the means Vv hereby the science 
students of the colleges atliliated to the Universities may 
learn to apply bhair knowlodge to industrial uses, and 
that the aim pleat way of meeting this demand will be to 
expand the engineering colleges by cho creation of new 
departmejQiaiiU' the higher bechuical iriatiruction of mecha- 
nioal and electrical engineers. But I doubii whether it 
would bo best to add departments of general technological 
chemistry to these engineering colleges whore they are 
not parts of a teaching University. Whore they are nob, I 
think that they should be developed into full colleges of 
angineering, by provision being made for teaching other 
branches of engineering in them, such ns railway 
angineering, and sanitary auginoeriug, for which no satis- 
factory proy78ion exists here at present. 

As regards the teaching of general technological 
chemistry, I would recommend that Lhis should be deve- 
loped at the teaching Universities and at firat-rata 
colleges affiliated to Universities. Every one of these 
has a more or less well equipped laboratoryi and by 
special grants, such as are given by the Board of Educa- 
liion to Universities and University Colleges in the United 
Kingdom, they should be helped to strengthen their staffs 
ftnd to improve their laboratories for this purpose. We 
should thus give a practical value to the teaching of 
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chemistry whinh is going on at present in our coHcgea, 
In view of the indiiatrial expansion which we expect, the 
demand for students trained in general technological 
chemistry is likely to ba vary great. If provision is 
made for teaching it at the Universities or University 
Colleges, a much larger number of students is likoH’ 
to be attracted to it than if it is made at the engineering 
colleges. A sufficient number of scholsrshi’ns and follovv- 
flhips should he provided at every one of tljese institu- 
tions to attract and encourage bright students to devote 
themselves to the subject. 

Imperial Engineering Colleges or an Imperial 
Polytechnic Institute. 

My colleagues think that it will ho necessary 
ultimately, if not in the immediate future, to proviile 
India with educational institutions of a more advanced 
character. They think that, for some t’me to come, the 
demand for this higher training can best be met by the 
provision of scholarships to enable students to proceed 
abroad ; but that as soon as our foregoing recommend- 
ations have had time to develop their full effect, it would 
be advisable (o proceed further and establish at least two 
imperial colleges of the very bigbesfc grade, one of which 
should cover every branch of engineering, while the other 
should ba devoted mainly to metallurgy and mineral 
teobnology, the developments of which are certain to ba 
on a very extensive scale. They say that this ideal 
should always be kept in sight as the goal. 

I agree with my colleagues that in the immediate 
future the demand fqr the higher training here oontem* 
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plated can only be mefc by tlie provision of J^obolarabips 
to enable students to proceed abroad. I j;o further. 
I think that even when wn linvt) <\stablia)idd out 
proposed hitjher colloges, we shall have to send 
our best scholars abroad to improve and perfect their 
knowledge. With all the provision for hif^hor edu- 
cation wliicli Japan has uaade in her own country, she 
has continued to send a laif'o number of )»er students 
abroad. Tne Japanese Year Book for 19 L7 showa that 
there were 2,213 lyiigalmsci or (oreign-goin^ students, 
staying abroad in 1915 — the bulk of them in the United 
States of Ainorioa. The number of students of both sexes 
which Japan has sent to Europe and Anjerica since the 
opening of the country to foreign intercourse must reach 
enormous figures, says the same Year Book, especially 
when studenrs who have gone abroad at their own 
expense are included. The demand for expert knowledge 
and technical skill will ho so great in Indin, if wm are to 
achieve in any measure the progress we desire, that it is 
desirable th^t the provision for scholarships should he 
greatly increased, and students should bo largely selected 
as is done in Japan, from among those who have done 
teaching work for some years after completing their 
academic course. 

But after all that may be done in this diiection, the 
large needs of the education of the youth of a country 
^hich is equal to the whole of Europe minus Russia 
cannot be met in this manner. Those needs, and the 
Vast possibilities of development which lie before us 
demand that at least one first class Imperial Teclmologi- 
cbI or Polytechnic Institute should be established in 
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ladia without auy furtbor’delay. Indiau public opinion 
has long aud earnestly pleaded fot: the esLab liBiiment of 
such ati institute in the country, as witness the redolu- 
tions of the Indian National Cjugress and the Indian 
Industrial Conference, and of various Provincial Con- 
gresses and Conferences. Here again Japan furnisbos U3 
an example. Japan recognised the need and value of a 
similar institution when she started on her present 
career. 

“When Iwakura’a embassy was in Lmdon in 1872, tho 
attention of Mr. (now Marquis) Ito was drawn to the advisaoility 
of starting an engineering college in Tokyo to tram men for the 
railways, telegraphs and induaicies which were to be startsi in 
Japan, and he procured, through a Glasgow Professor, the services 
of Mr. Henry Dyer to organise this college, eventually merged m 
the Uuiveisuy of Tokyo,” (The Educational System of Javan oy 
W. H. Sharp, 1006, page 20G.) 

Since then Marquis Ito has repeatedly spoken of tbo 
eotablishment of this college as one of the most 
important factors in the development of Japan, since 
from it have come the majority of enginfers who are 
now working tho resources and industries of that country. 
(Japan by the Japanese, pa^o 65.). Mr. Dyer was 
assisted by a number of foreigners to whom Japanese 
wore added as soon as possible. Toe course then 
extended over six years, the last two years being spent 
wholly on practice. The college being under tho Public 
Works Department, the students had the run of all tbe 
engineering establishments and works under its control: 
aud graduates who were sent abroad for farther work 
invariably distinguished themselves. 

I earnestly hope that with the distressful record, to 
which our Bjporli beard witness, of all the loss 
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Buffering which India has undergone owing fco the wanb 
of sufficient and satisfactory provision for teohninal 
and technological instruction in this country, tho 
Government will he pleased not to delay any further the 
iustitubion of an Imperial Polytechnic Institute in India- 
This is absolutely demanded in the interests of the 
country and the large recommendations whicii we make 
for industrial development. 

My oolleaguea have recommended tliab there should 
be at least two imperial colleges established, on j to cover 
every branch of engineering, and tho other to ho devoted 
mainly to metallurgy and mineral technology, [ think 
both these departments should be combined in one 
polytechnic institute, and that all important branches of 
chemiatry should be provided for in tho third dopartmenb. 
My colleagues have not recommended an imperial college 
of chemistry, evidently because they have recommended 
the institution of a separate service for chemistry, litven 
assuming that a separate service is to bo constituted for 
chemistry, it cannot bo accommodated batter for its 
headciuarters*bhan as department of the Central Imperial 
polyteohnio Institute of India. 

Under tho heading of Miacollaneous Educational 
Proposals my colleagues refer to the oueation of prov.mng 
for training in navigation and marina engineerinf.. I 
hope this will he done at an early date. I do not share 
‘he doubts of my oolleagues that tho industry of ship- 
huilding is not likely to be materialised for some time in 
India. I hops that, considering the huge votnme of 
import and export trade of India and oonsidorlug also 
indigenous resources for ship-build’.ng, wit ^ ose 
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that exist in tlia country at present and those that are 
likely to 1)9 developed, in tho near future, t^hip-building 
should be flpe(!ially encouraged by the Government, even 
if it rdiould bo neoossary for some time to import 
plates and sections from abroad. And for this reason I 
think that a school should be started in India at an 
early date to train people in navigation and marine 
erjgineering. 


Commercial Education. 

Among otlier proposals my colleagues have drawn 
attention to tlio importance of commercial education. 
While the good work of the Sydenham 

College of Commerce, they say : — 

“There )h a strongly expressed desire for similar oolloges in 
other parrel of India, and we think that the uohar iLdi.tti Univer- 
sities might well consider the possibility of sati.sfyiug this demiind. 
Industry and oommerco are bound lo go on expanding with 
r ipidityi and they will bo glad to pay a higher prico for niJre 
effihent empl ’yees ” 

I entirely agree with this opinion. But I tiiink 
that in view of the great and growing importance ui 
commercial education, the GoVernmant should invite 
the Universities to establish Commercial Collegas and 
should help them to do so by subslaDtial grants. I 
would reproduce here wbao I wrote in 1911 on this 
subject : — 

“ The importanoo of oommeroial education, that is, a special 
training for the young men who lutead to devote thomsslves to 
commercial pursuits — as a factor in national and mteraational 
prugress — is now fully recognised in the advanced countries of fte 
Wodt, Those nations of the West which are foremost in the com- 
merce of the world have devoted the greatest attention to conime'^' 
cial education. Gdcmany was the first to recognise the neoessiiy 
and usefulness of this kand of education. America followed sun> 
'SO did Japan ; and during the last fifteen years England has fulu 
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made up its defioioncy in insiitufcioDs for cominercuil oducatun 
The UiuversiMCri of Birmingham and Mamthe-^tor have special 
FacuUioP of Commerce with tha Diploma of Bachelor of Commerce. 
Sohau the Uaiversiiy of Leeds. ' Pcuict^sor Lees-Smiih, who came 
to India two years ago at the invitatio;! r f the Government of 
Bombay, in addressing the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras 
fc.iid ; — ‘ The leaders of couimorce and uusiuchs need to oa soieiui- 
fi.'ally trained just as a doctor or a! barrister or profest^ioiial 
man 12. . . Modern experience shows us that business requires 

administrative capacity of the very highest type. It needs not 
merely technical knowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with 
now situations, of going forward at the right moment and of con- 
trolling labour. These are just the qnalitios which Universities 
have always claimed as being their special business to foster ; and 
we therefore gay that if you are going to fulfil any of the hopes 
which were hold out yesterday by your Presidonr, if you are going 
to take into your own hands the control of the coinnioree of this 
nation, then you must produce wide-mindcd, cnt. rpnsii.g men of 
initiative, men who aro likely to bo produced by 1I10 University 
Fiieulties of Commerce. The University Faonity of Ctimmerce is 
intended, of course, to train the judgment and to mould the minds 
U men. It is claimed that although it must g:vo nnm.irily a 
liberal education, it is possible to give that education which has a 
direct practical bearing on business . , . That kind of man 

(a man so trained) has immense possibilities in the world of 
^^ommerco ; he ir t,ho kind of man on whom you must depend to 
lead you in the industrial march in the future,*'’ 

When it; is remembered thafe the export and the 
trade oT India totals up more than 300 millions 
every year, it can easily be imagined what an amount of 
0n3ployn50|3t can be found for our young men in the 
Vaiious branches of commerce, in and out of the country, 
satisfactory arrangements can be made to impart to 
the necessary business education and training. 
00^*6 also the experience and practice of Japan afford us 
fi^iffance and advice. Higher commercial education has 
*»ada great progress in Japan during the last twenty 
Before the end of the last century the candidates 
sought advanced commercial education at the Tokyo 
%h 0 r Commercial School exceeded a thousand a year, 
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though the school could Rccomtuodate a much smaller 
uumher then. Since 1901 Higher Comnoercial Schools 
have been established at Osaka, Kobe, Nagasake and 
Yamaguchi and at the Waseda University. In banks 
and other firms, graduates of commercial shools have 
been employed to an increasing extent every year. 
'Formerly it was held that no advanced education was 
needed for a merchant I But to-day stern reality shows 
that the managements of any large-scale enterprise must 
be undertaken only by the highly educated.' Experience 
in Japan has shown that though in the earliar years, 
the talented youth of the country sought places in official 
circles, as commerce and industry began to grow even 
those who had made a special study of politics and 
law not infrequently chose to enter the commercial 
world ; and 1 believe that in view of the industrial 
development which our recommendations foreshadow, 
if a College of Commerce is established in every major 
province of India, a number of our young lawyers, who 
'find the bar overcrowded,' will be glad to take advantage 
of such education and become efficient means of pro* 
moting the growth of industry and commerce in the 
country, 

Land Acquisition in relation to Industries. 

Section 39 of the Land Acquisition Act lays down 
that the previsions of sections 6 to 37 (both incluslvel 
shall not be put in force in order to acquire land 
any company, unless with the previous oousent of 
the Local Government, and section 40 of the Adi 
says that such concent shall not be given unless 
4be Local Government be satisfied by an inquiry held 
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ag heroinafter provided, — {a) thab suoh acqiiisioion is 
needed for the conatrochioa of Hcme work, and (b) 
thab Piioh work is likely to prove useful to the publio.'* 
Thera is no appeal against an order of the Local 
Government giving its consenfc to the acquiaibion of 
HDy land on the ground that it is likely to prove uaeful 
to the public, and complaint baa been made that the 
power given by the Aob to the Local Government has 
been misused. I know of one instance whoro this power 
was used two or three years ago to acquire land to enable 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to establish a 
club and recreation ground. The protest of the unfortu- 
nate house-owners who were dispossessed wore unheeded. 
Jti cannot be disputed therefore thab bha section as it 
stands has been differently inborprebed. A remedy may 
be provided against its being further misinterprelod by 
having the expression “ is likely to be useful to the 
public ” qualified by an amending Act. But however 
that may bo, I do not share the doubt whether that Act 
can be fairly usgd by a Local Government on behalf of an 
industrial company. I think it cannot be. 

Nor can I join my colleagues in making the rocom- 
®6ndabion that the Local Government may acquire land 
compulsorily from private owners on behalf of an 
•odustrial concern, even in the circumstances and under 
the conditions specified by them. The Indian Act is 
framed on the analogy of the English Acts on the subject 
^f the compulsory acquisition of land for public purposest 
^f the expression “ likely to be useful to the public is 
fotarpreted in the manner in which it would be interpret- 
under the English Acts, there will be little room left 
29 
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for doubt as to its meaning. Describing the sooue of 
the Lands Clauses Acts, the Encyclopaedia of the Lawa 
of England (Vol. 8, pages 3-6), says : — 

" The provisions as to the incorporation of the Lands Clause? 
Acta apply to all Acts ant.horising the purchase of lands whether 
general or local. Such Acts fail int.o three classes : — 

1. Acquistiou of lands for purposes of national defence or 
general Government. 

2. Acquisition of lands for public purposes of a local or 
municipal character. 

3. Acquisition of lands by corporations or individuals for com- 
mercial purposes of public utility. * 

Dealing with 3, i c., Commercial purposes of public 
utility, it says : — 

"Under this head fall the bulk of the special, local, ^nd 
personal acts which incorporate the Lands Clauses Acts. They 
fall into the following main classes : — 

1. Cemeteries. 

2. Electric lighting, effected by provisional orders confirmei 
by statute. 

9. Gasworks. 

4. Harbours. 

5. Markets and Fairs. . 

6. Waterworks. 

7. Bailwa>s and light Railways. 

8. Tramways. 

In all cases, except that of ordinary railways, these under- 
takings can, under general Acts, be entrusted to municipal bodies. 

A glance at the list given above is sufficient to show 
that every one of the commercial objects for which laud 
may be required is an object of public utility i. e. ooa 
to the benefit of which every member of the public has 
an equal right with every other member, by oomplyi*^^ 
with the rules which may be prescribed therefore. 
test of it is clearly indicated in the last sentence which 
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vays that ”in all casep, excenfc that of ordinary raiivvays 
‘heso Il:l«lGrtakin^?a can, under general Act?, bo entruRted 
t.o municipal bodiea.” The justification for depriving 
^ man of his property against his will may ho found in 
the fact that it is being done for the benefit of any 
individual or group of individuals, bub for the benefit of 
ilie public of which he hIro is a niember, and that he will 
*10 entitled to share the benefit of the undertaking as much 
as any other person. Whore an undertaking is nob 
"likely to be useful to the public,” in the sense indicated 
above, the provisions of the Act, or the power of the 
Governnoent, cannot in my opinion be rightly used to 
compulsorily acquire land for it. In my opinion when 
an industrial concern, the members of which have the 
right to shut out every one outside their body from 
participation in the benefit of their business, desires to 
acquire land, it must do so by exchange, negotiation or 
ncoral suasion. 

Industrial Finance. 

We were^isked to report in what manner Govern- 
ajenb could usefully give encouragement to industrial 
iievelopment by direct or indirect financial assistance to 
‘Oduatrial enterprises. We are all agreed that the lack 
oi financial facilities is at present one of tlie raosn serious 
^'ffioultiea in the way of the extension of such industries, 
that it is necessary that much greater banking 
should be provided than exist at present. We 
come to the unanimous conclusion that along wi(h 
other measures of assistance which we have to re- 
commend, the establishment of industrial banks, working 
OQ approved lines, would be a potent means of removing 
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these diffieulties and of affording help to industrialititfl 
and that such difficultios are of sufficient national im- 
porbauee to justify Government assistance. The reoeni; 
establishment of the Tata Industrial Bank is a matter of 
sincere Hatiafaction. But there is need for more institu- 
tions of the same class. And it is because we had not 
sufficient material before us to enable us to formulate a 
deffnite scheme for industrial banks, that wo have rocora- 
mended that an experr, committee should be appointod 
at the earliest possible date 

“ to consider what additional banking facilities aro necessary 
foe the initial and for the current fioanoe of industries ; what form 
of Goverumeut. aasiatauce aud oonttol will be required to eiisute 
their extension on sound liues as widely as pos&iob thcoughuui 
Che country ; and whether they should bo of provincial or of 
imperial scope, or whether both those forma might not be comOiued 
in a group of institutions working together.” 

As the adequate extension of iaiiuatrial banka will 
be a matter of time we have recommended a schema to 
meet the need experienced by middle-class induatrialislis 
for current finance. I do not quite like the scheme, as it 
involves too much of spoon-feeding. But as it is profas- 
sadly a temporary arrangement, I raise no objection bo it 
I only hope that its acceptance will not in any way delay 
the adoption of a scheme of regular industrial hanks, and 
that it will be unnecessary to continue this temporary 
scheme very long. 

If industrial development is to take place on any 
thing like the large scale which our Report conteoi 
plates, nothing is more important than that regula^^ 
banking facilities should be multiplied manifold, and 
as early as may be practicable. To clear the ground ot 
this it is necessary to lemove some misconcepfi^^ 
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Sinoa the failures of certain Indian banks in 1913 and 
1914; an opinion has grown up in certain circles that 
Indians lack the capacity to manage joint-stock banks. 
When those failures occurred certain foreign papers held 
these Swadeshi banks up to ridicule. That there were 
mistakes both of policy and of management in the case 
of some of these hanks is indisputable. But these mis- 
takes should not be exaggerated, and they should nob be 
made the basis of an indisoriminating condemnation of 
Indian capacity for joint-stock hanking and for extolling 
the capacity of Europeans for such business. A 
certain number of failures has been a common 
'eature in the history of joint-stock banking in 
Borland and America as well. Englishmen regard 
Bank of England, and with pardonable pride, as the 
greatest financial institution in the world: and yet even 
that institution — that safest bank in the whole of the 
United Kingdom — has had its share of vicissitudes, 
Frond 1819 to 1890, the Bank of England came to 
the verge of batikruptoy every ben years” (History of 
th Bank of England by Dr. Andreades, page 404), while 
the list of Banks that failed in England is of enormous 
length. To mention only a few, during the years 1791 
I'0 1818 about a thousand banks suspended operations in 
England. In the financial depression of 1839, 29 banka 
out of existence, out of which 17 had never paid 
dividend. In the year 1862 the Limited Liability 
was passed, and within the space of three years 
;^00 companies were formed with a nominal capital of 
j^U4 million poundsj of which 270 failed shortly after- 
This was followed by a financial cricis in which 
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a laK^a number of ba'ike failed, and the greatest of tlietr,, 
Overend Gurney, witli liabilities of £ 18,727,917 closo! 
its doors on the mornirig of what is known in the hif^tovy 
of banking in England, as the Black Friday. Other 
banka failed also. The estimated liability of the various 
failures amounted to 50 millions and the losses ware ahe 
veiy great. In 1890 the great firm of Baring Brothers 
which had holpod the Bank of England out of its difr 
cultiea in 1839, failed. Hava those numerous failure’ 
led to any general oo»idomnation of Englishmen as bein', 
unfit to manage joint-stock banks? Why than shoultl 
the failures of a few banks started by Indians lead tc 
any such general inference being drawn against them 

Let us now turn to the history of banking in India 
The first joint-stock bank was started in 1770 by Messrs 
Alexander and Go. It was called the Hindustan Bank 
Id issued notes. These notes, though not recognized h] 
the Government, obtained a local circulation which 
occasionally reached 40 .or 50 lakhs. They were recei^^eii 
for many years at all the public offices in Calcutta, 
scarcely excepting treasury itself. This bank failed ia 
1832. In 1806 was established the Bank of Bengal, bu5 
it received its charter of incorporation in 1809. Tha 
East India Company contributed one-fifth of the capital 
and appointed three of the Directors. Since 1809, fttiJ 
more particularly from 1813 when the ^ch was paBse- 
which removed certain restrictions from European' 
settling in India, banking received a stimulus and savera 
banka were established. Between 1829 and 1833 ioob 
of these agency houses failed. In 1838 a joint-stoc 
bank named the Union Bank was started. It was intend 
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6d to aCford in tha monay inarkot that laoilioy wblah the 
Bank of Bengal owing to its oliarber could not afford, 
bank failed in January 1848, although long before that it 
was known to be in a hopelessly insolvent state.’' " The 
dividends it declared and of which it made so groat a 
parade were taken not from the capital, for that had gone 
long before, but from tho deposits that people wore still 
confiding enough to make.” “The bank had indiscrimi- 
nately invested in indigo and the Directors freoly helped 
themselves to the bank money. "On one Flnglish firm were 
debtors to the bank of 24 lakhs of rupees, one-fourth of 
the vchole capital of the bank, and another firm had taken 
cash credits to the amount of IG lakhs of rupuos. There 
were scandals oormected with tho failure of tho first 
Benares Bank in 1849 Tho Bank of Bengal itself 
violated its charier in the crisis of 1829 32. Tho firafe 
Bank of Bombay was established in 1840, fho Bank of 
Madras in 1843. These banks were established under 
conditions similar to those of the Bank of Bengal, with 
the East India Company as a share-holder of one-fifth 
of the capital. In 1868 the Bank of Bombay failed. 
A Commission was appointed to enquire into the causes 
of the failure. The Beport of the Commission which 
was published in 1869, ascribed the failure to the follow- 
ing causes : — 

“ (a) The Charter Act ' which removed many roatriotions con- 
tained in the former Act and permitted the Bank to transact 
husinees of an unsafe character 

“ {b) ‘ The abuse of the powers * given by the Act ‘ by weak 
and unprincipled seoretaties'; 

*' (c) The negligence and incapacity of the Directory ; 

“ (d) The very exceptional nature of the times.” 
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Sir C. Jackson (President} of fclie Commission) 
summed up bis views on this poinb in tbe diobum bbat— 

*' The great lesson the failure taught waa that binka should 
not laud money on promissory noies in a single name or on joiu& 
promissory notes, when all iho parties were borrowers and not any 
of them sureties for others.”— (An Account of the Presidency 
Banks, page 31.) 

I draw attention to this with special reference to 
the staberaanb contained in paragraph 281 of our Report 
that “ we have raceived evidence in favour of a relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions of the Presidency Banks Act, 
which prevent loans from being for longer than six 
months, and require the aaouriby of two names. 

Another bank of the same name with similar rights, 
but this time without the contribution of tbe Govern- 
ment waa started in the same year in Bombay. It 
worked well till 1874, in which year appeared a famine 
n Bengal. Tbe Government balance at the Bank was 
one orore, and it was intended that 30 Ukha might be 
drawn to purchase rice from Burma for the purposes of 
relief in Bengal. The Bank was unable to pay the 
money. It did not close its doors only because the money 
was due to the Government. This incident gave rise co 
tbe Reserve Treasury system, which dates from 1876. 
In this year was also passed the Presidency Banks Aot 
which imposed important limitations on the Banks. 

Of the seven European banks that existed in India ia 
1863, all bub one have failed. That one is the Allahabad 
Bank. About 1875 five new banks were established. Of 
these only one, viz.^ tbe Alianoe Bank of Simla, Limited, 
tbe Punjab Banking Co. having been amalgamated with 
it, survive. Amongst those that failed was the Himalaya 
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Bank, Limited, which stopped payment in 1B91. Besides 
these joint-stock banks, the big banking hrm of Sir 
George Arbuthnot failed in 1907. The Bank of Burma was 
established in 1904. It failed in 1911. When it failed it 
had a working capital of a crore and 19 lakhs. It was 
found that one-third of the working capital bad been 
advanced to a firm in which the Directors were interested. 
Last of all came the failure of the Bank of Upper India. 
Indians were not responsible for the management of any 
of these banks. They were all managed by Europeans. 

Tbo history of the Indian banks for which Indians 
were responsible is neither so long nor so eventful. 
It goes back only to the year 1881 in which year 
the Oudh Commercial Bank was founded. It was 
followed by some other small banks. The Punjab 
National Bank was established in 1894. Both tbet .0 
banka have carried on their business without interruption. 
The People’s Bank of India was founded in 1901. When 
it closed its doors in 1913, it had nearly a hundred 
branches in various places, mostly in Upper India. The 
other ijl-fated institution, the Amritsar Bank, was started 
io 1904. It failed in 1913. With the year 1905— the 
iear of the partition of Bengal — began an era of new 
Swadeshi indigenous activities in India and from 190G 
there began to be establishad banka largo and small all 
over the country. These totalled 47G in J910. The 
moat important of these were the Bank of India and the 
Indian Specie Bank, started in 1906, the Bengal National 
Lank and the Indian Bank of Madras in 1907, the 
Bombay Merchant Bank and the Credit Bink of India 
m 1909, the Kathiawar ana Ahmedabad Banking Cor. 
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poration in 1910, and the Central Bank of India in 1911 
Of the eleven imporbauh banka started since 1901 'air. 
collapsed during 1913-14. Bub taking largo banks ani 
small, in all about two dozen Indian banks fulled. 
Though the failure of even one bank is a matifcor for 
regret, two dozens out of 47G cannot bo said to be a very 
large number. 

There is no doubt that in some of the hank^ 
that failed there was a fraudulent manipulation o; 
account'?, and that in others large sums of money 
were advanced to enterprises in which soma of the 
directors wore interested. Thera were also mistukos 
of policy, as for instance, in the financing of long- 
term business with short-term deposits, and th- 
sinking of far too great a proportion of those funds in a, 
single industry. Bub that the failures were duo more ts 
these causes than to dishonesty and fraud is abteatjd Ijv 
the fact that the number of criminal prosecution in 
nections with these failures hasbeofi conspicuously 

Regarding tho failures in the Punjab, Pandit Balak 
Ram Pandya, Auditor of Accounts, .Lahore, said in hi9 
written evidence submitted to us : — 

“Indeed, when W9 compare the recent bank and industrial 
failures in the Punjab with similar incidoncB in other countries, 
are astonished at the comparatively small proportion of cases id 
which tho failures in our case were due to dishonesty or selfiahuess. 
The price we have paid for our inexperience is undoubtedh heavv. 
but it is by no means heavier than what other countries have 
before us. If wo h.ive only learnt the lesson which the disasters 
of the last four years so impressively teach, there is surely no ro 
for despondency.” 

In pursuance of a recommendation contained in 
preliminary note on the scope of enquiry by the 
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Industrial Commission, a Committee was appointed hy 
the Punjab Provincial Indngtrif^s Coinmitteo to cxam»r^ 
and report upon the causes of the recent failures in 
financial and industrial enterprises in the Punjab. Their 
report throws mueVj valunhltt li^htupon the subject. The 
Committee said : — 

“ All the evidence prrduGcd before us iji-istccl cn the vvar.t of 
bupincss knowlpoge and experience in company prrmoters, man- 
agers, ana ainff aa a primary cau^e of iaiiure. Tlieie wero few 
comptil'^nt. managers, v.hethf'f of banks or cf iniuo-trial ernerm?. 
Consequently egregioiiR blunders were made, and some of the so- 
called aifahonesLy seems to us veiy like ignorance ; much of ii was 
d\? to iiuxiety to cloak losses.” 

After d«hcribiij{» the uefecta and mistakes of the 
banks, the Committee sahl : — 

Lsi-t, however, it should be imagined that the r* ale pf Sit'^dpshi 
b.'^r king and industry was altogether rc'tten, we must hasten to 
P'Mtu out. two relieving features : (n) ui the first place ibr* survival 

ibo runjab National Dank showed that a pu)el> luduiii 
directorate and staff were capable of steering a bank through 
riroumstauces as trying as ever any fiuanciai institution bad to 
lice ; (6) and again the fact, that several bank.', S'- th« lollnwing 
Ptitenieut shows, have paid in full, and others are likely to pav, 
la evidence that by no means all of the banka were inherently 
unsound.” 

(I*omit the statement because I understand that 
DQUeh more has been paid up since June 1917, wiien the 
Committee made their report.) 

Tne Committee summed up the result of their 
iovosiigation as follows : — 

“Thus, speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse 
can be referred to two fundamental causes : 

(i) The inexperience, and the defects of the machinery, 
iuevitable to the starting of every new venture ; 

(ii) The lack of palliation or rempdial action Fuch as Govrrn- 
®ent itself, or quasi Government agencies, » e,, a State-aupportod 
^*tovincial Bank, might supply.” 
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Indians need Government Support and Education 
in Banking. 

Tbia brief review would, I hope, make ifc clear ihat 
there i-J litola ground for any jjaneral diaparagemenb 
of Indiana in the noatter of joint-stock banking. It 
aiiowa that if Indiana receive (a) the sanae ayrnpathy 
and support from the Government which Europeans 
have received through the Presidency Banka and {b) 
if they also receive the necessary measure of edu- 
cation in modern banking, Indians will give as good 
an account of themselves in this branch of impor- 
tant national activity as any obi»er people have 
given. As regards the first, I would strongly rocommend 
that the question of a Central State Bank, having 
branches in every Province, should bo taken up at an 
early date. The Presidency Banks have rendered inestim- 
able service to Europeans in carrying on trade and 
commerce with India. Tuey cannot under their existing 
charter help industries. There has also been a complainli 
that even in matters of such loans as they can advance, 
and do advance to Europeans, these hanks do not easily 
accommodate Indians. This complaint found strong 
expreSbiuu at Lahore. The official Committee of Lahore 
to which reference ha.s been made before, said in their 
report : — 

“ During the crisis there was no co-operatioo between the 
Indian b.iaka ilieuii^oives, or between them English br*ukB, o 
between them and the old-fashioned Indicin banks. We 
peculiar significance to the statements made by witnesses as to ne 
position ot iha Bank of Bengal. Wnile the fact that the 
National Bank has been received on the clearing list only, o 
ever, alter surviving the crisis — shows that at present g-' 
relations do exist and that there is future possibility of better, y 
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the absence of a provincial bank probably meant the downfall of 
sound oaukd which might have oecu caved. The Bank of Bengal 
IS tuj b.g, not local in us aympathy, ignorant of provincial coudi- 
tloiis, and not susceptible to the influence of the Provincial 
(iovernmeut. The Lahore Branch was willing to help ana made 
rccoinmeudations to Calcutta, out these were rejccieu with cutt- 
D8S3, and not evoti on the deposit of Government paper would the 
Bctiik of Bengal consent to advance money to the Punjab National 
Bctnk. 


WhoQ the Government withdrew the right of isBUiug 
uoces froLQ the Presidency Banks in i860, they agreed to 
help ttiem by allowing the use of public balances. In a 
Fioauce Department memorandum of 20ch December 
1860 to the Bank of Bengal (quoted by Mr. Brunyate at 
page 81 of his “ Aocouut of tue Presidency Banks ”) the 
extent to which the Government admitted the obiigaliou 
to compensate tlie Banks for the withdrawal of the right 
of issue was indicated as below ; — 

“ The Bank (of Bengal) cannot no admitted lo have any claim 
iJS of right CO oompi,ubaiioij, but they <ice certainly in a position 
^oserviug of much consideration and one in which they may 
equitably look for all reasonable support oa the part of Govern- 
uioni.’' 


Government agreed to compensate them by giving 
them t(^oir cash balances without interest, to the extent 
of 70 lakhs to the Bank of Bengal and 50 lakhs to the 
Banks of Bombay and Madras. In practice the Bauks 
fiave been allowed to eujoy the use of much larger balances 
during the decades that have since passed. But as Mr. 
Brunyate poinia out in his book at page 99 : — 

“ Long beforo 187G ihe Secretary of State bad come to the 
coucluaion that the Banks had been suflicieutly compensated loc 
the loss of their note issue.” 

It is high time therefore that the Governmeut should 
cease to place public balances the Presidency Baukii:. 
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and bhar. the^u? halancea should he kepfj in a State Bink, 
the boiK.fita of which would he available to a larfjer 
public. 

The proposal for a single " Bank of India " to taka 
the place filled hy the three Presidency Banks was before 
the Governm ent between 18G0 and 1876. But no decision 
was arrived at on the subject. The question was taken 
up by too Il)yal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency. They exnressed no final opinion upon it, bus 
recommended biiafc it should he taken up at an eaily 
d'lra. Tney said in paragraph 222 of their Report : 

“ Wrt rngard tha queation, whatever decision may ultimately 
he arrived at upon it, as one of great importance to India, which 
debiicvcd tU3 careful and early oonsiduratum of the Secretary 
State and the Government of India. Wo think, therefore, that 
they would do well to hold an inquiry into it without delay, ind 
to appoint for this purpose a small expert body, representative 
both of oUicial and non-olTioial experienoo, with directions to study 
the whole question in India in consultation with the persons and 
bodies primarily iuterasted, such as tho Presidency Banks, and 
either to pronounce definitely against the desirability of the 
establishment of a State or Central Bank in India at the present 
time or to submit to tho authorities a concrete scheme for tb3 
establishment of such a bank, fully worked out in all its details 
and capable of immediate application.” 

This recommendation was mado in 1914. The 
consideration of ib was postponed because of the war. 
I can only express the earnest hope that it will be taken 
up as early as may be practicable. The interest of the 
country demands the early creation of an institution 
wtiioh will at onoo be the central reservoir to which all 
public balances should belong and the central fountain 
which will feed all fruitful national activities throughout 
ohe country. 
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Noti fcho leaBb imporfcanfc advantage of Lbe eafcabliah- 
aaent of a State Bank will be that adi^quate faoilitiea 
will be provided for training Indians in hanking work. 
The need for such training ia obviou«i. In paragraph 282 
of the Report nay oolleaguea say : — 

“But there is in India at present a lack of trained batik 
emplnyeefi, owing to the absenoe in the past of f^eilir.ies for oorn- 
mercial education and of any regular system of trainiug Indians 
in banking work, while the countryfolk do nos yet realise 
the advantages to themselves of organised hanking. l(\jr these 
reasons, the extension of banking in the mofna.sil has been slow. 
Where, as in the case of the Punjab, no rapid progress was made 
15 was attended with grave risks and fnilowej by disaster. There 
w si mismanagement at the headquarters of the binks, and many 
of the branches did little but receive deposits.” 

The opinion of the Ijahore Comnaittae, which I have 
quoted above, also omphaHised blie need of promoting a 
knowlage of banking hnsinesa. Here again I would draw 
attention to the marvellous development of banking in 
Japan, At the time of the Restoration in 1868 
ignorance ooncernig the methods of foreign finance, or 
of banking, or of jointatock companiea was universal, 
although Japan was not entirely without some financial 
taachiuery.” “ National Finance and economy were both 
>0 a perilous condition.” “ The Japanese had not been 
accustomad either to the combination of capital or the 
formation of corporation. They had undertaken every 
enterprise individually, and the financial businesses which 
then existed were not in a prosperous oondition.” ” Aa 
early as 1870, Mr. Hirohumi Ito (afterwards Prince Ibo), 
of the Finance Department, memorialized the Govern- 
ooent that the proper management of finance and 
sconoQQy was the foundation upon which the State affairs 
^nst be conducted, and that unless sound iustitutiona 
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\^ere egUblished for this purpose no good admlnirttrative 
resulr. bould be attained.” At his HUggeabion he \va= 
sent in the same year to America to study financial 
institutions and their working. And as the result of his 
observations Vie suVimittad to tVie Government the follow- 
ing three propositions : — 

“ First, the standard of currency should be gold; secondly, 
bonds should bo issued for the conversion of the notes ; thirdk 
coinprxniea should be established for tho purpose of issuing paper 
money.” 

After much diRcusaionfl of these and certain alter* 
native ri-opoeals, refiulfttions were (iraltort in 1371 ai'd 
promulRated with the sanction of the sovereign for 
organising National Banks. The first National Bai.t 
was established at Tokyo in 1873, and began buaioesi 
in less than ten months. It is not necessary for mo 
to trace the history of banking in Japan further than to 
say that there are now five kinds of banks in Japan, 
viewed in relation to the line of business raspectivelv 
followed, viz., (a) Home trade. (&) Foreign commerce, 
(c) Industry, id) Agriculture and (c) Colonisation ; an^a 
that in 1913 the total number of tliese banks was 2, os, 
of which 2,100 represented ordinary and savings bau " 

at the end of first half-year, and 52 in number of spo- 
cial banks at the end of tne years. The paid-up oapi » 
of these banka amounted in 1913 to 436,188,271 ys"^ 
the reserve fund to 139,109.917 yen. the total deposi 
to 10,811.884.300. 

In “ Fifty Years of New Japan ” (by Const 
Okuma. Volume I. page 532) Baron Shibusawa, t" 
President of the First National Bank, concludes 
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chapter on the development of banking in Japan as 
follows ; — 

“ Before ooncluding this essay the writer oannot refrain from 
expressing his profound satisfaction at tho fact that the small 
spring of banking business, which had been so insignifioant 
at tbe time of the Restoration, has, by a gradual process of 
accretion, become a broad, navigable river, as it is now, and hia 
conviction that this is tho result of having followed the example 
of Kuropean and American nations, to which tho Japanese are 
much indebted. Again the Japanese are very grateful for the 
valuable services of Mr. Alexander Allan Shand, now a Director of 
the Paris Bank, London, who came to Japan at the invitation of 
the Issue Department in 1872, acted as Adviser in banking to that 
Department, wrote valuable books on banking, instructed youug 
Japanese in that line and thus paved the way for the development 
of banking business in tbe country.*’ 

India was far ahead of .Japan in 1872. She stands 
far behind Japan to-day. No doubt banking in India 
to-day is far in advance of what it was in .Japan in 1872. 
Bub if it is to develop as it sliould, I would recommend 
that the Government of India should do even now what 
the Government of Japan did long ago, viz.^ take definite 
Btepa to impart the best instructions to young Indians 
in banking through the besh teachers it can appoint. 
Even if a State Bank should be slow in coming, the 
Preaidftncy Banks and other banks which receive help 
from Government, should be asked to take in a few 
Indians — perferably graduates of a College of Commerce 
■^as apprentices for higher braining in banking. 

Provincial Departments of Industries. 

I agree with my colleagues in recommending the 
creation or development of provincial Departments of 
Industries, subject to the reservations noted below : 

1. Beportt paragraph 306 (c). — I think that the 
control of tecbnicai and induetrial education should not 
80 
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be placed under this deparbtnenfc bub eibher under the 
Deparbmenb of Education or under a oommibbea jointly 
appointed by the Departmeabs of Elaoabion and Indus- 
tries. In my opinion this arrangement will secure 
that both the bheoreiioal and practical sides of technical 
and industrial education will receive suilioient abtentioD. 

The proposed multifarious other duties of the 
Diroctor of Industries will leave him little time to direct 
the work of education. It is conhoraplated (paragraph 
331 of the Report) that the Deputy Director should 
inspect institutions for technical education. It will 
not make for efficiency if the Director is made responsible 
for duties which he will evidently nob be able to perform. 

2. Report, paragraph 307 . — I think that agricultural 
engineering should be under the control of the Director 
of Agriculture. Agricultural engineering will not be 
oonfiued to " putting in power plant for agricultural 
work.” It will include questions relating to drainage 
and irrigation also. These questions are of far greater 
importance than the mechanical putting in of power 
plant, which can be carried out by the engineering staff 
with DO less efficiency if the staff be under the control of 
the Director of Agriculture than if it be under that of 
the Director of Industries. 

3. Report, paragraph 312 . — I do not think that 
the Director of Industries should be the Secretary to 
Government for commercial and industrial subjects. If 
he is, the object of referring bis proposals to the scrutiny 
of the Member in charge of the department will, I 

be largely defeated in practice. Considering that tba 
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Director will deal with large iotereats, it is desirable 
that the scrutiny should be real. 

4. Beportt paragraph 'JIS. — The salaries which 
have been proposed for the Director and the Deputy 
Director have evidently been propojied from the point of 
view that these officers will be Europeans. In my 
opinion the salaries should ho fixed from the point of 
view that they will bo Indians, and it should be provided 
that, if a E'lropeau is imported from abroad, an extra 
allowance of 25 per cent, above the salary shall be given 
aim. I would suggest that the salary of the Diroctor 
should be Rsi 1,000 rising to Rs. 2,000. 

5. Report^ paragraph 314. — The salary of the 
Deputy Director should range from Bs. 500 to Re. 1,000. 

G. Report, paragraph 317. — The salary of Circle 
Officers should range between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500. 

7* The strength of the stall' should be determined 
&fter tbe Director and Board of Industries have been 
appointed and have submitted a definite programme of 
work, 

^ ImpeFial Department of Industries. 

Report, paragraph 32L — I agree with my colleagues 
iQ recommending that Industry should have separate 
^spresentatioQ in the Executive Council of tbe Govern- 
ment of India. 

Paragraph 322, — But I voutura to doubt the 
^doessity or desirability of the proposed Indian Indus- 
^fies Board. My colleagues have described the duties 
the performance of which tbe Board is, in their 
opinion, needed. They say: — • 
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(1) “ The Imperial Department of Industries would 
control the administration of the various Acts with which 
it is conceryied” — The Member for Industry, with his 
Seoretauat, will certainly not require a Board to help 
him to do this. 

(2) “ And (i^) would be responsible for the general 
direction of the accepted industrial policy of the country, 
including technical and industrial education." — Even 
without any reference to the expected devolution of 
power to provincial Governments, the Member for 
Industry will not require the assistance of a member 
of the Board to perform this duty either. The Member 
for Edueatioo performs a similar duty in regard to 
educatioQ. In paragraph 352 of the Keport my 
colleagues state what they expect to be done under 
this head. They say : — 

“Under heads 9 aai 10 (Eiioouragemeut of iadustries, advici 
to Local Goveruments, aud ludusirial and leohnioal education) 
the only expenditure inourced by the imperial department wojl^ 
be in respect ot the staff of visiting experts, who would wori 
directly under the appropriate member uf the Induetnes Board 
The allotment of work among these should oe effected by cue cl 
them, who might oe-styled Senior Visitor. The inspectors would 
be mainly concerned with industrial sohools ; the inspection ou 
behalf of the imperial department of the higher institutions would 
be largely performed oy members of the Industries Board ana 
other high technical officers.” 

I think the proposal to appoint these imperial 
visiting experts,” entirely lacks justification. They V7iil 
be Ilka the fifth wheel of a coach. But however 
that may be, all that members of the Industries Board 
are expected to do in this direction is to inspect tbfl 
higher institutions.” These institutions wiU be under 
provincial Governments. They are not likely to suffer 
for want of such “superior,” inspection, and the Member 
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^for Industry may be expected occasionally to honour them 
by a visit vvhou lie is out on tour. 

(3) The remaining dxities of the department would 
consist of the initiation and running of any imperial 
pioneer and research factories that 7nay be needed .'" — la 
paragraph 356 my colleagues say : — 

“ As instauoes of experimental factories which could be more 
appropriately started by imperial agency may bo cited (a) glass 
wofKs, an account of the range of experts needed, (5) wood distil- 
laiiou, which would yield results of very general application and 
should be applied to a number of different species of trees. It 
would be for the Industries Board to decide on the best site for the 
factory in each case, and to determine the exact object of the 
experiment which should be placed in charge of a suitable 
ppecialist.” 

I do not ace any reason why both these suggested 
factories should not be started as provincial under- 
takings in any province where conditions may be consi- 
dered to be suitable for them. But assuming that they 
may be started as imperial factories, surely the Member 
for Industry, acting on expert opinion and advice, may 
be trusted to sanction such an experiment without the 
assist^Doe of the proposed Board. 

(4) The management of full scale Government fact- 
ories."* — Presumably each such factory will have its 
manager or superintendent. When many such have been 
started, the need for appointing a general superintendent 
of such factories may be considered. But a b)ghly-paid 
officer like a member of the proposed Board should not be 
Required in oonneotion with the work. 

(5) The framing of schemes for assisting private 
-^Uerprhe of a class for lohich an imperial agency would 
^0 required." — The Member for Industry should be trusted 
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tio do this, when ili beoomea necessary to do it. It should 
be left generally to the provinoial Governments to assist 
private enterprise whenever it may be held to he desira- 
ble. The policy should, in my opinion, be to avoid 
creating a class o£ enterprise for which an imperial agoucy 
would be required. 

(6) ''The supply of stores ** — For this a very large— 
perhaps unduly large — staff consisting of a Controllei 
General, four Deputy Controllers, seven Assiatanh Con- 
trollers, six Inspectors, 20 Aaaiatanc Inspectors, and a 
Supervisor of Stores Contracts is proposed. It does not 
seem that any room is left for work for any member of 
the Industries Board here. 

(7) “ The collection and dissemination of commercial 
and industrial inforiuation ,'* — For this also there is a 
separate highly-paid Director, and it is proposed to givrf 
him two highly-paid Deputies for Calcutta and Bombay. 

(8) “ And the direction of such scientific and techni- 
cal services and departments as come under its control."-- 
Every imperial service and department which may be 
constituted will have its appropriate head. With suob 
head it should require little direotion from outside. Such 
direction and general control as may be desirable can be 
exercised by the Member for Industry. 

For all these reasons I think the creation of 
imperial executive Board of Industries is not necessary 
In my opinion an advisory Board should be constituted 
here also, as it will be in the provinces. It may consist 
of members largely elected by the Legislative Council and 
partly nominated by the Government. This will mean 
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a Baving of over 2 lakhs a year in salaries alone. Bub 
not the least important advantage of dropping the pro- 
posed Board would be that the Member for Industry 
would not be left without the oharge of any specilio 
branch of work, as he would he under the proposal of my 
colleagues (paragraph 323). The ditfieulby that nay 
colleagues have felt in recommending where to locate 
the Board of Industries (paragraph 328) strengthens the 
doubt of its necossity. They say : — ‘ We feel compelled to 
recommend that the headquarters of the Board should ba 
with the Government of India.” They “ fully realise 
from the unsatisfactory experience of the past, the 
imperative necessity of keeping the activities of the 
Board in close touch with the industrial life of the 
country.” But they think “ that this noed will be largely 
met by the fact that the officers controlling ths various 
departments under it would ha working in largo indus- 
trial centres, while the members themeelvos would also 
have had oonsiderable industrial experience and would 
tour regularly.” They have also found it difficult to 
Select an industrial centre as the headquarters of the 
Boar^, without introducing a bias that might react 
n nfavourably on other centres.” My colleagues therefore 
re coociled themselves to the idea that the Indian Indus- 
tries Board should be moving up to Simla and down bo 
D elhi every year with the Government of India. Bub 
this does not seem to me to be a business-like arrange- 
ment. 

Direction of Chemical Research. 

I am doubtful as to whether the general direction of 
chEmical research should be left to the Imperial Depart- 
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meat of Indusfariea. (Bsporb, paragraph 324.) Id my 
opinion it should ha vested in the FaouUy of Chemistry, of 
the Chemistry Department of the Imperial Polytechaio 
Institute, which I have recommetided. It seems tome 
anomalous and unscientiho to entrust the direction of 
soientiho research to an executive Gavarnment machinery 
like the proposed Imperial Department of Industries. I 
fear that the " distinguished chemist ” who may ba 
attached be the department, will develop in him more and 
more of an executive head and lose more and more of tha 
scholar. At present a chemist who has completed ao 
investigation is himself responsible for it and free to 
publish it. In the scheme proposed this freedom will be 
taken away from him. The judgment of the Chief 
Chemist will deoic(e whether the result of any particular 
research work may or may not be published. 

This is the age of specialisation. In order to aobieve 
the highest distiuction as a scientist, a man must specialiBe 
in some particular branch of science. lo will be difficult 
if not impossible, to find a chemist, who will be equally 
strong in more branches of ohoraistry. Generally speak- 
ing, the Chief Chemist will not therefore be oompateafi 
to pass final judgment upon researoh relating to any 
branch other than his own. Dr. Bose must be the judge 
of Dr. Bose. It would be impossible for a man li^® 
him -to work, when an official however emioeob » 
eoientist he may be in bis own particular subject, will 
have the power to reject or aooept his work. 

In the note submitted to us by Mr. Puran Sinfib of 
the Debra Dun Forest Research Institute, he has 
forward a st rong arg ument againglL r esea rch under tbi 
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officer. The oonaiderationa 
jrged by him marib abteobion. Ho says : — 

‘*(1) Soieutifio and industcial reBeacoh when oaccied on by 
jovernment deparimeiita, dooa not become aa popular as it would 
)ti if It were aattooiaied with the Uuiversitieti. 

“ (‘i) The work o£ the University professor, unlike that of the 
jjverumont official, la open to public criticism and valuation not 
inly at the hands of laymen but before the other Universities of 
he world. This accounts for thq high standard of University 
vork, a standard which it is the pride of the professor to maintain, 
lot only for the sake of his own good name, but for the reputation 
)£ the University to which he belongs. A Government official, on 
he other hand, has to keep a limited circle satisfied with bis work, 
md his reputation whoa once made in that ciroje, runs little risk 
)f oemg marred, as he is safe under the protectiou of his official 
jest. 


“ (3) Up to this time in no country which encourages scientific 
research has it been possible for any one to aspire to the dignity of 
1 professor of a University without having first risen through the 
’inks of student and assistant. On the other band, in this country 
fve see young men fresh from Universities appointed direct to res- 
poriBible positions of research and educational work, and the 
itimulus for ever-increasing effort is in most cases lacking. 

“ (4) Research work by the agency of a Government depart- 
ment as such does not carry sufficient weight with the soieutifio 
bodies of the world. 

** (5) The research officer should be in the nature of a demo- 
cratic public man ratner than a Goverumeat official, who is bound 
become by the very nature of his ouvironmeut Moinewhat of an 

autocrat. 

** (6) Many public research institutes that have recently sprung 
Up in this country indicate a desire on the part of the people to bo 
tid of official control m order to carry on research as independently 
^8 18 at present done in the Universities of other oouuirios, Though 
*he cesire is thus indicated, yet all work m this direction 
I* Waste of energy li there exists no clearly defined and 
aacmoQiouB co-operation between Government and these private 
^uatitutes. Such institutes are bound to starve finally through 
‘oe lack of the University atmosphere, and the authority and 
'Sources, as distinct from control, of the Government at their baok. 

Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto have both the Government 
*U(i, through the Government, the people at their back. 
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“ (7) Education when given in colleges run by a (rovernment 
department such as those of Agriculture and Forests, as dHtin- 
guished from colleges affiliated to Universities, does not tend tc 
offioieiicy. The teaaher therein is neither properly responsible to 
the students and the public nor to the Government. This is 
because the Government has no means of judging the ability oi 
the professor as such. The fact that no Government selection nil 
now has proved a failure in research or in imparting scientif.o 
education is due to Government having unwittingly lent to tliem 
an authority and position which causes men of average attain- 
ments to appear as geniuses. 

“ (8) And lastly, in is a fact that no country in the W'^rld hi- 
followed the procedure adopted in this country for orgarr^-ii'S 
Bcientffio and industrial research. This point is well illur>traied 
in a recent number of ‘ Nature ’ by Mr. Hugh Robert ^Iill in 
reviewing a note on an enquiry by the Goverment of India ini' 
the relations between forests and atmosphere and soil moi‘;tnre, 
He says ; — ‘ To our mind the method adopted could produce rr 
better result than it appears to have dono In a soientifio prohlen 
suoh as was set forth, the only function of the State seems to u£ 
to be to decide that such an enquiry shall be carried out stthf 
public expense and that every facility for obtaining data shall bo 
given by all the departments and all the Government coimlof, 
local and central. It should then be handed ever to .a 
man of science, set free from all other duties aud supplied vviib 
necessary assistants. His report, when ccmplele, will be auth^ r. 
tative and epi'ch-niaking, if not final, and incidentally bis cwn 
reputation would be made or marred by bis handling of the faef*' 
The total expense would probably be no greater and the labour c( 
many public servante would not be diverted from the work let 
which they were trained. 

“This comment emphasises exactly the point I am attempt'®? 
f to bring to your notice, that scientific research must be inde- 
pendent and in the bands of the best possible men.” 

I would therefore recommeDd thai the control of 
research should he left not to the Imperial Department of 
industries but to the Imperial Polytechnic Institute, if 
ia established, or to a Science Council elected by scientists 
wciking in ihe various XJnivel^ilie8, Colleges and 
scientific institutiens in the country. The Departments 
of Industries, both proyincial and imperial, should core* 
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munioafee tibeir suggestions for research to the Institution 
or Council, and encourage the application of the results 
of researches made to industries so far as they can. 

The Organisation of Scientific and Technical 
Services. The Indian Chemical Service. 

The Imperial Industrial Service. 

In proceeding to discuss the important proposals of 
my colleagues in relation to the subjects noted above, I 
think it necessary to recall that th^ Commission was 
appointed to examine and report upon the possibilities 
of further industrial development in Irjdia and to submit 
ita recommendations with special reference to the follow- 
ing questions 

“ (.i) whether new openings for the prrfitablo employment nf 
Indian capital in oommeroo and industry can be in- 
dicated ; 

(6) whether, and, if so, in what manner, Government can use- 
fully give direct encouragement to industrial develop- 
ment — 

(i) by rendering teebuioal advice more freely available ; 

Hi) by the demonstration of the practical peesibility on a 
• commercial scale of particular industries ; 

{Hi) by affording, directly or indirectly, financial assis- 
tance to industrial enterprif'Ca ; or 

Hv) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India.’* 

In ooDoludiug the rebolution appointing ua, tho 
Government of India expressed the hope that tho Com* 
ttiisaion would '* find it possible to place their report in 
bande of the Government of India within 12 montba 
horn the date of its assembling in India.” This as 
as the terms of our reference would show that we 
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are expected to make reGommendationa as to openingg 
for tba profitable employmeut of ladiau capiual iu com- 
merce and iaduetry, which could be carried out ou an 
early date. 

Chapter III of our Report which gives a summary 
of the industrial defioiencies of India, shows how various 
and how great are the openings in which Indian capital 
can be employed, We say there : — 

“ The iiflt of industries which, though their products ate 
esseutial .liiko m peace and war, are lacking lu this country, a 
lengthy and ominous. Until they are brought into existence cii 
an adequate scale, Indian capitalists will, m times of peace, be 
deprivea of a number of profitable enterprises ; whilst m the 
event of a war which renders sea transport impossible, Indii's 
all-important industries will be exported to the risk of stoppage, 
her consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
greatest possible danger.” 

But as my colleagues say ati page 4 of our Raporrt-' 

“although much information of technical and industrial 
value will be found in the evidence of some of the expert 
witnesses ... wo have concentrated our attention 
the machinery which we propose should be set up to effect 
industrial development generally rather than on the partioulat 
industries to be improved. Tnis machinery will, we believe, dc 
what is needed for all industries and it would be useless for U3 to 
attempt to frame detailed recommendations for which technical 
enquiries by experts are required.” 

With due deference to my colleagues, I think that 
we have concentrated too much atLeotiou on the machi- 
nery which has been proposed and yet, I fear thati 
excepting the provincial and imperial Departments o( 
Industries, the maobioery proposed will not promote 
industrial development as rapidly as the oircumstaDoes 
of the situation require. The scientific and teohuio»l 
aerviceH which they recommended will, on their owo 
showing, take some time to organise, the iodustrial 
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reaearohea which they wish to promote, will take some 
ima to bear fruit. In my opinion the immediate require- 
ments of the country in the matter of industrial dovelop- 
mutit require the adoption of measures which will hear 
fruit more speedily. 

There are two classes of industrial enterprises which 
can be taken up in this country. The first class, and 
thn 18 by far the larger class, consists of tliose which can 
ba started by the importation of machinery and exports 
as first managers. In this class of work we have to 
lautato and not to initiate. As soon as the Piovinical 
Departments of Industries, wtih their Advisory Boards, 
bave been constituted in the provinces, they should 
(Isolde, with such expert advice as may be neces- 
sary, what industries of this class can be started 
within the province, and should invite and enoour- 
a!;e Indian capitalists by information and technical 
assistance bo oganiae them. It was the adoption cf such 
a course that enabled Germany and Japan to achieve 
lapid industrial development. Sir Frederick Nicholson 
brgodjihe adoption of this course on us in the following 
passage in his note: — 

“On the whole, then, I consider that the best way both for 
starting selected industries in India and for training the fuiiiro 
uiauagers is after the fashion of Germany an^ Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private, to 
d^aw liberally on Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first 
managers of any projected industries ; then to select young men, 
preferably men already trained in technological institutions, and 
to put them through close, disciplined, inaustrial and business 
training under these experts till they are fitted either to start on 
their own account or as reliable business managers to capitalists.”' 
''^(Minutes of Evidence, Vol, HI, pages 390-397). 

Mr. Cbarlea Tower also says : — 
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“Irithe manufActure of steelware and of machinery, Germany 
is usually crediteJ, not without iustiee, with being rathor an 
imitator than an initiator. Her great success m this line has ocen 
aodieved oy the rapidity with which Germany had adoplud iho 
improvements invented elsewhere .” — {Germany of to-day, U:me 
University Library, page 137.) 

Thif^ is also the course which was adopted by 
America. Up to 1860 America had made little progress 
in developing the maoufauture of steel. lu 1862 Park 
^Brothers and Company imported the biggest crucible 
steel plant oi ail up to that time, and imported also 
several hundred English workmen to ensure success. 
Since then the progress of the stool industry there 
has been phenomenal. In 1860 the output of pig 
iron in the States was only 0*8 million tons, and 
of ateol nil ; by 1900 America was producing 13‘7 
millions of Ions pf pig iron and 10*1 of steel, and in 1913 
while tho production of pig iron amounted to 10*3 noil- 
lion tons in the United Kingdom, it amounted to 31 
million tons in the United States. Last but not least, 
we have an eloquent illustration in India itself of the 
soundness of this policy in the success of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works. ‘ The works were organised with the 
advice, and have been cArried on under^ the supervision 
of cbe best experts imported from abroad, aud they have 
been a conspicuous success. This, therefore, is the right 
policy which sb^ouid be followed in regard to the many 
other iuduBtries, the need for which has been pointed out 
in our chapter on the industrial defioiences of India. 
Haw materials aud labour abound, capital exists and 
only wants organising, the home market is extensive, 
the machinery and the expert can be imported, tba profits 
•to the Government and the people will be considerable : 
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all that is needed ier that the Government should whole- 
heartedly lend and assist Indian capital in organising 
the industries. 

But to carry out industrial developments in this 
wise it is essential, as Mr. H. P. Gibbs, the General 
Manager of the Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Company, 

80 well put in his wrtiban evidence before us, that — 

“ no man should be imported into India unlesis be is a reoog- 
oised expert in his particular line. He too should be engaged on 
short-time oontraot and made to uaderataua ha la oeiug engaged 
aijii paid to teach our local men just as much as to introduce and 
CArry on hia work. The young man from abroad who is educated 
oui inexperienced should not be Drought to India and allowed to 
get his practice here.” 

The industries which v^ill be so sUrted will be 
tli 0 best practical schools for training our scionco 
graduates as recruits for the proposed imperial services. 

Provision for Scientific Research. 

The second class of industries consists of those for 
which some research work is needed. I fully agree with 
ttiy colleagues ahbut the need and value of such research. 

1 facogmee that, to borrow the language of the Committee 
of the Privy Counoil, " effjotive research, particularly in 
its industrial applications, calls insreasingly for the 
Bupport and impetus that coma from t)ie , systematised 
Solving of a crops of sappers working intelligently, but 
Under orders.” I am therefore nob opposed to the idea 
of creating an Indian Chemical Service and an Imperial 
^udugfci-iai Service at the right time and under the right 
Conditions. But I regret I do not agree with my 
Colleagues as to the time when, and the conditions under 
^bich, these services should be organised. In my 

f 
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orinicii o ur first, duty is to create tbjQjtnni4M:iAlJor these 
POTvipcR in thia country. One inoportBub meanR of doing 
thip ip the ptratirg of induRtrieB, as I have urged above, 
under imported experts and placing our Releotjyoung men. 
already traine^in t^chnplogioal inabifaubj opH , imdar them. 
TEe otiier meagurea which in my opinion are needed are:— 
(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
develrpiupj the teaching of science and technolopy 
incur existing Universities and other collegiate 
institutions, (ci) by stienglbening their staff and 
equipment, and (b) by awarding a suflicientl} 
large number of scholarships to encourage the study 
of science and technology at our schools, our college^ 
and our Universities; 

(ti) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute, 
manned by the most distinguished scientists and 
engineers, whose co-operation we can secure, should 
be established in the country, for imparting the 
highest instruction and training in science and 
technology ; and 

{Hi) that the provision of scholarships for study in 
foreign countries shouldbe largely increased toenabh 
the most distinguished of our graduates to finish 
their educaticn in the best of foreign institutions. 

The view which I humbly urge here is strongly 
supported by the recommendation made m the 
Interim Beport of the Consultative Committee cu 
Scfcolai ships for Higher Education,” of which the 
Eight Hon’ble Mr. A. H. D}ke Acland was the 
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Chairman. The Committee was appointed before 
the war in March 1913. The report from which 
I am going to quote was adopted by it in May 1910. 
In a prefatory note to the Report, Sir Selby-Bigge, 
writing on behalf of the Board of Education, said 

“ The Board hrive no need to U‘;n complimonnary phrases to 
convey their estimation of the Rreat. value of their work, but on 
this occasion they may perhaps permit themselves to express their 
appreciation of the broad spirit in which the report is conceived, 
of Its forcible exposition of principles, and of the lucid and vigorous 
style in which it is written.” 

The recommendations are of such great weight 
and have such a direct bearing on the question I am 
dealing with, that I make no apology for reproduc- 
ing them here : — 

‘*On the side of science and technology in relation to the 
industries and commerce of the nation, the greatest needs of the 
nation are ranged oy us in order of practical priority as follows, 
though their satisfaction should proceed as far as possible contem- 
poraneously and concurrently. 

** (129) The first need is the wider recognition, espociallv by 
employers, of the Oenefit that can be obtained by the employment 
m industry, agriculture, and commerce, of men trained in science 
—in all|(rades, but specially for directive and advisory posts A 
Bfoat improvement i.s already seen ; but public opinion needs 
further enlightenment. 

. “(130) Secondly, the most useful thing that can be done 
'rithout any increase in the means at present at our disposal is to 
^Dcourage research in existing insiitutions after graduation. There 
J^sre probably before the war more men and women fitted to be 
rained in research than were secured for this public service. The 
prolongHtion of scholarships in suitable cases, which wo reoom- 
^®»d, is one means that is available other means fall within the 
province of the Committee of the Privy Council. 

, (131) Given a limited amount, of money available annually 

fi next need would be to assist existing uur..ituticf.s for training 
sciouoa and technology, to enable them to inipinvc ’br ir (.qti'r- 
®ut, increase their staff, attract moru highly o* itachers, 

31 
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and introduco new subjects of study ; ariA to pstsbiish new pla^^s 
of higher techntoal ana scientific instruction whore neodod. Tt 
bring existing iiistiiutions 'i-hy up to national needs a gr^ac 
oapital sum and income wou'd be required. But any sum w 11 
expended, would be useful. However, in view of r.ho needs . t tne 
nation and the emp’ro, it seems pmuablo th.it the larger siirn will 
be forthoomiiig, at whatever sacrilicea in the immediate future. 

“■132) Improved and extended higher secondary eduMi.on 
ia needed. Biae by siae with this, with the Btrengtboiiing 
of Universitiea and technical schools, and with an inoroising 
demand for aoientifio workers, an increase in the supply oi 
Bo.hcdarBhips from secondary sohools and Universities will ba 
required. This should move forward pari passu with ether 
improvements.” — (Pages C9-70). 

This view also receives support from the 
conclusions at which the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Besearch 
arrived. In their lieport for the year 1915*16 
(pages 40 and 41), they summarised those conclu- 
sions as follows : — 

“ If we were asked to state these conditions (that appear to 
^8 necessary for the success of our worki in the shortest possiblfl 
terms we should reply ; First, a largely increased supply o! 
competent researchers ; secondly, a hearty spirit of oo-operaiion 
among all concerned, men of science, men of business, workicR 
men, professional and scieniifio societies. Universities 
technical colleges, Local Authorities and Government Depart* 
xnents. And neither condition will be effective without the other. 

“ Before the war the output of the Universities was altogb^he. 
insufficient to meet even a moderate expansion in the demai d^ 
research. The annual numoer of students graduating wub 
and Second Cla‘<a Honours in science and technology (inclufl’ R 
mathematics) in the Universnies of England and Wales 
the war was only about 530, and of these but a small proporo"^^ 
will have received any serious training in research jjy 

frtqiuDtly founa on inquiry that tho number of workers oi ft'*, 
sconiifio t-taiiaiug on a given subject of industrial importance 
very limited, 

“ The responsibilitv for dealing with the grave situation 
we anticipate, rests with tho education departments ot 
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iviiiRdom. We shall be able to do aomo thing to encourge a longer 
period of training by the off ir of rese.riroh HtiJ(i(‘m-.ships and the 
Ilka; but that will not suffi.-e. It la usiob“.s to (dTot sobiilar^hips if 
curnpotent oandidatea are not f irthonining, and they c.innoC be 
f )rthc mmg in sufTiciouB numbora until a larger number of well 
ediictated students enter the UtnvetsiMes. Tuat is tho proolem 
whioh tho education departments have to solve, and on the solution 
of which the sucoesa of tho present movement in our opinion largely 
depends.” 

Recruitment of the Scientific Services. 

the recruitment of the scientific service, the 
Indian Chemical Service, and others my colleagues 
recommend that “ to the utmost extent possible 
the junior appointments should be made from science 
graduates of the Indian Universities, and that the 
senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work shoold be obtained 
on special terms from England, token such are not 
available here” The qualifying clause which I 
have e-mphaised must be appreciated at its practical 
value. My colleagues recognise that a relatively 
small field of selection at present exists in India.’* 
Thej^say : — 

“ As development of acisnce teaching vt the Universities, and 
opportunities for teuhni ial ^''aInlug la India incrcaso, we Utdieve 
that the necessity for impirLing soectalists Will greatly dimmish, 
that uhiimately the ‘•orvices will be mnuiy filled with ollijoca 
ifaiued IQ this country.” 

But they say further on that “io will be some 
years before it will be|})-3sible t) obtim tie fall 
iiecessary staff in In iia.” 

They therefore rely for such recruitment m linly 

on Eoghiud, Bat they recognise that — 
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” there will be similar post-war demands made at homo and 
in the dominions for scientifia, espcoially obemioai, oxperiH, which 
will render it difficult to obtain suitable recruits from Ktigland 
r.. is probable, consequently, that salaries higher than the pre- 
war rates will be demanded by suitably qualified exports.” 

Bufc I think that qualified English experts will not ho 
available, at any rate in any number for some yoara even 
for higher salaries than those of the pre-war period. The 
Committee of the Privy Couooil said in their Report for 
1915-16 : — 

“ It is in our view certain that the number of trained roRcarcb 
workers who will be available at the end of the war will not suffica 
for the demand that we hope will then exist. We are too apt. to 
forget in this country that with industry as with war, a bnllniit 
group of field officers, and even a well-organised general staff, need 
armies of well-trained men in order to produce aatiafaclory 

In viow of those facts, it will be wise of us nob to 
rely upon our being able to indent on England for thu 
senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work in India.” Besides 
though they advocated that “ senior and experienced 
men ” should be obtained from England, wbab ray 
colleagues have actually propohed is very different from 
it. They h.ave proposed that “ recruits for these services 
•—especially chemical services — should be obtained ab as 
early an age as possible, preferably not exceeding 
years.” They leave no room for doubt as to what they 
mean. They say ; — 

“ We should thus secure the University graduate, who 
done one or perhaps two years’ post-graduate work, wbeiher 
eoientifio or practical, but would not be confirmed in speoialistition. 
We assume that the requisite degree of specialisation will be 
ed by adopting ft Bj stem whereby study leave will be granted^ 
some suitable time after throe years’ service, when a scieiiti 
cfficer should have developed a distmet bent.” 
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In bhoir recommendations regarding the reoruitment 
the Impinial Itxjuatrial Service also, they say that of 
"the age of reeniiiment should not usually exceed 25 
years," and that they think it desirable, " if the young 
engineers whom we propose to recruit are to develop 
into valuable men, that they should be encouraged after 
about throe years’ service to take atuly leave. " It is 
obvious then that under the scheme proposed hy my 
oolleagues the man to bo recruited from England will nob 
ba senior and oxporienood men,*’ hut raw graduates from 
(Jniversiries who will he expeotod to specialise after 
joining the service in India. Specialisation almost always 
involves delay. If therefore we must take in only raw 
graduates and remunerate them during the years they 
are qualifying themselves for olTjotivo research work, I 
tbink It IS very desirable that we shoulrl take in Indian 
graduates who'se braining will ha less costly, and who 
will serve the country throughout life, whereas in the 
348Q of an Eaglish graduate, there will always be 
Ihe apiirehenaiOQ that ho may leave us for higher 
Qttiolumeuta elsewhere, and the certainty that ha 
will leave the country after the period necessary to qualify 
a pension, taking away with him the kuowlegdu and 
8Xperi»5noe which he had gained in its service. Having 
’■figard to all the considerations which have been urged 
»bove, I think the idea of resruiting this service from 
s.nd should be abandoned, and that it should bo 
^Qcided that it shall be recruited entirely from among 
S^aduatos of the Indian Universities and of the Imperial 
^'^lytechnio Institute, which I have recommended. 
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My recommendation haR the fiirfehei* merit of b«in{; 
entirely in consonance with the recommondationa made 
by thp Royal Commission on the Public Rerviofs ir. 
India r 0 ;»ardinf' the recruitment of scieiitific and technif’al 
servicea. Indians Viave a very sore foelinf* about tb’ 
imperial Indian services. Tim importation of exeert^ 
i from Kn^land for these services has not only unnHce^- 
sarTly increased tlm cost, of the^ie Rervioes to Indi i iuit 
has had the very {»ri3at dis.idyantago^p^f . 
j Indians from being r.rM.irjod for hlgbar*. work in 
‘^B^ryujes, We can never forget that so diatiDgnislioti at: 
Indian as Dr. P. C. Roy did not find admission into ti t; 
Indian Educational Service. Wo know ttiar. though 
Goologicai Survey of India has been in exlstouco 6i 
years, up to 19 13 only three Indians had been apponitel 
to the HUperior service in it. In this connection I pus 
the following question to D/. H. U. Hayden, Diruc’or 
of the Geological Survey of Irniia : — 

“ Has the departnif'nt k'^pt ir. as an object before it thiU it 
should train Iiidiati.^ to qualify tbenjselves for employment ui tbc 
higher grades of the department?” 

And his answer was : — 

“ We have Ireu for many years training men in the subor- 
dinate ranks of the dtpanmrut, but they do not necessarily qU'*biy 
for appointments in the higher grade. It is always open to them 
to apply fer an appointment in that grade ...” 

My Hon’ble colleague Mr. Low then asked Dr 
Hayden : — 

“You have these research scholars. Is it not onepfrlJ® 
objects of research scholarships, that the scholars, if possibKi 
thould qualify themselves for recruitment to the department? 


And the answer was : — 
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“ That is one of the objects oi iho efiorfcs wo have made in 
educating them in geology in the Presidency College and the 
0»lciirta UnivcrHity. 1 think geohigicAl education was initiated m 
Calcutta by the Geological Survey. Wo have had more Indians 
in the subordinate branch of the service.” 

The [ndinn witneRSOS befo>*o the Royal Commission 
quoted the ooinion of D:*. Oldham, the first head of the 
Gbological DeparLmeot-, coiuioriiing the fitness of Indians 
for this department, whieh showed that ho had tho 
most unshaken confidenea that with oven fair opportuni- 
ties of acquiring such knowledge (that of tho physical 
FcioncGp) many Indians would be found quite competenb 
to take their place side by side with European assistants 
bither on this survey or in many other ways,” and yeb 
the evidence before the Royal Commission showed 
that competent Indiana had found the door of admi'^sion 
barred against them and that up to 1913, only three 
Indians had been appointed to the superior service. 

My colleagues say that the ultimate object should 
be to man the services they nroposo with oflioers trained 
in this country. Similar language wag used in the 
past iy relation to other imperial departments. For 
instance, it apoears that in tlM Agricultural Department 
the intention of the Government of India from the very 
commencement was that it should ho staffed largely by 
Indians. 

“We adhere firmly,’* wrote the Government of India to the 
S^cretarv of State in 1910, “to our frequentty de''larcd policy that 
the oerviee (the Agnoultural service) ehould be manned ultimately 
’t>y Indiana and tnat the object to be kept steadily m view ib to 
feduce to a minimum the number of experts appointed from 
Engliind and to train up indigenous talent so as to enable the 
Country to depend on its own resources for the reoruitmeot of its 
Agnoultural staffm the higher brariches.” 
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Bub in spite of this clear declaration, the Imperial 
Service has become fche monopoly of Europeans, vphile 
Indiana have been confirmed to the Provincial Service. 
The evidence of Dr. Harold Manp and of the represer- 
bative members of the Provincial Service before the 
Commiaaion showed r.hab many hij^hlv qualified Indiand, 
several of whom possessed Enropesti dej^rees or x- 
perience, had bejen unable to find admission into the 
Imperial Service, which had been manned by reoriilH 
imported from Europe, who, said Dr. Mann, labound 
under the serious disadvanta^je that their experience 
related to a system of agriculture, “ which in its 
organization is quite foreign to most parts of India and 
will be for a long time to come.” 

So also with regard to the Imperial Forest Service. 
The Inspector-General of Forests stated in his evidence 
before the Royal Oomraission that 

“ . . , when the Forest Department was instituted, »nd 

for a long time afterwsirds, boLh ihe Govornmenb of India aiid 
the Secretary of State expressed the opinion that it was a special 
department in which the service of Indians should be utilised ss 
largely as possible.” 

Yet from 1891 to 1906 no steps were taken to 
provide for direct reoruioment to the Provincial Service, 
and it was laid down in 1912 that candidates for the 
Imperial Forest Service “ must have obtained a d 0 ^{re 0 
with honours in some branch of natural science m » 
University of England, Wales or Ireland, or the H. So. 
degree in pure science in one of the Universities 
Scotland.” At the time the Royal Commission took 
evidence, the total number of officers in the superior sef' 
vice in the Agricultural, Civil, Veterinary, Forest, Geolog’* 
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cftl Survey, Loporuofcive Carriage and Wagon Depart- 
mentifl was 407. Of tlicse only six offioora were statutory 
natives of India. 

The Royal CoiiiunRsion recognised the irjjustice 
that had been done to Indians in their practical exclusion 
from the soientifio and technical snrvi'-es. They HXL'roHH- 
ed the opinio«i that tl'oro wore no political grounds 
whatsoever for recruiting the niiperior htaff of siicri ser- 
vices in Europe. Tney stated that if the requisite 
technical braining were available in India, the necessity 
for indenting on Europe for qualified mrn would cease 
to exist, and tboy therefore recommended that a 
determined and immediate effort” should bo made to 
bring about conditions which would soon mako ib possible 
to meet the normal requirements of the services without 
requisitioning the services of men from abroad. That 
effort remains yot to be made ; and while my colleagueis 
have proposed the creation of two more imperial services 
they have recommended that the establishment of the 
Central Chemical Research Institute and of the Imperial 
Engirfeermg College may wait for on indofiuite future. 
These facts, coupled with the experience of the past, 
make me apprehend that, if these two services are created 
on the lines suggested by my colleagues, the senior 
appointments in them also will for a long time remain 
practically the monopoly of Europeans, and that Indiana 
will not only be kept out of their emoluments, but 
al^o of the opportunities for acquiring high efficiency 

the subjects with which the services will be 
concerned. Thn Royal CJommiasion recommended that 
a view to bring about the conditions which 
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would Boon make ife possible fco meet' the normal 
requirements of the eervices without requisitioning* 
the BervicGS of men from outside, existing* instiiu- 
tibns should bo developed or new ones cieated and 
brouf»hb up to the lovel of the best European insti- 
tutions of a similar character. They recognised “ tliat 
this would require an initial expenditure of a consi- 
derable sum of money,” but they urfjed that “ tlie 
outlay would be more than repaid, not only by the 
additional facilities whicli sucii institutions would ^ive 
to youn^ men to qualify themselves for direct appoint- 
ment, to the higher branches of the public services, but 
by the contribution they would make bo tiie ioJustrial 
progress of the country.’* These recoramenclatioris h nd 
Strong support to ray proposal that a first-class Polytoch* 
nio Institute should be established in India as one of the 
first measures needed for the irniustrial dovelopment of 
the country. At such an institute provision should be 
made for imparting the highest instruotiori and training 
in all the imporcanb branches of science and technology 
and also in commerce and administration. This will he 
the best means of creating the array of trained workers 
which is needed for promoting industrial development 
in this extensive empire. The institution of the pro- 
posed services nhould wait until this has been done. And 
in the meantime only such appointments should be made 
in the Departments of Industries as it is absolutely 
necessary to fill 

The Estimate of Cost. 

The proposals which we have made in the Report show 
that the number of technically trained men who will be 
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needed to carry on induacrial development and to pro- 
mote the trade and oommereo of the country, will he u 
very large one, and that it will grow ateadily for some 
time. It ia also certain that public exnenditure will 
rise in several directions after the vyar. Theae con- 
giderationa demand that expenditure ahoiild not be 
raised in any department beyond what is aotually 
nocpsaary. The salaries which mv colleagues have 
proposed for the Imperial, Industrial and the Indian 
Cliemical Services are largely based upon a con- 
sideration of what is likely to attract Englishmen to the 
Peuior appointments in the services. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, tlie diMjision should ho arrived 
at thac these services should bo manned by Indians, 
including in that term those Europeans who aie statutory 
natives of India, the proposed expenditure would he 
largely reduced. This is no mean consideration and 
should not be ignored, Situated as India is, one cannot 
too often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — 


“ If wo are to give a really efficient adminiFt-ration to India, 
many services must be paid for at lower rates even than at present. 
I^or those rates. are regulated in the bighiT branfbfs of tbo ad- 
ministration by the cost of officers brought frrm England Ymi 
cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you can with 
Dative labour and I regard the moro extended employment r.f the 
Datives, not only as an act of justice but as a finanoi.il nncpssity 
• • . If we are to govern the Indian people effioionily and 

cheaply, we must govern them by means of themsehes, and pay 
lor the administration at the market rates for native labour.” 


Should this view be accepted, the salaries proposed 
^ould be reduced by about 30 to 40 per cent. 
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I do nob atbempb bo make any detailed aUerna< 
tive propoRals regarding the oosb of the soheme. If any 
of my Huggeabiona commend themselves to Government, 
the details will easily be worked out. 

Speaking generally, 1 would say that a substantial 
part of the expenditure that is proposed for salaries 
should be saved, partly by reducing the number of 
appointments proposed and partly by fixing the salaries 
at the standard which will be suitable for Indian 
graduates and scholars. The expenditure proposed on 
buildings will also, in my opinion, admit of a very 
substantial reduction. Here again the example of Japan 
affords us guidance. They spend very much less on 
their educational buildings than is spent in India. A 
scheme for the award of scholarships to encourage the 
study of scionce and teohnology can be best prepared by 
the Eduoatiou Department. 

As regards grants to Universities, I would recom- 
mend that on an average an annual grant of a lakh and 
a half should be made to each University for the purpose 
of providing instruction and teaching in science and 
technology, particularly in mechanical and electrical 
engineering, applied chemistry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. A capital grant of about 15 lakhs each should be 
made for the necessary educational buildings and 
residential quarters and for equipment. And lastly, I 
would reoommend that, to start with a capital expeot^i* 
tura of 30 lakhs, and an annual grant of six lakhs a year 
should be sanctioned for an Imperial Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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Conolusion. 

I oaDDOb oonolude this note better than by endorsing 
the following generous and wise words of Sir Frederick 
Nicholson : — 

“ I beg to record my opinion that in tho matter of Indian 
industries we are bound to consider Indian interest firstly, 
secondly and thirdly. — I mean by * firstly ’ that tho local raw 
products should be utilised, by ‘ secondly * that industries should 
be introduced, and by ‘ thirdly ’ that the profits of such industry 
should remain in the country. 

If measures for the industrial development of India 
are taken in this spirit, India will become prosperous 
and strong, and England more prosperous and stronger. 


32 
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Presidential Address of the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Moha?i Malaviya delivered at the thirty-third 
Indian National Congress at Delhi on Thursd'iy, 
December 26, 1978. 

BROTHEli-DELKUATRS, LaDIKS AND GeNTLKMKN, 

As has offcen been said the Presidentship of the 
Congress is the highest honour which the people of 
this country can bestow upon an}^ one. It is doiiblv 
so when u is conferred a second time. This hononi* 
is enlianced in the present instance by the fa t thut 
you have been pleased to call upon me to guide thr 
deliberations of our great, national assembly at a tiiue 
when momentous events which affect India as well 
as the rest of the civilized world are taking nl o.i' 
and when questions of the most far-reaching iiupoit* 
ance, which have a direct and immediate bearinii 
on our future, are to be considered by the Congu-es^ 
I am most deeply grateful to you for this sig'ii* 
mark of your confidence in me. I am also gratefiil 
to my esteemed friend Mr. Vijiaraghava A^•hal'ial^ 
whom I so much mi.ss in the Imperial Legislative 
Council where his unyielding independence 
incisive logic made him a source of great strength 
to the people's cause^ for having retired in luy 
favour because his selfless anxiety for the couiiti) ' 
cause, and his partiality for an old friend led luni 
to think that my election would serve that caU"^ 
better at this particular juncture. I sincerely 
I could feel that I deserved all this honoiu’ an 
confidence. I pray to God that with your generoa» 
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help I may prove not unworthy of it, and that our 
jeliberations may be such as will redound to our 
credit and the honour and advancement of our 
country. 

The importance of thfs ‘session of the Con‘,o-ess 
not need to be emphasized. We meet to-day 
n this ancient capital of the Indian bunpire, hoary 
'\u>h all its historic traditions and associations. It 
irresistibly brings to our minds a crowd of thoughts, 
happy and the reverse — ot the glories and the vicis- 
situdes which our ancient land has known. The 
; iipulse to dwcdl upon thorn is strong, but I will 
’’ 't do so at this plac<i. I wdl dwell here rathea* 
pori the living present. Wo are meeting at a time 
Alien the civilized world i^ celebrating the 'nappy 
'id of the greatest an<] bk'odiest war kn )wn to 
^iistory. That end was anno«inced in a memorable 
Utorance by the distinguished Preanier t.f bhigland 
vhen, addressing the pxujple of Ihitain, ho said • 
You are entitled to rejoice, p'eople of Britain, that 
Ihe Allies, the Dominions and India have wi>n 
' glorious victory. It is the most wond(Mfnl victory 
libga-ty in the history of the worln.” You, too, 
ijy countrymen, are entitled to rejoice, as you have 
’'^tually been rejoicing, tin/ ^his great victory f>as 
been won. You are also entitled to feel justly 
pi’oud that our country has played a noble part in 
this great war, and made a i*agnificent contribution 
its glorious end As His Excel. ency the Viceroy 
'ery well said the other day, “ she was early in the 
helping to stem the rush of Teutonic hordes 
she hais been in at the end, and her troops 
largely contributed to the staggering blow in Pales- 
which first caused our foe to totter to his fall.’^ 
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India had many grievances against England when 
the war broke out. ^ut she had not lost faith in 
the Britain’s love oi justice and liberty. And the 
mouient the message of His Majesty the King 
of England and Emperor of India was received 
announcing that he had been compelled to draw 
the sword in defence of liberty and of treaty 
rights and obligations, India loyally put aside her 
grievances, buried her differences, and her prin- 
ces and people readily identified themselves with 
the cause which England had taken up, because 
it was the cause of righteousness and liberty. r) 0 th 
our national traditions and our national aspiration^- 
pre* disposed us to that attitude. In days long past, 
the memory of which is still cherished, our ancestors 
had waged the greatest war recorded in our history 
— the Mahabharat — and sacrificed the entire man- 
hood of the nation to establish “ the triumph of 
righteousness.” And for thirty years we had been 
carrying on a constitutional struggle to obtain some 
measure of power to administer our own affairs 
Consequently, all classes and communities of our 
people enthusiastically united in giving an assurance 
of unswerving loyalty and unflinching support to 
His Majesty the King-Enaperor in the prosecution 
of the war to a successful end. The ruling princes 
and the people of India made what His Majesty was 
pleased lovingly to describe in his gracious message 
of September 14, 1914, as ‘ prodigal offers of their 
lives and treasure in the cause of the realm.' Bet 
us thank God that our deeds have been as good as 
our word. We have helped to the full extent* oi 
the demand made upon us, and more, in 
imoney and material. Both our honoured ruling 
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princes and our peasants have contributed their quota 
of personal service to the war, and both have made 
money contributions, in numerous instances beyond 
their means. From the day His Majesty's message 
was received, India urged with one voice that her 
valiant soldiers should be sent to France to be in 
the forefront of the conflict. Our late Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, who trusted the Indians and who 
was trusted of them, appreciated our proposal and 
with the foresight and courage that distinguished 
him, he despatched Indian troops to France. Both 
India and the Allies owe him gratitude for this act 
of statesmanship. Our troops saved the situation 
in France in 1914 and covered themselves with 
glory. 

The full value of the contributions of the princes 
and people of India in money and resources remains 
to be calculated. But we know that it amounts to 
over two hundred millions, or three hundred crores. 
As regards our contributions in men, the Secretary 
of State for India stated the other day in Parliament 
that 1,161,789 Indians had been recruited since the 
war Began, and 1,215,338 men had been sent 
overseas from India, and that of those 101,439 had 
become casualties. These are contributions of which 
We have every reason to be proud. More proud are 
We of the fact that throughout all these four years of 
trial and tribulation, in the face of the extreme 
suffering which the war inflicted upon our people, and 
6ven when the sky seemed to be much overcast, 
India remained unshaken equally in her loyalty to 
^be King-Emperor and in her resolve to do her 
utmost to help the Empire till the end. This is 
particularly noteworthy in the case of our Mussalmaa 
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brethren. Fivery one knows how deep are thoii 
velipfions sentiments towards Turkey, and how 
profound their concern in everything that affect 
her. When, therefore, inifortunately, Turkey wa^ 
persuaded by the Central Powers to join thru: 
against our King-Fmperor and his Allies, the feclin^« 
of our Mahoinedan brethren were put to the sorest 
test. No thoughtful Mahoinedan could be indilTeient 
to the fate which might ovea-take Turkev But ir 
must to-day be a source of the sincerest satisfaction to 
everv Indian Mahoinedan who loves his counti \ and 
coininunity, that the Community did not it any tiny' 
allow irs religious sentiments to overpower its .>ensp 
of duty to the King and to the ISIotherland and that 
it remained firm in its support of the cause of tbr 
Krnpire. This is a fact, of great moment in thi 
history of our country. It is a matter tor sincciv 
thankfulness and congratulations to all our fi^llew- 
subjects and ourselves. 

Before we proceed further, let me ask you, ni' J* 
and women of all faiths, whom it is my privilege at 
this moment to address, and who worship our ory 
common God under different name.', and in diverse 
ways, to join in offering Hun our humble and 
profound thanks that the war has come to a happ) 
end, and in praying it may prove to be the pre- 
cursor of a lasting, just and universal peace, bet 
me next, on your behalf and on mine, offer oiu’ 
loyal greetings and dutiful congratulations to il‘» 
Majesty the King-Emperor ou the happy 1^®^' 
mination of the war. It gives us Indians pa»b' 
cular satisfaction to think that while the despotic 
monarchs of other lands have disappeared, ont 
jnoble King-Eraperor, exercising his beneficent 
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power in consonance with the constitution of the 
country and the will of his people, sits even noore 
firiu in the affections of the people than before. 
We also offer our cordial congratulation to our 
fellow-subjects of the United Km^^doin. and their 
sturdy children in the Uoniinions overseas, on the 
glorious result of their f^reat efforts and sacrifices 
in the cause of liberty and rig[ht. If Kn^land 
had not joined the war and thrown her whole 
strength and resources into the fight, like Helgium, 
Prance would long ago have been compelled to 
give up the fight, and Germany’s ambitions would 
have been realized. Great have bccui the sacrifices 
England has made. liut greater then-fore is the 
glory she has won. I am sure you also wish to 
olicM' your cordial congratulations to the noble 
people of France, who have won imperishable 
glory by sustaining the must splendid fight agjiinst 
tremendous odds in defence of theu: great land 
of liberty, equality and fratermty. We watched 
their struggle with the dciepest sympathy and with 
the sincerest admiration ; and it is a matter of 
l):ir’jfjular pride and gratification to us to think 
that our Indian Expeditionary Force was able to 
reach France in the nick of time to be of help 
to them and to save the cause both of the Allies 


‘‘ind of civilization in the fearful struggle of 1911- 
*•'5- Lastly, we must offer our thanks and con- 
gratulations to the great people of America whose 
^inselfish entry into the w'ar, involving all the 
tremendous sacrifice of men and money it did, 
the finest tribute to the righteous character 
the war which the Allies had been waging, as 
as the greatest contribution to the cause of 
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liberty and justice. Humanity owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to America for the decisive part which 
she has played under the wise and firm guidance of 
its noble President in the overthrow of German 
militarism. Adopting the words of the President: 
‘‘ We must all thank God with the deepest gratitude 
that the Americans came in into the lines of battle 
just at the critical moment when the whole fate of 
the world seemed to hang in the balance, and threw 
their fresh strength into the ranks of freedom in 
time to turn the whole tide and sweep off the fateful 
struggle.” It is our privilege and our pride to send 
our congratulations to the people of those great 
nations because our soldiers fought on the same 
side with them on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders, and thereby established between them 
and us a comradeship in a righteous cause which 
we fervently hope will be the basis of lasting 
friendship between us. 

THE HAND OP PROVIDENCE IN THE WAR. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, to my mind the hand 
of Providence is clearly discernible both in the 
development of this war and its termination. The 
world, and particularly the European world, needed 
a correction and a change. It had been too much 
given up to materialism and had been too much 
estranged from spiritual considerations. It bad 
flouted the principle that righteousness exalteth a 
nation. In spite of the vaunted civilization of 
Europe some of its natidns have been living in a 
state of international anarchy and their relations to 
one another and to the outer world turned upon 
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force. They have been dominated by an over- 
powering passion for wealth and power, and in their 
mad pursuit of it have trainpied upon the rights and 
liberties of weaker states and peoples. Spain, 
Austria and Krance each sought the mastery of 
Europe in the past. Germany attempted it now. 
England has not, since the fifteenth century, attacked 
the independence of any European State, but has 
befriended them when they have been threatened by 
their more powerful neighbours. But she too has 
followed a different policy in Asia and Africa. Daring 
the last half century only, she has waged wars to 
annex Egypt, the Soudan, the South African 
Republics, and Burma, besides several other minor 
wars. There have been great quarrels among the 
nations of Europe about markets and colonial p >sses- 
sions. There have been contentions between i\*ance 
and Germany, for the control of Morocco, between 
Russia and Austria for the control of the Bal- 
kans between Germany and the other powers for 
the control of Turkey. These great rivalries 
among them have led them to live in constant 
fear*of war, and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for it. The earth has been groaning under the 
burden of big battalions and armaments. There 
have been treaties and alliances, but they were 
entered into to keep up the balance of power among 
them. The determining factor in international 
relations has been force. Any nation which wished to 
attack another could do so with impunity if it 
*^iade itself superior to that other in brute force. 
England had| by a long course of events, gained 
the highest position and power among the nations 
Europe. She naturally wanted to maintain it at 
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all costs. Her younger sister Germany became 
jealous of her and was fired with the ambition to 
outshinw her. For decades past she pursued a 
systematic policy of national devel(^pment — military, 
naval, industrial, economic — with the object of 
striking a blow for world-power. She converted a 
whole nation into a wonderfully well-organized, 
disciplined atid equipped army. It is difficult to 
imagine how any nation can prepare itself b-tter to 
carry everything beforn it by for(‘,e than did 
(xermany: She wantonly broke thti peace of the 
world when she thought it was most advantageous 
for h^rto do so. Her force was striuigthened by 
the forces of her stubborn Allies. On the other 
side were arrayed the forces of the Allies, 
English, French, Russian, Italian, the people of 
the Dominions and of India. It is difficult to 
imagine a stronger array of forces on ei then* side than 
there actually was in this wai’. If diplomacy had 
not led Russia to fail the Allies, they might probably 
have succeeded earlier. Rut the purpose of the war 
would not have been served in that way. The war 
therefore went on in its grim horror A few months 
before the termination of hostilities it seemed as if 
the Germans were goinii to succeed. The hearts of 
France and England and the rest of the allied world 
trembled with fear that in spite of all the combined 
effort of the Allies and all the sacrifices which they 
bad undergone for four years, the Germans w'eie 
g )ing to succeed in their wicked ambition. But they 
were not to succeed because they w^ere in the wrong. 
Providence had decreed that the .^llies would 
succeed because they were in the right. Buf 
Providence did not yet bless their efforts for the} 
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had still to learn that the laws of Karma are 
inexorable, that 

‘Onr acts oiir angels are, or good or ill, 

Onr fatal shadov/s walked by ns still. ’ 

Many of the Allies also* had too often in th(i past 
acted on the evil pLMnci[)le that might is right, and 
not all (d them perhaps were yet prepared to act in 
their dealings with alK nations and peoples on the 
principle that right is might. 

At the Special Service of penitence and humble 
prayer held on the third anniversary of the war, the 
high-sonled Lord Bishop of Calcutta dwelt upon the 
fact tnnt time and again the Allies hud be en h< Id 
back from victory by circumstances which were not 
or could not be expected. x\nd His Ijordship said : 
“What was God saying all this while to our nation 
and hhupirei^ ‘Yon must (diange, yon must changfi, 
before 1 can give yon victory ’ ‘Yon must change’ 
is addressed to the nation as a whole and to all the 
individuals of it The United States of America 
joined with ns, and tlieir adhesiori makes the con- 
tiniiAtion of the war certain. Thus onr nation is 
granted another chance to change itself. 3^hesame 
divine demand is reiterated ‘ you must change before 
I can give you victory,’” 

It was the evident piir]H')Se of Providence that the 
powerful nations of the world should undergo a 
moral rebirth and not onl} that this war should re- 
establish the principle that right is might, but that 
international anarchy should be ended and the war- 
ring nations of the world should agree to establish 
St moral order and a permanent arrangeTuent among 
them to ensure just and fair dealings with one 
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another and the rest of the human family in the 
future. For the accomplishment of this purpose it 
was necessary that the war should not end until 
America joined it and until the nations agreed to 
the peace proposals which were to be the basis of 
this order. It was therefore only when they had so 
agreed that Providence enabled America to come in 
at the critical moment to help the Allies and to 
turn the scale against Germany. 

This is not a matter of mere inference and 
argument. President Wilson has distinctly said 
that America did not come into the war merely to 
win it. As he put it, she came to be “ instru- 
mental in establishing peace secure against the vio- 
lence of irresponsible monarchsand the ambitions of 
military coteries and make ready for a new order, 
for new foundations of justice and fair dealing.” 
■^‘We are about to give order and organization,’* said 
the great American who has evidently been appoint- 
ed by God to be the master-mason in building his 
new temple of international justice ; “ we are about 
to give order and. organization to the peace not only 
for ourselves but for other peoples of the world as 
well, as far as they will suffer us to serve them. It 
is international justice we seek, not domestic safety.” 
He had outlined the basis of peace. The allied 
Governments had accepted his proposals at once; 
the Central Powers when they could not help doing 
it. And he is now at the Conference at Paris to 
help in the settlement of peace. As he recently 
said : “ Peace settlements which are now to be 

agreed upon are of transcendant importance to us 
and to the rest of the world. The gallant men of 
our forces on land and sea have consciously fought 
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for the id6a,ls of their country. I have sought to 
express these ideals and they have been accepted by 
statesmen as substance of their own thought and 
purpose. As the Associated Governments have 
accepted them, I owe it to them to see to it so far 
as in me lies that no false or mistaken interpretation 
is put upon them, and no possible effort omitted to 
realize them. It is now my duty to play my full 
part in making good what they offered their lives 
and blood to obtain.” 

THE IDEALS OP AMERICA. 

Now what are the ideals that Amercja has 
fought forV President Wilson stated them in 
the clearest terms in his memorable address to 
Congress on the 9th of January last. It is neces- 
sary to recall them to mind. He said : — “The 
way of conquest and aggrandisement and secret 
understanding is past. We entered the war in 
consequence of the violations of right which touched 
us to the quick, and made our life impossible 
unless they were corrected and we would be secure 
agaiilfet their recurrence. We therefore demand 
that the world should be made safe and fit to live in. 
All peoples of the ivorld are in e^ect partners in 
this interest. Therefore the programme of the tvorld's 
peace is our programme.” He then enumerated his 
uow famous fourteen points. Briefly these were : — 

(1) Open covenants of peace openly arrived at 
without any secret diplomacy ; (2) the fieedom of 
the seas subject to certain international conditions ; 
(3) removal of all economic barriers and equality of 
trade conditions among all peoples consenting to the 
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peace aud associating for its maintenance; (I) 
national armaments to be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety ; (5) free, 
open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims based on the strict 
observance of the principle that in determining 
such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the populations concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable elaims of the Goverii- 
meni whose title is to be dt- ter mined ; (6) the 

evacuation of all Kussiaii territory and the securing 
tbheruf unhanipetaid and unembarrassed opportu- 
nity for independent determination of her own 
politic. il deveh-pment and national policy; (7) the 
evacuation of all Belgium and the complete ivsiora- 
tion of Imr sovereignty ; (tS) the evacuation of •ill 
occupied Breiich territories and the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine; (0^ the readjustment of the frontiers 
of Italy along clearly recognizable lines of nationa- 
lity ; (10) securing to Austria-Hungary opportuni- 
ties for autonomous development ; (11) the settle- 

ment of the disputes of the Balkan States by 
mutual agreement and international guarantees 
of tbeir political and ec(;nt)iijic independence and 
territorial integrity ; (l‘i) securing sovereignty 

to Turkey over the Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Empire, but assuring security 
of life and autonomous development to other 
nationalities now under Turkish rule ; (id) the 
citation of an independent Polish State with 
international guarantees of political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity and ; (H) the 
formation of a general association of nations under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutua 
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guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity for great and small states alike. 

President Wilson concluded his message to 
Congress with the following summary of the ideals 
of America : — “ An evident principle runs through 
the whole urogramme I have outlined. It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of lihertij and 
^afetg with one another. Unless this principle 
be made its foundation, no part of the structure 
of international justice can stand. The people of 
the United States could act upon no other principle ; 
and in vindication of this principle they are ready 
to devote their lives and honour and everything 
they possess. The moral climax of this culminating 
war for human liberty has come, and they are ready 
to put their own strength, their own highest 
purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the 
t^st ” 

These noble sentiments are worthy of the great 
pi^ople of America and are, T am sure, they have 
filled, all lovers of right and libertv with gratittide 
and the hope of a bettor world. There have been 
attempts made bi'.fore this to have int(3rnational 
disputes settled by arbitration. There have been 
organisations made for preventing wars and pre- 
'^erving peace among nations But never before in 
the known history of the world has there been such 
a great attempt at establishing new foundations of 
justice and fair dealings among the nations 
of the earth and at forming a world-wide organi- 
zation to carry f)ut the scheme. • The great 
war was needed to bring this about. The fact that 
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three such liberty loving nations as Great Braitin, 
France and America are united in purpose to give 
effect to these proposals, and that Germany, Eussia 
and all the other nations concerned have accepted 
them, is a matter for most sincere thanksgiving and 
congratulation. If the proposals are carried out, as 
we must all hope and pray they will be, they will 
go far to establish a reign of righteousness among 
nations and usher a new era of peace on earth 
and good-will among men. If this comes about, 
the enormous sacrifices of life and treasure which 
the war has entailed will have been aiade to good 
purpose, I am sure, my countrymen, that you who 
are the inheritors of great spiritual civilizations, 
most heartily and reverently welcome these propo- 
sals and that you will be willing to undergo any 
sacrifices to give them your cordial support. I 
would suggest that as representatives of one-fifth of 
the human-race and of this great and ancient land, 
we should send to the gentlemen who are engaged 
in this holy task at Paris, our respectful good-wishes 
and our fervent prayers for the success of their noble 
undertaking. I venture to suggest that we may also 
convey to them an humble expression of oiu 
willingness to contribute whatever lies in our power 
to the success of the scheme. We may assure them 
that thousands of our young men will gladly and 
gratefully enrol as Soldiers of God in any international 
organization that may be formed to support the 
proposed League of Nations. 

INDIA Al^D THE FEAOB CONFEBBNGB. 

You will remember, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
when speaking of our contributions to the war, 
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Mr, Lloyd George had promised that India’s 
necessities would not be forgotten when the Peace 
Conference was reached. We are thankful to him 
and to the British Cabinet generally for having 
recognised the justice of India’s claim to be repre- 
sented at the Conference. We are also thankful 
that the Government have appointed an Indian — our 
distinguished countryman — Sir. S. P. Sinha, to 
lepresent her at the Conference. But he has been 
appointed by the Government of India without any 
reference to the public. As he has been so appoint- 
ed, presumably he will represept at the Conference 
views which are in consonance with the views of 
that Government. It may be that those views will 
be in agreement with the views of the Indian public, 
or it may not be so. We do not know what are 
the conditions under which Sir S. P. Sinha has 
been appointed, or what instructions the Government 
of India have given him. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India are not yet responsible to the Indian 
public ; and, as matters stand, there often is a great 
divergence of views between them and the public of 
India* This being ^o, one may be allowed to say, 
Without any reflection against my esteemed friend 
Sir S. P. Sinha, that it would have been more in 
consonance with the spirit and aim of the Conference 
and also in keeping with the proposals of constitutional 
reform which contemplate the appointment of minis- 
ters from among the elected members of the Councils 
if the Government had seen their way to ask the 
Congress and the Muslim League which they know 
Were going to meet here this week, or the elected 
ttiembers of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, to recommend an Indian or Indians for 
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appointment by the Government as India’s repre- 
sentatives at the Conference. In view of the fact 
that Canada is going to have as many as six repre- 
sentatives, it need not have been apprehended that 
a request that India should be allowed to have more 
than one representative would be regarded as unrea- 
sonable. There is a widespread opinion in the 
country that something like this should have been 
done. This view is- not urged because of any delusion 
that the propo.sals for constitutional reform relating 
to India will be discussed at the Peace Conference. 
I suppose everyone understands that they will be 
discussed in the British Parliament. But it is urged 
because of the belief that the principles, and even 
some of the concrete proposals, which will be 
discussed and settled at the Peace Conference, 
will have a great, direct and indirect bearing ou the 
interests of our country. This cannot be disputed. 
If it were not so, there would have been little mean- 
ing in appointing an Indian to represent “ India’s 
necessities ” at the Peace Conference. I am glad 
that His Highness tne Maharaja Sahib of Bikaneer 
will be there to represent the views of the Indian 
States and Ruling Princes, whose steadfast loyalty to 
and support of the King-Emperor during this war has 
been often times of greater value than their liberal 
contributions in men and money alone. But it will 
remain a matter for regret that British India will 
not be represented at this great Conference by a 
person appointed by the Government on the recoiu' 
mendation of :the elected representatives Cof the 
people. 
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INDIA’S POSITION. 

India occupies at present an anomalous and 
unhappy position. The people of India, Hindus, 
Mnssalmans, Parsis and Christians, are the in- 
heritors of great and ancient civilizations. About 
a hundred and fifty years ago, the whole of 
India was under the rule of Indians. Ac that 
tune she was passing through one of those periods 
of decay and internal disorder which are not 
unknown in the history of other nations. By an 
extraordinary coinkunation of circumstances, which 
had tneir origin in the conditions then prevailing, 
India came to be placed under the rule ot a people 
living SIX thousand miles beyond the seas and stran- 
gers to Indians in race, religion and civilization. 
As has often been said, India was never conquered 
by the English in the literal sense of the term. The 
English became the paramount power in India by a 
series of events carried on by the help of Indian 
soldiers and Indian allies. Tne people supported 
them and welcomed them because they promoted 
ordeiiand peace and introduced justice and good admi- 
nistration. In the early days of British rule in India, 
English statesmen regarded it as of a temporary 
character. Tney cleany said that it was their duty 
to so administer India as to help her to take up her 
own government and to administer it in her own 
fashion. But as time rolled on and vested interests 
grew up and became strorjg a contrary spirit came 
to dominate British policy in India. The adminis- 
tration came to be conducted less and less in a 
tRanner conducive to the development of the people 

a nation and more and more so as to perpetuate 
their subjection. Indians noted it and protested 
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against it. Many large-hearted Englishmen 
deplored it. Foreign critics alsp noted the fact. 
An eminent Frenchman, M. Chailey, wrote in his 
book published a few years ago: ‘Had England 
taken as a motto ‘India for the Indians,* had she 
continued following the idea of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm to consider her rule as temporary, she 
might, without inconsistency, grant to the national 
party gradual and increasing concessions which 
in time would give entire autonomy to the 
Indians, but that is not now her aim.” For 
half a century and more Indians and liberal-minded 
Englishmen had been urging England to adopt the 
policy of India for the Indians, to Indianise the 
administration and to give power and opportunity 
to Indians to administer their own aHairs. Thirty 
years before the war the Indian National Congress 
came into existence and it had ever since its birth 
urged that a fair measure of self-government should 
be given to the people. The scheme of reform which 
the Congress put forward in 1880 was calculated to 
secure them such power, but they have not got it 
till now. Since 1908 we had specially stated that 
self-Grovernment on colonial lines was our goal. 

1 draw attention to these facts so that it may ba 
remembered that we had been pressing for a recog- 
nition of our right to selfrgovernment long before 
the war. It is not the war, its events, and its re- 
sults that have led us to ask for self-government 
for the first time. Even if the war did not come, 
our claim to it should have been granted long 
ago as a mere matter of right and simple 
justice. The virar no doubt came to help us. 
The contributions 'which we werOi able to make 
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brought about a happy change in the angle of vision 
of English statesmen. In December, 1916, our two 
great national institutions, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, that is to sav, the representatives 
of thinking India, jointly put forward a well- 
considered, moderate scheme of reform which would 
have given to the people a substantial measure of 
self-government. It is an open secret now that the 
response which the Government of India suggested 
to this demand was so poor and inadequate that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain returned the proposals and 
suggested the preparation of a more liberal measure 
which would give some responsibility to the people. 
In the meantime, agitation in support of the 
(>ongress-League scheme was growing. The Exe- 
cutive Governments in India, Imperial and 
Provincial, were generally strongly opposed to the 
proposals, many of ihern showed this opposition by 
trying to suppress the agitation by orders of intern- 
ment under the Defence of India Act and in other 
ways, and created much unnecessary tension in 
public feeling. On the other hand, besides the 
Indiaras there were Englisumen and English women 
who urged that the promise of self-government 
should not be delayed. That high-souled English- 
man, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, said in the course 
of the service to which reference has been made 
before : “We must now look at our paramount 
position in the light of our new war ideals. The 
British rule in India must aim at giving India 
opportunities of self-development according to the 
Datura! bent of its peoples. With this in view the 
first object of its rulers must be to train Indians in 
self-government. If we turn away from any such. 
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applicfttion of onr principles to this country it is but 
hypocrisy to conie before God with the plea that 
our ^anse is the cause of liberty.” The situation 
rendered an early announcement of the intentions 
of Government necessary. It was in this state of 
affairs that the Secretary of State for India made 
the now famous declaration of the 20th August, 
1917, in which he definitely stated that the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire was the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and that they had decided that 
substantial steps iii this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible. 

It was a momentous utterance. But it was un- 
necessarily caution^ and cold. We did not like all 
the qualifying conditions with which it was weigh- 
ed.’' But we looked at it as a whole. It promised 
that substantial steps in the direction of the goal of 
responsible govi rnment in India would be taken m 
soon as possible, and that His Majesty’s Government 
^ad decided that, accepting the Viceroy’s invi- 
tation, the Secretary of State should shortly visit 
India to consider w’hat those steps should be 
and to receive suggestions of representative bodies 
and others regarding them. It also promised 
that ample o{)portunity would be afforded for public 
discussion of the proposals which would be sub- 
mitted in due course to Parliament. We therefore 
welcomed the announcement and were grateful for 
it. Though dissatisfied with its many qualifying 
conditions, in the circumstances then existing, we 
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accepted it with hope and gratitude. Mr. Montagu 
came to India with a deputation of distinguished 
men. Taking the announcement of the ‘20th August 
as laying down the terms of their reference, he and 
Lord Chelmsford elaborated proposals as to the first 
substantial steps which should be taken to give effect 
to the polic)' enunciated in it. The limitations of the 
announcement naturally had their effect in determin- 
ing the nature and extent of their proposals. These 
proposals have now been before the public for several 
months. They have been variously criticised by 
various bodies. On the first publication of the pro- 
posals, while some of our prominent public men 
gave tncm a cordial welcome, others condemned 
them as unsatisfactory and disappointing. Some 
urged their total rejection. The Congress-League 
Scheme which had been put forward with the unani- 
mous support of the public men of the country was 
calculated to transfer control to the representatives 
of the people, both in the Provincial Governments 
and, subject to certain reservations, in the Govern- 
ment of India. The official Scheme proposed a 
limited measure of control in the Provincial Govern- 
ments and absolutely none over- the Imperial 
Government. The official proposals thus fell very 
short of the Congress-League Scheme. They were, 
therefore, generally regarded as inadequate. It was 
clear that while acknowledging that the proposals 
constituted an advance on existing conditions in 
certain directions, the bulk of public opinion in India 
Was not satisfied with the Scheme as it stood. 
Almost everybody wanted more or less important 
modifications and improvements in the Scheme. 
^*ut the Scheme proposed the introduction of a 
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certain measure of responsible government in the 
Provincial Governments, and was in this respecc 
more in conformity with the announcement of the 
20th August than the Congress-League Scheme, and 
many of us urged that the official proposals should 
be accepted subject to the necessary modifications 
and improvements. This view found general 
acceptance in the country. 

When the Special Congress met at Bombay, it 
was apprehended in some quarters that the opinions 
of those who were in favour of insisting upon the 
acceptance of the Congress-League Scheme and the 
rejection of the official proposals, might prevail at 
the Congress. But the proceedings of the Congress 
lent no support to these apprehensions, While tne 
Congress made its acknowledgments to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for the earnest attempt to 
inaugurato a system of responsible government in 
India, it made it clear that it regarded the proposals 
as they stood as unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
At the same time it recognised that the official 
scheme was technically more in consonance with the 
announcement of August 20th, and it therefore 
decided to accept that scheme in its outline and to 
urge modifications and improvements consistent 
with the outline wuich, in its opinion, were absolutely 
necessary to make it a substantial first step towards 
responsible government in India, that is, both in the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The All-India 
Moslem League also adopted the same view- 
months after a Conference organized by those of 
our prominent public men who had Inore cordially 
welcomed the proposals of reform than the great bulk 
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of the public, met at Bombay. They too agreed 
with the Congress and the League in asking for 
certain essential modifications and improvements in 
the Scheme. It has thus become as clear as noon- 
day light that enlightened Indian public opinion is 
unanimous in urging that the principle of responsible 
government should be introduced in the Government 
of India simultaneously with a similar reform in 
the Provinces, and that there should be a division 
of functions in the Central Government into 
reserved and transferred as a part of the 
first instalment of reforms. It is unanimous 
in urging fiscal freedom for India. It is unanimous 
io urging that half the number of the 
members of the Council of State should be elected. 
It is unanimous in urging that Indians should con- 
stitute one-haif of the Executive Government of India. 
It is unanimous in asking that the popular houses 
should elect their presidents and vice-presidents. It 
is unanimous in requiring that the elective majority 
should be four-fifihs ; and that the reserved list 
should be as small and the transferred list as large 
as posifeible. It is unanimous in asking that Ministers 
should be placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with the members of the Executive Council. It is 
mianimous in asking for a complete separation of 
judicial from executive functions. It is unanimous 
in urging that 50 per cent, of the posts in the Infdiaa 
Civil Service, and to start with, 25 per cent, of the 
King’s Commissions in the army, should be secured 
iio Indians and that adequate provision for training 
libem should be made in the country itself. It is 
Unanimous in urging that the ordinary constitutional 
eights, such as freedom of the press and public 
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meetings and open judicial trials, should be safe- 
guarded, though there is a difference of opinion about 
the methods suggested to secure the end. I have 
not attempted an exhaustive enumeration. My 
object here is to show that there is, notwithstanding 
differences over unimportant matters and notwith- 
standing all that we hear of divisions and parties, 
practical unanimity in the country about the most 
essential changes and improvements which are need- 
ed in the proposals of reform. I will non anticipate 
your decisions. It is for you to decide whether in 
view of the events which have taken place since 
the Congress met you will reconsider any or 
all of the matters which were considered by the 
Special Congress, or whether you will let its deci- 
sions stand as they are. Considering how grave 
and mcmentoiis are the ift.-.ues involved, [ wouKl 
re-consider them and welcome any suggestions 
which would improve them. Since the Congress 
met, events have taken place which would obvi- 
ously justify such a course. As a mere illustra- 
tion, I draw attention to one. In the revsolution 
relating to the Provincial Government, while 
holding that the people are ripe for the introduction 
of full provincial autonomy, the Congress said it was 
yet prepared, with a view to facilitating the passage 
of the Eeformsi to leave the departments of law, 
police and justice (prisons excepted) in the hands of 
the Executive Government for a period of six years. 
Since this resolution was passed the Functions 
Committee as well as the Franchise Committee 
has already visited several Provinces, and in two of 
the major Provinces it has been urged that full 
provincial autonomy should be granted there at 
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once, namely, the United Provinces and Bombay, 
m the foL’iner by the Provincial Congress Committee, 
and in the hitter by the non-ofiticial members of the 
Bombay Legislative Conncil, among whom are 
such esteemed gentlemen of known moderate views 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Goknldas Parekh. We may 
assume tliat Bengal and Madras also will demand 
full provincial autonomy. In view of these facts 
the resolutions of the Congress on the subject may 
vvcll be re-considered. 

INDIA AND THE RESULTS OF THE WAR. 

But by far the most important event which has 
taken place since the Congress met is the happy 
termination of the war. In concluding their Kepoufc 
uu Indian Constitutional Reforms Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford said : “ If anything could enhance 
the sense of responsibility under which our 
I’ecommendations are made in a matter fraught 
with consequences so immense, it would be the 
knowledge that even as we bring our report to an 
end far greater issues still hang in the balance upon 
battle*-aelds of F ranee. It is there and not in Delhi 
Or Whitehall that the ultimate decision of India’s 
future will be taken.” Happily for India and the 
rest of the civilized world that decision has now 
been taken. It was announced in the momorable 
utterance of the Premier referred to before, in which 
be said : “ You are entitled to rejoice, people of Bri- 
tain, that the Allies, Dominions and India have 
Won a glorious victory. It is the most wonderful 
Victory for liberty in the history of the world.” How 
^oes this great event affect our position ? How far 
's India going to share the fruits of the glorious 
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victory to which it has been her privilege to contri- 
bute ? It is highly encouraging in this connectioa 
to remember how generous has been the apprecia- 
tion expressed by the distinguished Premier and 
other statesmen of Great Britain of the services of 
India to the war. Let me recall a few of their 
utterances. Speaking in September, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith, the then Prime Minister of England, s^iid: 
“We welcome with appreciation and affection India’s 
proferred aid in the Empire which knows no dis- 
tinction of race or class, where all alike are subjects 
of the King-Emperor and are joint and equal custo- 
dians of her common interest and fortunes. We 
hail with profound and heartfelt gratitude their 
association side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with the Home and Dominion troops under a flag 
which is a symbol to all of the unity that the world 
in arms cannot dissever (5r dissolve.” Mr. Bonar 
Law said : “ I do not think we fully realize how 
much these Indians who have fought and died by 
the side of our soldiers have helped us through these 
long months.” .Speaking on the 9th of September 
Lord Haldane, the then Lord Chancellor of England, 
said : “ Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberty 
of humanity as much as ourselves. India has freely 
given her lives and treasure in humanity’s great 
cause ; hence things cannot be left as they are. 
Speaking in February, 1917, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Lloyd George said : “ The contri- 
bution of the Dominions and of India has been 
splendid. The assistance they have given us H the 
most trying hours of this campaign has been incal- 
culable in its value.” In the introduction to Col. 
Mere wether’s ‘Indian Corps in France,* LordCuiw^oB 
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said : “ The book describes the manner in which 
the force and the drafts and reinforcements by 
which it was followed conducted themselves in the 
fearful struggle of 1914-15. That the Indian 
Expeditionary Force arrived in the nick of time, 
that it helped to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization, after the sanguinary tumult of 
the opening weeks of the war, has been openly ac- 
knowledged the highest in the land from the 
Sovereign downwards. I recall that it was em- 
phatically stated to me by Lord French him- 
self. The nature and value of that service can 
never be forgotten.” Speaking again in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George said : . “And then 
there is India. How bravely, how loyally, she has 
supported the British Armies. The memory of the 
powerful aid which she willingly accorded in tho 
hour of our trouble will not be forgotten after the 
war is over, and when the affaii’s of India come up 
for examination and for action.” Speaking on the 
hth of November last Mr. Lloyd George said : 
‘‘These young nations (the Dominions) fought bravely 
and contributed greatly and won their place at the 
Council Table. What is true of them is equally true 
of the great Empire of India, which helped us 
materially to win these brilliant victories which were 
the beginning of the disintegration of our foes. 
India's necessities must not be forgotten when the 
Teace Conference is reached. We have had four 
years of great brotherhood. Let it not end there.’ 

I am sure we all feel most deeply grateful to these 
our English fellow-subjects for their generous appre- 
cir.tion of our contributions to the war. The ques- 
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lion novv is to what extent is India going to benefit 
by the principles for which she gave her lives aud 
treasure, namely, the principles of justice and liberty, 
of the right of every nation to live an unmolested 
life of freedom and to grow according to its own 
God-given nature, to manage its own affairs, and to 
mould its own destiny. The principles for which 
Great Britain and the Allies fought have now been 
embodied in the Peace Proposals of President Wilson 
to which I have referred before. These principles 
have been adopted with the hearty concurrence and 
support of Great Britain. Indeed, the credit for 
adopting them is in one sense greater in the case of 
Britain and France than in the case of America. 
For Britian and France had borne the brunt of the 
war ,for four years and by their uncf>nqnerable 
courage and heroic sacrifices made it possible for 
themselves and the Allies to achieve the final victory. 
Besides, their sufferings and sacrifices had also been 
incomparably greater than those of America and 
their feelings far more deeply injured. It was the 
more praiseworthy of them, therefore, that they 
readily agreed to the Peace Proposals, which ran 
counter in some instances to the decisions which 
they had themselves previously arrived at. 

Now the principle that runs through the Peace 
Proposals is the principle of justice to all peoples 
and nationalities and their right to live on equal 
terms of liberty and safety with one another. Each 
nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
affairs and to mould its own destinies. Eussia is to 
have an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
ior independent determination of her own political 
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development and national policy. Austria-Hungary 
is to be accorded the opportunity of autonomous 
development. International guarantees of political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity 
are to be secured to the Balkan States, and to the 
independent Polish States which are to be created. 
Nationalities other than Turkish now under Turkish 
rule are to be assured security of life and autono- 
mous development. In the adjustment of colonial 
claims the principle to be followed is that in deter- 
mining such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the population concerned are to have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the (xovermnent whose 
title is to be determined. How far are these princi- 
ples of autonomy and self-determination in be 
applied to India ? That is the question for conside- 
ration. We are happy to find that the Governments 
of Britain and Prance have already decided to give 
effect to these principles in the case of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. This has strengthened our hope that 
they will be extended to India also. Standing in 
this ancient capital of India, both of the Hindu and 
and *Mahomedan periods, it fills me my country- 
men and countrywomen with inexpressible sorrow 
and shame to think that we the descendants of 
Hindus who ruled for four thousand years in this 
extensive empire, and the descendants of Musalmans 
who ruled here for several hundred years, should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state, that we 
should have to argue our capacity for even a limited 
easure of autonomy and self-rule. But there is 
s( much ignorance among those who have got a 
termining voice in the affairs of our country at pre- 
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sent that, if I but had the time, I would tell them 
something of the capacity of our peoples — Hindus 
and Mussalmans — till the advent of British rule 
in India. I may refer those who care to know it, 
to the papers published at pages 581 to 624 in 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoraoji’s book on ‘Poverty and im- 
British rule in India.* I will content myself with 
saying that one-third of India, comprising a popu- 
lation of nearly 60 millions, is still under Indian 
rule, and that the administration of many of the 
Indian States compares very favourably with that 
of British India. Has the fact of our being under 
British rule for 150 years rendered us less fit for 
self-rule than our fellow-subjects in our Indian 
States are ? Are a people who can produce a 
scientist like Sir J. G. Bose, a poet like Sir Babindra 
Nath Tagore, lawyers like Sir Bhashyam Iyengar 
and Sir Bash Behari Ghose, administrators like 
Sir T. Madhava Bow and Sir Salar Jung, Judges of 
the High Court like Syed Mahraood and Telang, 
and soldiers who have rendered a good account o[ 
themselves in all the theatres of war, unfit for self- 
government in their domestic affairs ? I hope that 
the insult of such an assumption will no longer be 
added to the injury that is being done us by being 
kept out of our birthright to self-government, and 
that the principle of self-determination will be 
extended to India. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, let us make it clear 
what we mean when we talk of self-determination. 
There are two aspects of self-determination, as it 
has been spoken of in the peace proposals. One is 
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that the people of certain colonies hnd other places 
should have the right to say whether they will live 
under the suzerainty of one power or of another. 
So far as we Indians are concerned we have no need 
to say that we do not desires to exercise that elec- 
tion. Since India passed directly under the British 
Crown, we have owned allegiance to the Sovereign 
of England We stand unshaken in that allegiance. 
We gladly renewed our allegiance to His Majesty 
the King-Eniperor in per.son when he was pleased 
to visit India in 1911 after his Coronation in 
Fnigland. We still desire to remain subjects of the 
Jh'itish Crown, Toere is, however, the second 
and no less important aspect of self-determina- 
tion, namely, that bedng under the Brit^h 
(b’own, we should be allowed comjiletc responsible 
government on the line.s of the Dominions, in 
tile administration of all our domestic allairs. 
W e are not yet asking for this either. We are ask- 
ing for a measure of self-government which we h.‘»ve 
indicated by our Congress-League Hcheme of 191(1. 
Wejarge that the*, measure of self-government or 
responsible governineiil, if you please, to be given to 
us should be judged and determined in tlie liglit of 
the principle of self-determination whiCii has emer- 
ged triiininhant out of this devastating • war. In 
order that this should be done it is not necessary 
that the proposa's of leioriu which have been elabo- 
rated by Mr. Montagu and Lord ( -helmsford should 
be laid aside and a brand new scheme be prepared. 
The Special Congress and the Moslem League have 
‘expressed their willingness to accept those proposals 
^ith the modifications and improvements wnich 
they have advocated. This great Congress represent- 
ing the people of all classes and creeds — Hindus^ 
31 
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Mussalmans, Parsisand Christians — representing all 
interests, landholders and tenants, merchants and 
businessmen, educationists, publicists and represen- 
tatives of other sections of the people, is assembled 
here to-day to express the mind of the people on this 
question. One special and particularly happy feature 
of this Congress is the presence at it of a large num- 
ber of delegates of tne tenant class who have come at 
great sacrifice, from far and near, to join their voicb 
with the rest of tneir countrymen in asking for a 
substantial measure of self-government. This repre- 
sentative Congress of the people of India will deter- 
mine and declare what in its opinion should be the 
measure of reform vvhich should be introduced into 
the country. Let the British Government give 
effect to the principle of self-determination in India 
by accepting the proposals so put forward by the 
representatives of the people of India. Let the 
preamble to ihe Statute which is under preparation 
incorporate the principle of self-determination and 
provide ttiat the repres^mtatives of the people of India 
shall have an effective voice in determining the 
future steps of progress towards complete responsi- 
ble government. This will produce deep content* 
ment and gratitude among the people, of India and 
strengthen their attachment to the British Empire. 

OUR CALUMNIATORS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen* I think I have said enough 
to show how strong is our case both on the ground 
of justice and of necessity for a substantial measure of 
responsible Government. While we have noted with 
thankfulness the attitude of British statesmen 
towards the cause of Indian reform, while we have 
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noted with satisfaction that in their election mani- 
festoes Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Asquith, in short, leaders of all parties in the United 
Kiugd nn have pledged themselves to the introduction 
of les^nsible Government in India, we regret to find 
that a limited liability Company known as the Indo- 
British Association has been established in London 
with the distinct object of opposing the cause of Indi- 
111 reform and both that iss iciation and other 
narrow-minded ICuropean and Anglo Indian bodies 
*n India who are opposed to any measure of power 
being transferred to Indians have been misusing the 
Kowlatt Committee report to create a wrong impres- 
sion in the minds of the British public that the 
people of India are disaffected towards the British 
Crown. This is a wicked attempt. One should have 
thought that with the overwhelming proof of the 
loyalty of the people of India to the British Crown 
not even the worst detractors of Indians would ven- 
ture to make such attempt at this juncture making a 
case- against the loyalty of the Indian people. The 
Kowl^/tt Committee bus brought the fact of the 
loyalty into greater prominence. The Committee 
have summed up their conclusion as follows: — 
We have now investigated all the conspiracies 
connected with the revolutionary movement in 
Bombay. They have been purely Brahman and 
uiostly Chitpavan. In Bengal the conspirators have 
been young men belonging to the educated middle 
classes. Their propaganda has been elaborate, persis- 
l^ent and ingenious. In their own province it has 
Pt’odaced a long series of murders and robberies. In 
Behar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central 
Bi’ovinces and Madras it took no root but occasionally 
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led to* crime or disorder. In the Punjab the return 
of emigrants from America bent on revolution and 
bloodshed produced numerous outrages and the 
Ghadar conspiracies of 1915. In Burma too the 
Ghadar movement was active but was arrested. 
Finally came a Mohammedan conspiracy confined to 
a small clique of fanatics ami designed to overthrow 
the British rule with foreign aid. All these plots have 
been directed towards one and the s.ime objective— 
the overthrow bv force of British Rule in India. 
Sometime'^ they have been isolated, sc inetimes thev 
have be( 3 n interconnected, sometimes they have been 
encouraged and supported by German influence’ 
Now assuming than the whole of this statement is 
accurate lot us note what the CommitUe say about 
them. They say all have been succ^s^fnl y encoun- 
tered with the support of [fidian loyal' v. This .should 
be enough lo silenc(‘ the calumniators of Tudiii. 
as was Very well' ol)served by Mr. Montagu and 
Ijord Chelmsford in rr'eir Report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform, Whatever qualifications may 
be needed in the case of particular classes the people 
of India as a whole are in gcmiine sympathy with 
the cause which the Allies represent However 
milch they may find fault with the Government 
they aia; true in their loyalty to the British Crown 
The loyalty of the country is generally emphasised 
by the attempts made by very small sections of the 
population to create trouble. I most sincerely 
deplore and so does every thoughtful Indian that 
any of our youth should have been misled into what 
the Rowlatt Committee have described as a move- 
ment of perverted religion and equally perverted 
patriotism. I deplore that they should have been 
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led into any criminal organization of conspiracy 
against the Government, I equally deplore that 
they should have committed any acts of violence 
against any of their fellowmen, but let not the 
niisdefeds of a small number of misguided youths be 
pitted against the unswerving loyalty of 320 
mi i lions of the people of India. 

The system of Government introduced into India 
with all its advantages, whicli we gratefully 
acknowledged, has numerous defects in it We have 
pointed out those defects and acknowledged the good 
points repeatedly. A Nation is entitled to administer 
its own affairs, and it fodows that the j)e()ple belong- 
ing to a Nation should manage those affairs. When 
the British Administration was introduced into this 
country, Jheir idea was that their rule should be only 
temporary lo enable the Indians to readjust and 
regain their balance and l^ecome able to take charge 
of the administration. Many eminent British 
Htatesmeii rep* atedly pointed out that the British 
Government were the guardians of the Indian people 
and •their liberties, but the British Government 
began to change their original idea. 

EUROPKANISTNG THE SERVICE. 

They began to introduce European agency in the 
Indian administration in such an enormous measure 
that to-day the services are dominated by Europeans 
in all the higher ranks, instead of giving the Indians 
opportunities to exercise the power of administration 
Satisfactorily. The Europeans had been imported 
in any number from England, not only in the 
^Iilitary Service, but in the Civil Service. A 

atute was passed in 1833 that no Indiau 
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subject would be debarred from holding any appoint- 
ment for which he was qualified. That was a 
declaration for which the Indians expressed gratitude. 
The rule, however, should have been to the contrary 
effect, namely, that the Indians shall be employed in 
the various public offices of their country, unless the 
circumstances made it necessary to import Europeans 
who po.s^sessed the export knowledge required for 
administering certain technical departments of the 
service. Such a rule was not passed, and despite 
the declaration in the Statute of 1833, very few Indi- 
ans were employed in the higher offices up to 1853, 
Then came the Mutiny. It was subsequently resoved 
that an examination for the Indian Civil Service 
shall be held only in England, and the recommend- 
ation to hold simultaneous examination.^ in England 
and India had been ignored, and Dadabhai NaorojI 
who had devoted sixty years of his life in agitating 
for that simple measure of justice, died withonf 
seeing the fruition of hi.s efforts. At the time of the 
Eeport of the Public Services Commission, lesj^ 
than ten per -cent, of the posts were filled hy 
Indians, Commissions in the Army had not been 
given to Indians, although that reform had 
been urged for a long time past. When the 
Coronation took place in 1911, Lord Hardinge 
recommended the grant of Commi.ssions iff the 
Army to Indians, and though the years rolled by, 
justice was not done to India. Then came the 
War. After several years during which the Indian 
soldiers served in the ranks and won the Victoria 
Cross, establishing their valour and fidelity to the 
British Throne then came the announcement that 
ten Commissions in the Army would be given tc 
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Indians (shame) and only five persons had yet been 
nominated for those Commissions, while forty-four 
men were appointed to temporary Commissions, 

AN EXPENSIVE ADMINISTRATION. 

Another grievance is that the administration here 
had been very expensive unnecessarily. In the 
Military and Civil Services high salaries are paid to 
Europeans, and the country loses that amount of 
money which might have been distributed to its 
children. It three-fourths of the expenditure in- 
curred on European services had been spent on 
employing Indians for those services, the country 
would be in a far more prosperous condition than it 
now is. 

GENERAL FAILURE OP THE BUREAUCRACY, 

As regards education, we feel that what has been 
done by the Government is very very small com- 
pared to the needs of the country. The poverty of 
th(? people has become widespread, and jiublic help 
is far from satisfactory. Millions of people are 
dying from diseases. As regards industries, you 
have only to read reports of the Industries Commis- 
sion to realise how great and sad has been the loss 
which this country has suffered by its industries 
not being encouraged. My object in drawing 
attention to tnis matter is to show that the 
nresent bureaucratic system of administration has 
ailed, and while we acknowledge that it has achieved 
a great deal we feel that it has failed very largely to 
nromote the welfare of the people as it should have 
done. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE I.C.S. 

I pnt in a word of appeal to the Indian Civil 
Service. T whs surprised and pained to read a 
Circular issued by the Secretary to the Indian Civil 
Service Association in Bihar, asking for an organis- 
ed expression of opinion on behalf of the Civil 
Service with regard to the proposals of the Be- 
forins. Every Civilian is free to hold and express 
his opinion individually, but I do think that for 
members of the Civil Service to organise an ex- 
pression of opinion about the iieforms, which is 
likely to assume a shape of hostile expression of 
opinion, is a thing which has shocked the Indian 
sentiment, because the Circular si^ysthat an impres- 
sion has gained ground that the Service is favour- 
able to the Ileform proposals, and that it is to 
remove or correct that impression that this effort 
has been made ; and the Circular says that a similar 
effort is made in every Province. I appeal to the 
members of the Civil Service to think whether this 
is the right course for them to follow. Many of 
them have served India very well and laid this 
country under a great obligation to them for such 
service. We do feel that, if there is any attempt 
made by them as a body to prejudice the cause of 
the Reforms or to oppose it, it will be a matter of 
serious complaint on the part of the people of India. 
We look forward to their co-operation, and hope 
that the advice, which Liord Hardinge gave them 
when he left India, would be remembered by them, 
that they should put all their intellect and 
strength in making the Reforms successful rather 
than do anything to impede or whittle down the 
Reforms. 
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Even as regards the. Rowlatt Committee’s recom- 
mendations I would ask the Europeans to remember 
all the events that have passed between 1857 and 
1915. They should remember the plague administra- 
tion in Poona, the deportation of the Natii brothers, 
the Partition of Bengal, the repressive legislation and 
also tne way in which Indian demands had been left 
unsatisfied. Education was not sufficient. Povertv 
has been growing. Kace inequality has been kept 
up between Indians and Europeans in the matter 
of the services and in the matter of bearing arms, 
and ai) these causes contributed to the state of feeling 
which led some Indians to the paths of seiiition. If 
our English friends would hear all these circum- 
stances in mind, they will arrive at a just decision. 
The remedy for the state of things which the Bow- 
latt Committee deplored, assuming they arrived at 
correct findings, is not to he found in passing repres- 
sive legislation, but in bringing about large and 
liberal measures of reform, which will remove the 
causes of complaint and promote contentment 
and satisfaction among the people of India. 

The President then referred to the urgent need 
of sending a Deputation to England to plead Indians 
^Muse and concluded as follotvs : — 

SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Yon have asked that the British Government 
should extend the principle of self-determination to 
Ii’dia in political reconstruction. I ask to apply that 
piinciple to its full extent as far as it lies in your 
power. I ask you to determine that hereafter you 
v^ill resent and resent the more strongly any effort 
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to treat you as an inferior people. I ask you to 
determine that henceforth you will claim with all 
the strength you can command that in your own 
country you shall have opportunities to grow as 
freelv as Englishmen grow in the United Kingdom. 
If you will exercise that self-determination and go 
about inculcating the principlesof Equality, of Liberty 
and of Fraternity among our people, if you will 
make every brother, however humble and lowly 
placed, feel that the Divine ray is in him as it is in 
any highly placed person, and that he is entitled tu 
be treated as an equal fellowman with all other 
subjects of the British Empire and to teach him to 
claim to be so treated, you will have determined 
your future for yourselves, and I ask you to give this 
matter your serious consideration. You have got 
the opportunity now. The Scheme of Beforms gives 
you an opportunity. Whatever may be the powers 
entrusted to the Provincial and the Central Govern- 
ments, the electorates must be formed. The forma-, 
tion of the electorates gives you the best chance of 
instructing every single Indian about the political 
principle. I appeal to you to organise your electo- 
rates I appeal to you to establish your Congress 
Committee in every Taluq and Tahsil, to see that 
the people understand these principles. If you do 
that work and that work of self-determination and 
work with one purpose, God will grant yon self- 
determination in political reconstruction earlier than 
we anticipate. (Cheers.) 
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SWAMI YIYEKANANDA 

AN Exhaustive and Comprehensive Collection of 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

Thifl publication is the first of its kind. It is the most exhaus- 
tive and comprehensive collection of the work of Swarai Viveka- 
nanda hitherto pubiu hed. It contains, umonR others, his elcquenfc 
character sketch of “ My Masier ” ; his celebrated lecture at the 
great Parliament rf Belipiong at Cbicsigo ; all the important and 
valuable speeches delivered in Englaiui. America and India on 
Guana Ycga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Y<'ga, Vedanta, and Hinduism ; 
eeleotrons from the inspirirg speeches be gave, in repl) to address- 
es of welcome that were prehcnted to him at different towns and 
cities in India, during his historic journey from Colombo to AI- 
mora, on bis return from Amer.ca. 

Detailed contents — My Master; ITindiii.'’m as a Religion; 
Reply to the Addresses of Congratulations from Madras and 
Calcutta ; The Ideal of Univeri-al Religion ; God in Everything ; 
Immortality ; la the Soul Immortal; The Freedom of the Soul ; 
Maya and Illusion ; Maya and ^he Conception of God ; Maya and 
Freedom; The Real and the Apparent Man ; The Absolute and 
Manifestation ; Unity in Diversity ; The Cosmos ; The Macrocosm ; 
Realization ; Karma Yoga ; Metaphysics in India ; Re incarnation ; 
Bbakti or Devotion ; Vedanta ; The Vedania in Indian Life ; The 
Mission of the Vedanta ; The Sages of India ; Christ, The 
Messenger ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism ; The True 
Method of Social Reform ; The Reform of Caste ; Education on 
National Lines ; The Conquest of the World by Indian Thought ; 
Poems, etc. Contains also Four Portraits. 

Fifth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Price Rb. 3. To Subscribers of “ The Indian Review,'' Rs. 2-8, 


HINDU PSALMS AND HYMNS 

By Mr. K. V. RAMABWAMI, B.A* 

The author has given some of the choicest stotras both from 
olassical and the vernacular literatures of India, Apart from 
the Sanskrit hymns from the Vedas, Puranas, and the Upanishads 
'•ith their English translations, we have selections from the 
ohantings of Thukaram. Kabir, and M abar. Price Aa. 4 , 

e.A. Natesan & Co., Publisbere. George Tovrn, Madras. 



Hindu Religion and Phiiosophy. 

Sri Sankaraoharya.— I— Hia Lifo and Tunaa. By G. N. 
Krishnaawamy Aiyac, M.A.,IiT. II — Hia Philojiophy. By Paadit 
Bitanath Tattvabhuabaa. Bath in ona volume. A^. 13. To 
Bubflcribera of * * I. R.” Aa. 8 

Sri Madhwa and Hadhwafam.—A abort Histocio Sketch, By 
C. N. Knahuaawamy Aiyar, M.A. Aa. 12. To Subsoribara of “l.R.” 
Ab. 8. 

Sri RamanuJaoharya.~~Hta Life and Timea. By 8. Ktiabna- 
Bwami Aiyangvr, M.A. Hia Pmloaopby. By T. Uiji.£?.ipalachariar. 
M.A., B.Ii Aa. 12. To Subscribors of the “Indian Review.’* As. 8. 

The Life and Teachinga of Buddha. By Dharmapala. Second 
Edition Price Aa. 12. To Subacribera,** I.R.”, Aa. 8. 

Sri Sankaraoharya’s Select Works —Tbo Text in Sanskrit 
Devana(;iri type and an Eagliah TranaUnon. By 3. VenkatAra- 
manan, B A. Price Re. 1-8. To Subaorihor^ of “I. R.” Re. 1. 

The YaUhnavaite Reformers of India —Critical Sketches of 
their Lives and Writings. By T. Uijagopvlachanar, M.A., B.L. 
Price Re. 1. To Siibaorihera of “ l.R.” Aa. 12. 

Swarai Yivekananda.— An exhaustive and comprehensive col- 
lection of his .speecnes and writings. With four portraits. Fifth 
Edition. Price Ra. 3. To Subscribers of “I R.” Rs. 2-8 As. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Second Edition, 
As. 12. To Subaoribers of the “ I. R.,” As. 8. 

Ten Tamil Saints. By Mr. M. 8. Pumalingam Pillai, B A., 
L.T. Price As. 12. To Subsoribora of “1, R., ” Aa. 8. 

India’s Untouchable Saints. By K. V. Ramaswami, B.A., 
B.L. Price As. G To Subscribers of “ I, R., ” Aa. 4. 

Essentials of Hinduism. A symposium by eminent Hindus. 
Second Edition. Aa. 12. To Subscribers of “l.R.” As. 10. 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns. By Mr. K. V. Ramaswami. As, 4. 

Haitreyi : A Yedio Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushan. Price Aa. 4. « 

Light on Life. — A Selection of Five Spiritual Discourses by 
Baba Permanand Bharati. Price As. 8. To Subscribers of the 
*' Indian Review.” As. 6. 


I3£^lf you have not already seen the Indian Review^ the cheapest, 
the best and the most up-to-date Indian periodical, edited by 
Mr. G.A. Nateaan, send your name and address with a four anna 
postage stamp for a specimen copy. Single copy, As. 8. 
Annual subscription in India Rs. Five. (Foreign) Rs. 7-8, strictly 
payable in advance to Messrs, G.A. Natesan & Go., Publishers, of 
the “Indian Review,” Sunkurama Ghetti St., George Town, Madras. 

Q.A. Nabaaaa & Co., Fublishersi George Towa, Madras. 



ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

By DR. PR&FULLil CH&NDBA BAT. 

PREFACE: — Th’S ifl the first attempt to present to the 
.-public a comprehensive collection of the Essays and Discourses 
of Dr. P. C. Ray, the well-known Indian chemist. Dr. 
Ray’s researches in chemistry and his eloquent exposition 
of the ancient Hindu Boienoe are matter of common knowledge. 
Appropriately, therefore, his o-jiiiributions on scientific researches 
and Hindu Chemistry find precedence in this volume. But 
his interest m industnil and educational matters has been 
no less keen as will be seen from a perusilofhis spirited 
evidence before the Industrial aud the Public Services ' 
Commissions. His paper on “ The Bengali Brain and its Misuse” 
and his address to tde Indian National Social Conference at 
Calcutta contain some trench int criticisms of ^he Hindu Social 
polity. Ills handsome tributes to the services of such Indian 
patriots as Ananda Mohan Bose and Dadabhai Naoroji and his 
generous appreciation of the life aud career of Sir William Wedder- 
burn testify to the silent interest be has all along been taking in 
the political advancement of this country. 

The addition of a oiographioal sketch and the list of original 
contributions by Dr. Ray and his pupils of the Indian School of 
Chemistry will, it is hoped, onhanoe the value of this collection. 

Contents.— Soioutific Education in India, Progress of 
Chemistry in Bengal, Chemistry at the Prc‘iidenoy College, Pursuit 
of Chemistry in Bengal, Chemical Industries in India, Chemistry m 
Ancient India, Antiquity of Hindu Chemistry, Higher Science in 
the Universities, Chemistry and Medicine, Science in the Vernacular 
Literature, Indian Education, The Educational Service, Centenary 
of the Presidency College ; The Bengali Brain and ns Misuse, Social 
Reform in India, Government aud Indian Industries, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William Weddeeburn, The 
Indian School of Chemistry, Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical 
Works, Ancient India, Modern India. With a Frontispiece. 

SELECTED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the ‘T.R.” Bs. 2-8. 

G.A, NatiQaaQ & Oo,, Pablishera, Gaorge Town, Madras. 



DELHI ; THE CAPITAL OF INDIA 

'^HIS is a thoroughly revised aud enlarged edition oi “All About 
Delhi,” a publication issued a few months before the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar. The origiual edition was got up in somo hurry 
to serve as a guide book to thtj thousands who thronged to Delhi to 
witness the Coronation of the King Empemr. Since then Delhi 
has become the Capital of India and has regained us importance 
as the centre of political and intclleotual life in the Indian Empire. 
The historical sketch of Delhi has been brought up up-to-date. 
The old chapters have been entirely recast, many new ones added 
and the scope of the book considerably enlarged. The took gives 
IQ a modest compass a succinct history of the Hindu, Pathan and 
Moghul dynasties who reigned over Delhi and also a vivid account 
of the British occupation together with the story of the mutiny. 
The history and antiquities cf Delhi are discussed at nome length 
*and graphic aceounts of notable sights and scenes from well-known 
travellers and visitors are presented with sniiable reproductions of 
illustrations. The present editiou may claim to be an exhaustive 
hand book compihid from authentic sources. To make the book 
thoroughly comprehensive three appendices have been added giving 
picturesque accounts of the Durbars and the War Conference and 
the Conference of Ruling Chiefs and Princes. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the addition of a complete index and 51 
portraits, illustrations and maps. 

CONTENTS. 

Delhi—the Capital of India, Delhi Under Hindu King=i. 
Early Muhammadau Kings. The Moghul Emperors. Delhi 
Under British Rule. Seven Cities of Delhi. Kutub. Siri-Jahan- 
panah. Tughlakabad. Firozabad. The City of Sbershab. General 
Survey. Dargah Hizamuddiu. Second Excursion. Shahjahanabad. 
Shah Jahan’s Paface, The Gardens of Delhi. Environs of 
Bhabjahariabad. ' Mutiny Sites. The Delhi of the Future. 

APPENDIX. 

The Durhars of Delhi : The Durbar of 1887. The Durbar 
of 1903. The Durbar of 1911. Despatches on the Gbaugo of 
Capital. The Chiefs* Conference. War Conference, 

With Index and 54 illustrations. 

Rs. Two ; To Subscribers of “ The Indian Review,” Re. 1*8. 


Bombay Ouardian : — We have to thank those most enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, for a pile 
of useful little books. This is the firm that brings out The Indian 
Review, That firm has stepped entirely out of the oommon run 
of Indian publications, and in place of supplying a market— work 
which always affords room for fresh enterprise — it has created a 
market, by boldly devising and turning out books which people 
ought to want and soon learn to want. 


Cr. A. Natesan & Go.i PabliBberSi George Town, Madrae. 



Wacha’s Speeches and Writings. 


CONTENTS. 

Indian Calcutta, 1901. Evolution of 

nf ^ of Comraorce. ; Stray thoughtaon the Study 

of Eoonomiofl ; St^istioal and Economic Study among Indiana : 
Indian Railway Finance ; Indian Military Expenditure; The 
Indian Goramercial Congrea>j ; Agricultural Banka in India ; The 
o to the Millowners’ Asaociation. 

Bombay Congreaa Reception Committee’s Addraaaaa. Simuloane- 
Indian Civil Service. Evidence before the 
W^^ljyGommisaion. Appendix. Index with a portrait. Bound 


The Hindw.-Sir Dinahaw’a ia, aa is well-known, finance 
and It 18 not surprising that out of 19 selections about 15 directly 
relate tc finance and constitute au exposition of his viowa on the 
Indian finanoial questions. 


Lucknow Advocate.--lt ia a storehouse of valuable infer- 
matiou. 


Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R, ” Rs. 2-8. 


SURENDRANATH BANERJEA’S 

SFEKCHES AND WRITINGS. 

An up-to-date collection of the speeches of the Hon, Mr. 
Burendranath Banerjea. It contains hia many important Con- 
greaa Speeches including hia two Presidential Addresses, his 
Bpeeches in the Viceregal Council, and several important ones 
delivered both in India and in Bridand during his visits to that 
country in connection with the Press Conference and Congreaa 
Propaganda Work, 

New India, — Meaara, G. A. Nateaon & Co., of Madras, have 
done well to have brought out a handy edition of his speeches and 
Writings at the present time when public thought requires all the 
material it can possibly obtain for its stimulation. 

Prloe Ra 3. To Sobsorlbers of the I.R. ” Ra. 2-8. 


A, Nabaaan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras w 




INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

A BRIEF SURVEY OP THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
THE GROWTH OP INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY HON. AMYIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

Contents : — Introductory. The Geneaia of Political Move- 
ment in India. The Early Friends of India. The Indian Press. 
The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds Lifted. The Dawning 
Light. The Inauguration and the Father of the Congress. The 
First Session of the Congress. The Career of the Congress. The 
Surat Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Work in 
England. The Congress : A National Movement The Success of 
the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. The Indian Unrest and 
its Remedy. The Depression. The Reorganisatiou of the Congress. 
Tho ReooTistruction of the Indian Civil Service, The Indian 
Representation in British Parliumcnt, India in Partv politics. 
The Educational Problem. India and the War. Th - New spirit 
and Self-Government for India. Appendices, Index and IIlus- 
irations. 

New Indian — A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from 
cover to cover it 18 useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration and 
hope. The well informed author begins at the beginning : not 
only at the laying of the foundation stone of the Congress but 
prior to that period even. 

A New and Up-to-date edition. 

Price Rb. 3. To Subscribers of the '1. R.” Rs. 2-8, 

The Indian National Congress. 

FULL TEXT OF ALL THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 
and the RESOLUTIONS PASSED UP-TO-DATE 
Second Edition : Crown 8vo., 1,526 Pages. 

Bound in Cloth and well Indexed. 

The Hindustan Review. — The Indian statesman, politician, 
or publicist could scarcely have at this time of the year a better 
book on his shelf than that designated, The Indian National 
Congress. It is obvious thftt no public man or publicist’s book- 
shelf of works of reference can be complete without a copy of 
Mr. Natesan’a excellent compilation of the Congress literature. 
Considering its bulk and matter, it is cheaply priced. 

PBIOE BS. FOUB. TO Bnbiorlbert of the “ l.R.” RS. THREB. 


G. A. Nateuau & Co., Pubiisbers, George Town, Madree- 



Wedderburn’s Speeches & Writings. 

T he Publishers have made every endeavour to make this collec- 
tion cemprehensTve and up-to-date. The matter was selected 
by Sir William Wedderburn himself. The first part contains the 
full text of hi8 two Congress Pretidential Addresses ; the second, 
all his speeches in the House oi Commons ; the third, Miscellaneous 
Speeches on a \ariet) of topics relating to India ; the fourth, 

“ ContributH>ii8 to ihe Press” on Indian Questions ; the fifth, 

‘‘ Personalia” being his speecbes and wriiings m appreciation of 
his Indian and Eurr.pean friends ; and the sixth, ‘‘ Replies to 
Addresses and Entertainments” in India and England. In part 
seven, entitled * Appreciatu ns,” we have a selection cf tributes 
paid to Sir William’s fceivicr.s to India by his numerous English 
and Indian friends and .admirers. 

Fart 1. Congress Speeches : Presidential Addrestes, Bombay 
Congress, 1889 ; anc Allahabad Congress, 1910. 

Part 11. Speeches in the House of Oommons— Simultaneous 
Examinations. The Condition of the people of Inaia, Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry for India, Indian Expencirure. The Govern- 
ment’s Policy in Chitral. Speech on the Indian Budget, 1895. The 
Retention of Chitral, The Cotton duties and the Indian poor. 
Indian Troops at Suakin. The Maharajah of Jhnlawar, The 
Scrutiny of Indian Accounts, The Condition of the Indian Massss. 
The Problem of the Indian Rayat. The Condition of India. The 
Poverty of India. The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Parliament and 
Indian Afiairs. The Famine in India. The Indian Buoget, 1900. 

Part HI. Miscellaneoui Speeches: 

Fart lY. Contributions to the Press ; 

Part Y. Personalia: 

Part Yl. Beplies to Addresses: 

Part YU. Appreciations : 

Indian Social Beformer.— The volume should be in every 
collection of books bearing on Indian political and administrative 

refotna. 

With a portrait and Index. Cloth bound. 

Price Rs, 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ” Rs. 2-8. 

IS* The annual subscription to the ^'Indian Review'' is 
Rs, 5 (Five) only including postage Subscription can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the*' Review ” send 
postage stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to G. A, Naiesan 
Co., Publishers, Madras. Please note that cw lent issues are 
not given as specimen copies. 

G. A, Natesan & Co,, Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



Indian Political Literature. 

Gandhi’s Speeches and WrUings. — S*)a'md Eiaion, oonsidarab- 
ly enlarged ; with a sketch of his life and career and several 
portraits and illustrations : Indexed. Cloth Bound. Rs. 3. To 
Subscribers of “ I. R.” Ra. 2-8. 

The Governance of India. — As it is and as it may be : A hand- 
book of Progresaive Politics. By Babu Govinda Das. Price Rs. 3. 
To Subacriburs of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Surendranath Banerjea’s Speeches and Writings.— Com- 
prehensive collection. Us. 3. To Suosoribora of “ I.R.” Rs, 2-S. 

Waoha’s Speeches and Writings. — Comprehensive collection. 
Price Rs. 3- To Suoscnbeta of “I R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Wedderburn’s Speeches and Writings. — An up-to-date ooUeo- 
tion. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Depressed Glasses. — A symponium by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Bacoda and .several eminont Itidiatia and Knglishmon. 
Second Edition. Price Re. 1-4 as. To Suosonoera of “I.R.” Re. 1. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings. — Second Edition. 
Rs. 3. To Suoaotibers of ” I.R.” Rs. 2 8. 

Gokhale’s Speeches.— Cloth bound. Price Rs. 3. To Subscri- 
bers of “LR.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Indian National Oongress.- A new and up-to-date edition. 
Full text of all the Presidential Addresses, Resolutions, Portraits 
of all the Congress Presidents. With an Index. Rs, 4. To 
Bubsoribors of “ I.R,” Rs. 3. 

Delhi ; The Capital of India. — Second Pliition Revised and 
enlarged with 51 illusirations. Price Rs. 2. Ti Subsoribors of the 
“I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Sarojini Naidu’a Speeches and Writings. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Price R>j. 1-4 as. To Subsoribers of 
“I.R.” Re. 1. 

Montagu’s Indian Speeches. — A new and up-to-date edition. 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Re, 1-4. 

Morley’a Indian Speeches. — Grown 8vo. Revised and enlarged. 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of *’ I.R.” Re, 1-4. 

Indian National Evolution. By Amvioa Charan Muzumdar. 
New Edition Rs. 3, To Subsoribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Rash Behari Ghose's Speeches and Writings. Second Edition 
Re 1-4. To SubHoribers of “ I.R.” Re I. 

King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs. Second Edition. 
Pnoe Re. 1. To Subsoribers of “I. R.” As. 12, 

Besant’g Speeches and Writings on Indian Questions. Price 
Re. 1-8. To Subsoribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. ^ 

G. A. Natas ic & Oo., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



The “Friends of India” Series. 


This is a new Soiicia of abort biographical sketches of eminent 
men who have laboured for the good of India, which the Fubiiaheca 
venture to thmk will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical literature of the country. These biographies are so 
written as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to 
the student as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the “ Friends of India” on Indian Affairs 
arc given in the sRccobes. Each volume has a fine frontispieoe. 


LORD MORLEY 
Lord ripon 

Sir William Wedderburn 
Mrs. Annie besant 
Lord minto 
Edmund Burke 
Charles Bradlaugh 
JOHN Bright 


Henry Fawcett 
Mr, a. 0. HUME 
Sir Henry Cotton 
Lord Macaulay 
Sister Nivedita 
Rev. Dr. Miller 
Sir Edwin Arnold 
Lord Hardinge 


The Leader Will be a welcome addition to the political 
and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Review -.—On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories ate 
told in a lively and inletesiiug manner with short extracts from 
notable speeches delivered, The series should be welcome to tho 
public. 

Foolscap 8 Yo. Price Annas Four Each. 


Indian Tales: Amusing Reading. 


NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OP RAYA & APPAJI 

tales op komati wit 

TALES OP TKNNALI RAMA 
folklore op THE TELUGUS 


TALES OF MARIADA RAMAN 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 
MAITBEYI : A VEDIC STORY 
VEMANA ; THE TELUGU POET 


Price Annas Four Each. 


O. A. Natosan & Co., Publiahera. Georga Town. Madras. 



DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES ON 

“THE INDIAN REVIEW.” 

I 

Lord Horley. — 1 have read it with interest and appreciation. 

Sip Herbert Boberta, H. P. — Let me congratulate you oc 
the admirable editorials of this interesting monthly. I appreciate 
highly your many services to the cause of progress in India. 

Mr. Fredric Harrison — Enterprising “ Review,” which seems 
likely to bring Great Britain to our fellow-citizena in India more 
closely together. 

Dp. a, M. Fairbairn — It is excellrnt and well written, and 
distinguished by a love of truth and right. 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, M.A., Delhi.— I rtau the Review month 
by m<-Mh With the greatest interest and alwajs find more solid 
matter in it, especially on the economic side in which I am 
specially inttnated th.iii in any other Indian Journal. 

Sir Henry Cotton. — Allow me to express to you the admiration 
I feel foi your energy in literary prcduciioti and the valuablo 
service >ou are thereby rendering to your lellow countrj men. 

F. H. Skrine, I 0 . 8 . — It is fully up to the level of high cla.ss 
literature in this country. 

Vincent A Smith. — Excellent Magazine. 

Sir William Wedderburn.— An excellent Madras magazine. 

Mr. Henry Bradley.— Ably conducted Journal. 

Mr. H. Samuel Smith, Editor, “Tropical Life.”'-Your 
magazin^MB oeria'T’iy most useful and its pages give one a groat 
deal ot iniormaMon on Indian topics. 1 study it in the samo way 
that I do thi. Uemew of Reviews at homo. 

0. W E. Cotton, Esq , 1. 0. S.— The success of the Indian 
Review must be a great source of pride to you. 

Henry W. Nevinson.— 1 admire your Review immensely. I 
always read it wiib interest. 

Sip D. E. Wacha. — A Magazine of excellent literary ability 
and conducted with great success. A storehc use of varied informs- 

tion on political ecc-urmical, literary and other pubjects The 

subscriber is compensated a hundredfold. I would confidently 
commend so ueclul a Magazine to every educated person. 

IS" The annual subscription to the Indian Review is Rs, 5 {Five] 
only including postage. Foreign 10s Subscriptions can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the Review send postage 
stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to 0. A. Nateson d Co.t 
Madras. Current issues will not be given as specimen copies* 


G. A. Natesan & Co., PublisherB, George Town, Madras. 



THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA. 

A HAND-BOOK OF PROQRJCSSIVE POLITICS 

BY GpVINDA DAS 

Bftibu Govida Das'a book on tho “Governance of India ” offers 
a constructive scheme of reform m the Indian constitution. The 
book IS full of original and fruitful observations, the result of tho 
author’s continuous study and reflecnon on the subject for over 
two decades. With the help cf apt quotations gathered from rare 
publications, defects in the system of administration are driven 
home and ways shown by which the defects could be eliminated 
and the system improved. “ The Governaiifa of India ” is a 
hand-book of living practical politics, a vade viecum for active 
politicians which no one, official or non-cfficial— inierpsted in the 
reform of the Indian administration— can afford to neglect. 

The Rangoon Afrtif,— The interesting feature is the scheme by 
the author touching the relationship of the Feudatory India to 
the Imperial Government which is rarely ooiibidered by Indian 
politicians and which is the most important consideration in any 
scheme of reform for India. The book will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social lieformcT . — Babu Govinda Das’s book is one of 
the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best informed treatises on 
the subject of Governance of India that we have come across. We 
heartily commend Babu Govinda Das’s book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to cur meagre literature on Indian politics. 
Crown 8 vo. Cloth Bound. 

Price Ba. 3. To Subscribers of “I. R.’' Bs. 2-8. 


Saints of India Series. 


* This IS a new series of short sketches dealing with tho lives of 
the most eminent saints that have risen in India, These lives 
are all based on the original account and biographies to be found 
in the several Indian languages. Each book alno contams a 
special account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches consists m the 
numerous and choice quotations from the poems and utterances 
of these saints. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 


Dnyaneshwar 

Namdbv 

Ekanath 

Bamdas 

Tukaram 

Tulsidas' 


Naimmalvar 

APrAR 

Nanda 

Kabir 

Chaitanya 

VlVEKANAKDA 


VALLABACHARYA 

nanak 

GURU GOVIND 
Dayananda 

BAM A KRISHNA 
EAMTIUATH 


Prioe Four Annas each. 


6- A. Natesau & Co., Publiahera, Georga Town, Madras. 



MAS ARTS, INDUSTRIES S AGRICDITORE. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Prof. V. G. 
Kale, Pergua'^oti College, Poona. Second Edition. Price Re. 1-8. 
To 8ub=ioriberR of the “Indian Review, ” Re. 1-4. 

The Swadeshi Movement. A Bympoaium by Representative 
Indiana an»l Anglo-Tndiaua Second Edition, Ito. 1-4. To Bub- 
Boribera of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1, 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Seedick R. Sayani, 
With AM inrroduoiion oy Sir Vit.ildas D.vinodar Thackeraay. 
Second Eiiti“ii ReMsed and enlarged. Re. 1. To Subsenbera of 
the “ Indian Ri'view,” Ah. 12. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industries and Education. By E. B. 
Havfell, Re. 1 -1. To Suba^ribora of the “ I R ” Re. 1. 

Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition ) By Mahadev 
Goviud Rtiii.to. P .ijo Hs. 2 To Subaoriuera of the “ 1 R.” He. 1-8. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, M.A. Second Edition. 
Be. 1. 'J’o yub '.no'jrs of the “I.R.” Aa. 12. 

Lift-Irrigation By A. Chatterton. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Price Ra. 2. To SubsoriDers of “ I.R.” Re. I'-S. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture.— Some LessonB 
from America By Cathelyne Singh. Second Edition. Price Be. 1. 
To Suosccibers of the ” Indian Review,” As, 12. 

It 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

Views of representative Indians and Aiig^lo-lndlans. 

Conttmrt HiQoiig others, the views of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
H.H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H the Maharaja of Dharbunga, 
G. K. Gokb.tld, Dr. Sir Rash Behan Ghoae, Hon. Sir Pazulbhoy 
Currimbhov Eurabiin, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Sir R, N. Mookerjea, 
Sir D. E. Wacba, Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan MalaviyUf Mrs. Besant, Mr, Tilak, Mr. 

> Surendraiiaih Banerjea, and also of Lord Minto, Lord Carmichael, 
Lord Ampr>bill, etc.. 

The Javie Jamshed —Worthy of special etudy. 

Tne ChriUxan Patriot. — Ought to be in the hands of every 
newspaper man and of every one who wants to know someihing 
about Irioia’s industrial position. 

Sir Roper LetUbridget K. C. J. E . — Students of eoonomioB 
and of social scienoe throughout the world owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for the admirable series of little 
volumes containing all these valuable speehhes and essays. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

Price Re. 1-4. To Subsoribepi of “ I.R. ** Re. 1. ^ 

G. A. Natoaau & Co., PublUberB, George Town, Madras. 



NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 

To the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras, all those who take any interest at all in contempo- 
rary events in India which will in the future form its history are 
thankful for their public.itioris. Not content with the editing and 
pubjishing of a first class monthly like the Indian Review, has 
written, edited and published a number of books and pamphlets 
which do credit not only to his scholarship, but also to his business 
capacity. He has published short biographical sketches of many 
eminent Indians. They arc a senes of uniform booklets, each with 
a frontispiece and any one of which can be bought for the modest 
sum of two annas or four annas. He has published collec- 
tions of the presidential and inaugural addresses that have been 
delivered at the difl'orent Congresses. • * • * *1 

He has published symposiums of views of (ffieials and non- 
officials, Indians and Europeans on such subjects as Sedition, 
the Swadeshi Movement, and the National Congress. By 
oolleciing the speeches arid wntings of Dr. Rash BihariGhose, 
Swami Vivekauanda. the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Lord Morley. ha has done a distinct service to both the jounger 
and elder generations of Indians ; for, these are books which the 
younger people like to have constantly by their side to study and 
the elders to refer to occasionally. It is very seldom indeeij that 
we see business capacity in a literary man, but Mr. Nate?. 'in seems 
to be one of those very few men who combine in themselves both 
of those capacities. — The Indian People Leader, Allahabad. 

The Indian ReYiew 

Extremely interesting and well worth reading. “-Celesfial 
Empire, Shanghai. 

* A magazine, every intelligent European should read, -“Simla 

News. 

Does credit to its enterprising publishers.— Indian Magazine^ 

Review, 

Always interesting and inatruotive magazine,— I’refi Lance, 

That admirably conducted journal. — India. 

A mine of solid and interesting information on Indian affairs 
^Japan Daily Mail. 

This Excellent Magazine, full of good things,— J5ow bay 
Ohronicle. 

Has oome to oooupy a prominent place in the front ranks 
of Indian periodical literature.— Madras Mail. 

Each edition appears to be an improvement on former,- 
^^eeling TU itor, 

0- A. Nalesan& Oo., PublUharB, George Town, Madrae. 



THE INDIAN PRESS ON 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

'There is no periodical in India whioh approaches it for the 
money. — Educational Review. 

Well-known monthly Magazine. — The Bengalee, 

This excellent Review. — The Telegraph. 

Quite indispensable to every student of Indian politics. — Phoenix^ 
Karachi. 

A store-boUHC of pleasant and instructive reading, —T/'ibwne. 

A model publication. — Punjahee. 

A marvel of cheapness. — Weekly Chronicle, 

Gives a rich and nourishing menu month after month.— Wesf 
Coaet Spectator, 

Kxcellent monthlv. — Amrita Bazaar Patrika. 

‘‘The Indian Review” may be called the Review of Reviews 
for India. Undoubtedly a jem of its kind and no cultured Indian 
cares to he without it. — Sanjvnrtaman, Bombay. 

Dtservtdly enjoys a great popularity. —Lawyer, Allahabad. 

Coming to the fore as a type of up-to-date journalism. — Moslem 
Chronicle. 

It deserves to rank with some of the best English and American 
Reviews. — Abkari. 

Deserving of liberal patronage, — Rast Qoftar and Stayaprakash, 

As fresh, typical and informing as ever.— Parsi. 

Indeed the Magazine for the million. — Kaisar-i-Htnd, Bombay. 

A monthly magazine of uncommon merit. — Bombay Guardian. 
Improves each month. — Rangoon Times, 

The premier review and magazine of India — Bassein News. 

There is in the Indian Review subject for all readers. — Indian 
Textile Journal. 

Full of live articles. — Capital. 

One of the best of its kind m India. — Commerce, Calcutta, 

In matter it is voluminous, and in scope wide . . . Shows 

a wonderful catholicity. — Calcutta Review. 

Ably edited, capitally turned out. — Ceylon Independent. 

A journal of immense influence and popularity.— CcyZow Law 
Review, . . . .r j- 

one of the brightest and most readable periodicals in India.— 
Advocate of India, 

The annual subscription io the “ Indian Review ” is Rs. 5. 
{Five) only including postage. Subscription can commence from 
any month. If you have not already seen the “ 
postage stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to G. A. Natesan 
d Co., Publishers, • Madras. Current issues are not given as 
specimen copies. - 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



A PATRIOTIC lODIAN FIRM OF POBLISBERS. 

We do aoc think wa are guilty of any exaggeration when we 
say that there is no Indian firm of publishers which oan surpass 
Messrs . G. A. Natesan & Co., of Madras, in point of utilitarian 
enterprise of a most patriotic character. The firm’s great aim is 
how best and most expeditiously to serve the public. Is a Congress 
held? Why, immediately within two weeks we arc greeted with a 
handsome portable volume of the proceedings, neatly printed, at 
the most moderate price, such as to be within the reach of the 
poorest reader. Similary with the proceedings of all other Oon- 
ferencea and Leagues. But what is more praiseworthy is the desire 
to acquaint the rising generation of youth with the utterances of our 
leading public men who have already borne the brunt and beat of 
the day. For instance, it is a fact that the annual reports of our 
Indian National Congress, specially the Presidential Addresses, 
are out of print. Many inquiries are made with the Joint 
Secretaries for these but they have regretfully to disappoint them. 
To meet 8uc|^ a growing demand, Messrs. Natesan & Co. have 
issued an ezoellently got-up volume of 1526 pages containing 
the origin and growui of our great National P«iiiLiual Institution, 
full text of all me Presidential Addresso? wj-fo-ciafe, reprint of all 
the Congress Resolutions, extracts from the Addressee of Welcome 
byGhairmrri of Reception Committees and noiaole utterances 
besides the portraits of all Congre.ss Presidents. This, indeed, is a 
distinct patriotic service which we dare say every true sou of India 
will greatly appreciate. It is a capital handbook of the Congress**" 
a veritable vade mecum and ought to find an extensive sale at only 
4 rupees a copy which is cheap enough in all c msoieuco. * • • 

We repeat, all Indians should feel exceedingly grateful for all these 
valuable publioatious at cheap prices to Messrs . Natesan & Co. 
But we know how ardent, modest, and sober a partriot is the bead 
of this most enterprising Indian firm, Mr. G. A. Natesan, who is 
an University graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere 
in the publication of cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 
We wish him and his firm every prosperity. — The JZaiser-i-hindt 
Bombay, 

KEY. J. T, SONDERLiND, Toronto, Canada.— “ I read 
your ‘Review’ with great interest and profit. It seems to me able 
and candid, and well adapted to give such information about Indiia 
as is needed in this part of the world, but which we have so few 
opportunities for gaining * * * I wish the ‘ Indian Review’ could 
be placed in many publio libraries in Caucida, the United States 
and England. It would do a silent but telling work.” 

THE LATE MR. WILLIAM DIGBY, O.I.E. • • “In its way— 

admirable way— I think the ‘Review’ which emanates from 
Madras, is an exceptionally interesting monthly publication, and 
I ooDgratulate Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
Review,* but on the excellence of its lea d,” 

O.A. Natagan & Oo., Pablisherg, George Town, Madrae. 



BIOGRAPHIES OF EHINENT INDIANS. 


A SerieB of Uniform Bioklefcg e4.ob wich a Portrait giving a 

suooinct biographical ftketoh and containing copious extraote 
Irom the epoechea and writings of the personages described. 


Torn Dutt 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

Sit P. M. Mehta 

Dinahaw Bdulji Wacha 

Mabadev Govmd Ranado 

G. K. Gokhale 

Dr. Ra.sh Behari Ghoae 

Lala Liajpat Rai 

Ravi Varma 

K. T. Teiaug 

Surettdranaih Banerjea 

Romeah Chunder Dutt 

Ananda Mohan Bose 

W. C. Bonnerjee 

Lai Mohun GhOvSO 

Raja Ram Muhau Roy 

Sic J. C. Bose 

Dr. P. G Ray 

Bit T. Muthuaami Iyer 

Deveodranath Tagore 

Prof, D, K. Karva 


Budruddin Tyabji 
Sir Syed Ahmed 
Sir Syed Amir Ali 
H. H, The Aga Khan 
Sir S. Subramania Iyer 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
M. K. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Babu Knsto Dag Pal 
R. N Mudholkar • 

V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 
Dewau C. Rangaobarlu 
Rahimtnlla Mobamed Bayani 
Tflwara Chandra Vidyaaagar 
Bebcamji M. Malabari 
Sir C. Sankaran Nair 
H. H The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Sir N. G. Gbandavarkar 
J. N. Tata 
Sasipada Banerji 
V. K. Ghiplankar 
Keshab Gbunder Son 
Pratap Chundra Muzumdar 
Sir B. P. Sinba 


rWGusrrflfi Many of our countrymen are deeply indebted 
to the bead of the emerpriging firm of G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, for the valuable publioatinns they bav.e been plaoing 
before the Indian public dealing with important questions of 
oon temporary interest or with the lives and careers of some of 
our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. We do not 
think there is any other publishing house in India that has 
attempted what Mr. Katesan has done with so much buoooss 
during the last four years to instruct public opinion by means of 
handy, cheap and useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attainments but endowed with business oapaoity 
and sound disoernment. He certainly deserves to be oongratulat- 
cd on the suooess of his useful publications. 

Foolioap 8 Yo. Price Ai. Four each. 

A. Natoean & Go., PabliBherB, George Town, Madras. 


NATESAN’^EW BOOKS 
Famous Parsecs 

At politicians, philanthropists, captains of Industry, 
as energetic citizens of a common country, many 
Faraees have made their mark and it is but fitting 
that a record ihould be made of their lives. Contents : 
SirJ. Jeejeebhoy, Fraroji Cowatji Banaji, Naorouji 
Ferdoonjl, Byramji Jeejeebhoy, Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
8. 8. Bengalee, Dadabhai Naoroji, K. R. Cama, J. R, 
Tata, Sir D. B. Wacha. Sir M. M. Mehta, Sir M. M. 
Bhownaggree. B. M. Malabari, and Sir J. J. Modi. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of “ I, R.” Rs. 2*8. 

Tales from Sanskrit Dramatists 

These ten tales which range over the vast field of 
Sanskiit Drama from the age of Bhasa down to 
Visakhadatta, are written on the lines of Lamb’s Tales. 
Contents : — Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, Sakun* 
tala, Malavikagnimitra, iVikranioorvasiya Mriccha- 
katika, Malati-Madhava, Nagananda, Ratnavali, and 
Mudrarakshasa. 

Price Rs, 2. To Subs, of “ I. R.” Re. 1*8. 

Mahatma Gandhi: 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

An enlarged and up-to-date edition of his life and 
teachings with an account of bis activities in South 
Africa and India, his Ureat March in connection with 
** Salt Satyagraha ”, his arrest and internment, 
the Slocombe interview, Sapru-Jayakar Negotiations* 

Price Re. 1. To Subs, of *T. R.” As. 12. 

Sakuntala 

Bt KA.MAI.A 8ATTHIAHADHAN, M.i. 

Tbit book oan be read with profit by students and 
others who cannot study the original in Sanskrit. 

Price As. 6 net. 

MissMayo’s Motherindia: 

A Rejoinder. By K. Natarajan. With an introduc- 
tion by Mr. G. A. Natesan and criticisms of 
'fegore, Gandhi, Besant. etc. Fifth edition. 

As. 12. To Subs, of the ” I. R.” As. 10. 


0. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Natesan’s National Literature 


21 Uniform . Cloth-Bound Volumes 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 

8WaMI VlVEKANANDA 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sabtri 
Sarojini Naidu 
Sir .1 . C Bose 
D r. P. C. Ray 
Dr Annie Besant 
The Rt. hon. Lord Sinha 
Sir William Wedderburn 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 
SURENDRANATH BaNERJEA 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha 

Price of each Vol. Rs. 3. Three. 

To Sube. of the f. R.** Re. 2-8 each. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Famoes Parsls. Biographical aketchea of politioians, 
philanthropiata, captaios of industry, etc. Ra. 3. 

Eminent Mussalmans Biographical aketchea of Mua- 
lim Statesmen, Poeti, Reformers, Jurists Ra. 3. 

Indian Christians. Biographical aketchea of poets, 
publicists, Minietera of the Church etc. With 13 
illustrations.* Ra. 3. 

Indian Statesmen. Biograpbichl sketches of famous 
Dewans and Prime Ministers of Indian States. With 
17 portraits. Ra. 3, > 

Indian Scientists Biographical sketcheg with an 
account of their Reaearchea, Discoveries and Inven- 
lions. Illustrated Ks. 3. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discoursei. 
By the Eastern and Western Disciples of Rama- 
kriahna— Vivekananda Rs. 3. 

Hinduism. By Baku Govinda Das. Cloth bound. 
450 pages. Rs. 3 

Indian National EvolMtion. By Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar. Rs. 3. 

The Governance of India. By Govinda Daa. Ra. 3. 

To Subs of the Indian Review Rs. 2-8 each. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




TALES FROl SAHSERIT DRAMATISTS 


THE FAMOUS PLAYS OF 

Kalidasa, Bhasa, Sri Harsha, Sudraka, Bhavabhiitl, 
and Visakhadatta 

ON THE MODEL OF LAMB'S TALES. 

VriVn AN INTHOBUAJTfON BY 

Sib C. V. KITAIARASWAMI SASTRI 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Phok. M. Hirivanna Dr. Suuramania Sastri 

Dr. S. K. Dii, m.a. Vibvan G. I. Somayaji 

Dr. Kumhan Raja, m.a. T. L. Krisunaswami Iyer 

KAMAI.A SArrHIANABMAN, M.A. 

ij^HKSE tales which range over the vast field of 
Sanskrit Drama from Bhasa down to Yisakhadatta, 
written on the lines of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
are intended to bring the treasures of the classics within 
reach of tlie lay reader. They are prefi.xed with short 
sketches of the respective authors coupled with critical 
notes on the Plays concerned. And they are told in 
easy and elegant English which must be particularly 
attractive to stmleuts in our schools and colleges. They 
ipresei&t the original in a fresh and vigorous style. 

DETAILED CONTENTS 


VISION OF VA8AVADATTA 

AVnfAKAKA 

BAKUm'ALA 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 

VIKRAMORVASIYA 


MRICCHAKATIKA 

MALATl-MADUAVA 

NAOANANDA 

RATNAVALI 

HUDKARAKSliASA 


Pflcc Rs. Two. 

To Subscribers of the Indian Review Re. U8. 


O. A NATBSAN & Co., POBLISHERS, MADRAS. 



MAHATMA GANDHI 

THE MAN & HIS MISSION 

enlarged aod up to-date edition of his life' 
and teachings with an account of his activities 
in South Africa and India, and hii Great March in 
connection with the Salt Satyagraha’*, his arrest and 
internment, famous Sapru — Jayakar N egotiatioos. etc. 

WITH APPRECIATIONS BY 
The Rt. Hon.Sastri, Tagore. Romain Holland, 

Rev. Holmes. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. C. F. 
Andrews^ Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Millie Graham 
Polak, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Bishop White- 
head, Mr. George Slocomhe,Mr. H.N. Brailsford. 
OPINIONS 

‘•A thoroughly accurate, well-informed and sym- 
pathetic sketch by one of Mahatma Gandhi's closest 
personal friends.*' — C. F. Andrews, 

*• I like it immenwely /* — W chard B Qregg. 

•* A timely book '* — The Sunday IHmes, 

8th Edition. PRICE RUPEE ONE. 

To Subs, of “ I. R.*‘ Annas Twelve. 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rnle 

BY M. K, Gandhi. 

KfT is certainly my good fortune that this booklet 
A of mine is receiving wide attention. In my 
opinion it is a book which can be put into the hands of 
a child." — (Mr. Gandhi in the Yuuvg India.'', 
A Cheap, Popular Edition. Price As. 8. 

To Subscribers of ike ** Indian Review," As. 6, 

Gandhi : An Indian Patriot in S. Africa 

BY THE REV. J. DOKE 

A cheap, popular edition. Says LordAmpthill in his 
Introduction : — " The subject of the sketch, Mr. 
Oandbi, has been denounced even by responsible 
persons, as an ordinary agitator ; A perusal of these 
pages ought to dispel any such notions from the mind 
of any man who has been misled into entertaining 
them. An inspiring biography by a Christian divine. * 
Re. 1. To Subs, of ** I. R.*' As. 12. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



raMOUS PARSEES 

4R8EE8 have played a leadinjj; and honourable part 
4^ in the public life of India. They are the pioneeri 
of India’i progress in many direction!. A« pilitlciane, 
pbilanthropiats, captains of indnatry, as energetic 
citizeoB of a common ountry, many Parsees have 
made their ma^k and it is but fitting that a record 
should ba made of their activities and achievements. 

Contents: — J. Jeejsehhoy, Banaji. Naorouji 
Ferdooriji, Byramji .Teojeebboy, Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
S 8. Bengalee, Dadabhai Naor*)ji, K. R. Oama, J. N. 
Tata, Sir D E. Wacha, ^^ehfa, Sir M, M. Bhowosg' 
gree, Malabari. and Sir J. J. Modi. With portraits. 

Cloth Bound. Price Rs. Three. 

To Subscribers of hidi-in Reoiew.'* R*f. 2-8. 


INDIAN CHRISTIANS 

Poets, Publicists, Reformers, Educationists, 
Ministers of the Church in Tndia. 

Contents t—K. M Banerji, Rev., Lai Behari Dey, 
Ramachandra, M. M. Datta. Rev. W. T. Satthiana- 
dban. Dr. Imad-tid-din, Nehemiah Goreh, K. C. 
Banerjea. Paudita Ramabhai, Rajah Sir flarnam 
Singh, Dewan Bihadur L. D. Swamikanu Pillai, 
Narayau Vainin Tilak. Principal Rudra, and 
Sadhu iSundar Singh. Wtth thirteen illustrations. 
Price Rs. 3, To Subs of the “ 1. R,” Rs. 2-8.' 


EMINENT MUSSALMAN3 

Among the sketches in this volume are: — Sir Syed 
Ahmed, Sir Salar Jung, Nawab Mobiin-ul-mulk, 
Badruddin Tyabji, Rahiratulla Muharaed Sayani, 
6yed Mahmood, Syed Amir Ali, The Aga Khan, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi. Sir Ali Imam, Syed Hasan Imam, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
Justice Shah Din, Sir Mahomed Iqbil. Sir Muhammad 
fiabibullah. Sir Abbas Ali Baig, Mahomed Ali Jinnah, 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr Hydariand the Ali Brothers. 

With the Portraits of all. Price Rs. Three 
To Subscribers of** Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



INDIAN SCIENTISTS 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

OP 

Dr. mahendralal sircar 

SIR JAOADI8H C. BOSE 
SIR PRAFOLLA CHANDRA RAY 
Dr. Sir C. V. R a M a N 
PROF. RaMACHANDRA 
SRINIVASARAMANUJAN 

AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
RESEARCHES, DISCOVERIES & INVENTIONS 
4^S a companion volume to Ihe Uvea of the many 
eminent Indiana hitherto publiihed, this volume 
containinff the aketches of diatinguished Indian Scien* 
tiata will be apecialiy welcome. Modern Indian aoien- 
tiata. brought up in the experimental methoda of the 
Weat ‘*are proving to the world that they could 
puraue acience not only for itaelf but for 
ita application to the benefit of mankind.” The- 
lives of Prof. Ramachandra and Ramanujan 
show the heights to which apeculation in 
the field of abatraot aoience reached in India. 

Price Rs. Three, 

To Subs, of the “ Indian Review.** Ra. 2-8. 

_Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose 

HI8 LIFE, DISCOVERIES AND WRITINGS 

T he matter of thia volume haa been carefully aeleot- 
ed 'and arranged under three headinga. Educa- 
tional, General, Science. The book ia prefixed with 
an exhauative account of hia life and achievementa. 
Price Ra, Three. 

To Subacribere of the “ Indian Review.** Ra. 2-8* 

Dr. P. C. Ray 

HIS ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

Price Ra, Three. 

To Subforibera of the ** Indian Review,** Ra. 2-8. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




The Life and Teachings of Buddha 

BY THE AKaGARIKA DHaRMAPALA 
^HI3 it a clear and concise account of the life and 
V Teachinga of Lord Buddha written by a well* 
known Buddhiat authority and in a style especially 
intended for non-Buddhists. The book is bound to 
be widely read and appreciated. The author cull# 
freely from the authentic life and sayings of the- 
Buddha in Pali. Appendix : Buddha's Kenuneiation. 
(Extracts from "The Life of Buddha "by Bodhisatva). 

Price Aa. 12. To Subs, of the " l.R." As. 10. 


Life and Teachings of Muhammad 


AHMBD 3HAF1 AND YA£UB HASAN 
this brief sketch an attempt is made to present 
o an outline of the chief incidents that marked tho 
career of a great world-personality. The Teachings of 
the Prophet will be particularly interesting. 

Price As. 12. To Subs, of the ** I. R." As. 10. 


Temples, Churches and Mosques 

BY Mb. YAKUB HASAN 
.(jS this remarkable volume Mr. Yakub Hassn has- 
o attempted to give a kaleidoscopic view of the 
world's architecture. Every style of Temple, Church, 
or Mosque .architecture is described at length to the- 
accompaDiment of no less than 68 illustrations. 
SwaRaJYa: a useful companion to the lay reader. 
New India ; A very remarkable production. 
Telegraph: Highly interesting and richly informing. 
Price Re. 1*8. To Subs, of "I.R.” Be, 1-4. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



Hindu Ethics 

PRINCIPLES OF 

HINDU RELIGIO SOCIAL REGENERATION 
BY BABU GOVINDA DAS 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY BABU BHAQAVAN DAS 

AND A FOREWORD BY 

Dr. GANGANATH JHA, M.A., D.LUT. 

Vice-Chancellor^ Allahabad University. 

A companion volume to the author*! book on 
Hinduism. It is critical of current Hindu beliefs and 
lays down lines along which reform should proceed. 

The Mahratta : Undoubtedly well worth being read 
by thinkers and social reformers. 

United India and Indian States : One of the most 
thought provoking books on the subject. 

Price Ri. Two. To Subs, of the “ I,R.** Re. 1-8. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

HINDUISM 

The book de iS with the sources of Hiuduiain, its 
fundamental te, tubings, its rites and customs, and it 
will be found invaluable to students of comparative 
Teligion, social r.-f jrmers and legislators. 4.50 pages. 

Cloth bm.td Rs. 3. To Subs, of “I.U.** 2-8, 


Governance of India 

AS IT rs AND AS IT MAY BE 

It is a hand-book of progressive politics and a vade^ 
mecum for active politicians. — Cloth bound. 

Rs. Three, To Bubs, of *• l.R.” Rs. 9-8 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 





SPEECHiSS AND WRITINGS 

OF 

SWAMI VIVE KAN AN DA 

A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
^HIS ii an exhauiblva and cirapreheniive collection 
of the worka of Swaiiii Vivekinanda. It con- 
taina, among; others, his eloquent character-aketch of 
“ My Master his celebrated lecture at the great 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago; all the import- 
ant and valuable speeches, addreises and discourses 
delivered in England, America and India on Goana 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karina Yoga, Vedanta, and 
Hinduism ; a choice collection of the contributions of 
the Swami to various jOipers and periodicals hitherto 
not available in book form ; some of his private letters 
to friends; and a selection from his beautiful poems. 
7th Edition. With Two Portraits and Apprecistions. 
Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the “ L R.” Ri, 2-8. 


THE MISSION OF OUR MASTER 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

BY THE EASTERN AND WESI'ERN DISCIPLES 

OF RAMAKRISHNA— VIVfK\NANDi 

Principal Contents : 

VIVEKANAND A^BRaHMANANDA 

abhiOdananua£sakad^na.nda. 
TBIGUNATII'aStUBYANANDA 
BODHAWAND aSkbIPANANDA 
VI bajanandaSsharva nanda 

NIVE DIT AsDEVAMATA 
MISS W A L D O 2 PARA M ANA K D A 
Price Rs. 3 (Throe). 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review/’ Rs. 2-8. 


G. A. Natesan & Go., Publishers, Madras. 




SANKARA’S SELECT WORKS 

With Sanskrit Text and Englieh Translation 
BY Mr.S. VENKATARA.MANAN 

Content! — Hymn to Hari : The Ten- Versed Hymn ; 
Hymn to Daksbinamurthi ; Direct Realization ; I he 
Century of Verses ; Knowledge of Self; Commentary 
on the Text ; Dehnition of one’s own self. 

The Main object of this invaluable publication is to 
present in simple English, some of the works of Sri 
Sankaracharya in which bo tried to expound in a 
popular style, the philosophy of the non-dua)istic 
Vedanta of which he whs the well-known founder. 

Rs. 2. To Subs, of the * I.R/’ Re 1-8. 


-THREE GREAT ACHARYAS 

SANKARA, RAMANUJA AND MADHWA 
attempt to bring under one cover critical 
Q^eketches of the life and times of these great 
religious leaders and an exposition of their respective 
systems of thought and philosophy. 

Contributors to the volume : 

Pandit Tatvabushan. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
Prof, M, Rangacharya. Mr. C. N, Krishnaswamy 
Aiyar. Prof. Hajagopalachari, and Prof. S. Subba Rao. 

Price Rs. 2, To Subs, of the “ I.R.” Be. 1-8. 


THE BHAGAVADGITA 

WITH THE TEXT IN DBVANaOaBI 
AND AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

By Dr. ANNIE BESAN r 


d^ORE than a lakh of copies of this sacred Bcript- 
w** ure of the Hindus have already been sold and 
now another ten thousand copies of this astonishingly 
cheap edition are issued for the benefit of the public. 
The text of the slokas is printed in Devanagari. 

Price per copy. Annas Four. (Foreign 6d.) 

Price of a single copy. by V. P. P, is 7 (Seven) As. 

Two copios 12 As. Three copies Re. 1-1. 

Four copies. Re. I*6*0. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Religion and Philosophy 

Prophet Muhammad. Life by Ahmed Shafi. Hie Teach- 
hige by Moulana Yakub Haaao. Ae. 12, To Suba of 
the “ 1. R.’* Aa 10. 

Ihe Life and Teachings of Buddha — By the Anagarika 
Dharmapala. (New Edition). Aa. 12. To Suba of the 
“I. R.” Aa,10. 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda. Lives & Teachings of 
Eminent Saints of Ber gat. With 5 portraits. Re. l-S*. 
To Subs, of the “ I. R.” Re. 1-4. 

Raminsnd to Ram Tirath — Recounts the lives and' 
teachings of Ramaoand, Kabir. Nmak. Mira Bai, 
Guru Govind, etc, Re. 1-8. To Subs, of “ I. R.” Re, 1-4. 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Govinda Das with an- 
introduction by Baba Bhagavan Das. Revised by Dr. 
Ganganatha Jba. Rs. 2. To Subs, of I. R.** Re. 1-8-. 

Hinduism — A Handbook of Hindu Religion. By Babu 
Govinda Das. Cloth hound and Indexed. Rs. d. 
To Subs, of the*‘ 1. R.'* Ra. 2-8. 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj— Recount! the lives and 
teachings of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, and other Brahmo 
leaders With Seven Portraits. lie. t-8. To Subs, of 
the “ I. R.'’ Re. 1-4. 

Sri Krishna's Messages and Revelations -By Baba 
Bharati. As, 8. To Subs, of the “ L. R.” As. 6. 

Light on Life. — Six Spiritual Discourses by Baba 
Bharati. Re. One. To Subs, of the I. K " As. 12. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discourses — By 
the Eastern and Western Discipies of Ramakrisbna— 
Vivekananda. Ra 3. To Sub». of the “ I.R.” Rs. 2 8. 

Three Great Acharyas — Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa. Their Life and Times and an exposition of 
their philosophy. Ra. Two, To Subs, of the “ I. R." 
Re. 1.8. 

Sri Sankaracharya's Select Works.— The text in Sanskrit 
Devanagari type and an English Tranlation. By S. 
Venkataramanan. B.A. Rs. 2. To Subs, of the “1. R." 
Re, 1 8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Ne\r 
Edition. Re. 1. To Subs, of the ** ( R.” As 12. 

Essentials of Hinduism— A symposium of leading 
Hindus. Aa. 12. To Subs of the “ U R.” As 10. 

Vnlshnaviie Reformeis of India. (Critical Sketches). 
By T Rajagopala Cbariar, M a., B.L. Re. 1. To Subs, 
of the “ 1. R." As. 12. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., ruBUSiiEiis, Madras. 



SAKUNTALA 

RENDERED INTO EASY PROSE 
ON THE MODEL OF LAMB’s TALES 
By KAMALA SATTHIANADIIAN, m.a. 

^f^AKUNTALA is Kalidasa's master-piece, thon^li he 
is also the author of two other well-known 
plays, Vikramorvasiyam and Malavicagniiuitram. In ren- 
dering- the play into a prose narrative, Mrs. Satthianadhan 
has borne in mind two great pieces of English Literature, 
namely, Charles Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare ”, and 
Sir A. T. Qiiiller-Coucirs “ Historical Tales from Shakes- 
peare ” for her models. For, a mere epitome of the story, 
without the beauty of the similes and metaphors for which 
Kalidasa is famous, will make the story unattractive. The 
authoress has throughout maintained the spirit of the 
original which evoked the appreciation of Goethe, the 
German poet. Innumerable translations of this drama have 
appeared till now, and this new version of a great classic 
is published with a view to acquaint the lay reader, 
with the beauties of Kalidasa, the Indian Shakespeare, 
This book can be read with profit by students 
and others who cannot study the original in Sanskrit. 

Price Annas Six net. 


SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDIES 

BEING STUDIES OF 

KfXG LEAK, MACBETH, HAMLET & OTHELLO 
By Uev. Dr. WILLIAM MILLER, c.i.e. 

Late PrinrJpaly Madrasi Christian College. 

Dr. Miller does not appear as an annotator or critic. 
He fixes his student’s attention especially on the 
ethical side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to 
him, the plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or 
not, are not calculated merely to amuse. They have 
each “ an inner meaning,” a “ central Idea,” which 
does the student good to search out and assimilate. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subs. “ I. R.” Re. 1-4. 


<T. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 


EMINENT ORIENTALISTS 

INDIAN. ENGLISH. FRENCH. GERMAN AND AMERICAN 

This is a new and interesting publication of equal inter- 
est to the scholar and the layman. It is a record of the 
achievements of many Kuropean and Indian savants. By 
their for learning and sympathetic understanding of 
ancient literature they have laid bare the treasures of 
ancient cultures and opened the door to a new world of 
thought deeper and subtler than any known to Europe. 

Among the 0-•lentaIlst^ Studied are: Sir William Jones, 
Sir Charles Wilkins, Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, George 
'rournour, Fergusson, l^ajendralal Mitra, Telang, Bhaii 
Daji and Indraji, Dr. Buhler, Monicr AVilliains, Max 
Muller, Sir John Fleet, Edwin Arnold, Nivedita, Griffith, 
Whitney, Vincent Smith, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Anun- 
dorain Barooah, Bhandarkar, Macdonncl, A. B. Keith, 
Paul Deussen and Sylvain Levi. 

Among the Contributors to the volume are : Prof. P. 
Sesbadri, Prof. Raddhakrishnaii, Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar, Prot. P. P. S. Sastri, Mr. Shumbu Chundcr 
l)ey, Prof. Suryanarayana, Mr. Vasant Naik, Mr. 
K. S. Rainaswami Sastri, Prof. M. S. Ramaswami' 
Iyengar, Prof. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, Prof. Srinivasa- 
chari, and Mr. D. W. Wickramaratchi. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Modern Review In tbi.s little volume we have 
been presented with critical sketches of the lives and 
achievements of a number of distinguished scholars 
who have done much to resuscitate India’s lost 
history, and interpret her ancient culture. ♦ ♦ * 

The Times of India The biographies go right down, 
to the present day and give a good deal of informa- 
tion which is not easily available. 

The Leader: — Interesting and stimulating. 

Swaralva ; — A true and faithful study of Indian 
Culture. 

Price Rs. 2 (Two). To Subs, ©f the “LR.” Re. 1-8. 

Bonks ars given at concession rates only to subs- 
crihers ot*- The Indian f^evieu ,*'* Any one who wishes 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Bs. Five 
one year's subscription to the Review tn advance. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., R'dlisuebs, Madras. 



MALABAR & ITS FOLK 

Bv T. K. Gopal Panfkkar, B. A. 

With Special Chapters on 

“The Land System of Malabar** by Dr. V. K. John, 
and “ The Moplahi** by Mr. Hamid Ali. 

^ HIS hook is a first attempt at a systematic treit- 
^ meot of the life and institutions ot the peoples 
of Malabar. Mr. Oopat Panikkar writes of his 
compatriots with intimate knowledge born of long 
■study and close association. 

There are twenty-three chapters in all, besides 
“ A Glossary of terms'*, and advantage has been 
taken of the issue of this new edition to revise and 
amplify the chapters in the light of recent history* 
Pilcc Rs, Two. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review*’ Re. 1-8. 


INDIAN TA1_ES 

OF 

FUN, FOLLY Sc FOLK-LORE 

A COLLECTION OF THE 

Tales of Tennali Raman, Mailada Raman, Raja-Blrbal 
and of Komati Wit and Wisdom, The Son-in-law Abroad, 
New Ii^ian Talcs, Tales of Raya and Appajl, and Folk- 
lore of the Telugns. Eight booklets In one single volume. 
New and revised edition. 

Price Re. 1* 4. To Subs, of the “ L R. " Re. One. 

6. A. Natesan £ Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Industry, Agriculture & Economics 

ladttttriAl laiiia. By Glyn Barlonr. Re. 1. To Subi. 
of the “ I, R.’* A •.12. 

Indian Industrial and Economical Problems. By 
Prof. V. G. K .le. Rs 8. To Subs, of “ I. R.*’ Re 1-8. 

Essnys on Indian Economies. By the late Mahsdev 
Oovind Ranade Rs 2. To Subs, of ** I. R." Re. 1-8. 

The Swadeshi Movement. A symposium by Repre- 
sentative Indians and Anglo-Indians. Re. 1-4. To Bubs, 
of the “ I. R." Re. 1. 

The ImprovemeU of Indian Agriculture. By 
Oathleyne Smgh. Re l. To Bubs of“I. R."As 12. 

L'ft Irrigation. By Mr. A. Ciitterton. Rs. 2. To 
Subs, of the “ I. R.” Re. 1-8. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Sayani. Re. 1. 
To Subs, of the “ I. R.’* As. 12. 

General 

Tales Irom Sanskrit Dramatists. On the lines of 
Lamb’s Tates (Ten famous Dramas rendered into 
easy English Prose). Rs 2. To Subs. of“l.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Sukuntsla. By Mrs K Sathianathan Rendered 
Into easy prose for use in Schools and Gollegea. As. 6. 

Malaher and its Polk. By Mr. T. K Gopala 
Panikker, Bit. With special chapters on “Land 
system of Malabar” by Dr. V. K, John and The 
Moplahs” by Mr. Hamid Ali Bar,-at-law. Rs. 2. 
To Subs of the “I R ” Re. 1-8. 

8kakespcare*s Tragedies. By Dr. Miller. Being 
the critical study of Lear, Macbeth, Othello, and 
Hamlet Re. 1-8 To Subs, of the ** I. R.” Re. 1-4. 

Miss Mayo's Mother fodia. A Rejoinder. By E. 
Natarijjan, With an introdnetioo by Mr, G. A. 
Natesan and criticisms of Tagore, Gandhi. Besant, 
etc 5th Edition As. 12 To Subs, of “I. R ” As. 10. 

Visvahharati By Dr. Rabindranath and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, with 6 portraits As 8. 

Delhi, The Capital of India. 54 illustrations. Rs. 2. 

Indian Talas of Fun, Folly and Folk-1 >re. A 
collection in one volume of eight book lets. New 
Edition. Ke. 1-4. To Subs of the ‘‘ I, R.” Re. 1, 

The BKagavad Gtt«. With text in Devanagari and 
an English translation by Annie Besant. Pocket 
Edition. Please note the price is 4 As. and not 2 As. 

Rise and Growth of Bombay Municipal Government. By 

Sir D. E. Waoha. Rs. 2. To Subs of “ I. R.” Re. 1-8. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 


IF YOU WANT 

TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 

her political, social and Influstrial activities; her history, 
tradition and literature ; her religion and philosophy, 
her hopes and aspirations for the future ; and the men 
and women who labour for the attainment of her ideal, 
YOU MUST SUBSCUIRK TO 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE 

MOS r UP-TO-DATE MONTHT.Y MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY Mr. G. A NATESAN. 

The Indian Review is an All-India Monthly Magazine 
devoted to the discussion of all topics of general interest 
with special reference to India. It caters to the taste of 
all classes. ♦ * * Please note that a large and varied 
collection of Books on Indian Political, Industrial, 
Agricultural, Social and Religious Literature, Biographies, 
and the Speeches and Writings of Eminent Indians and 
Friends of India are offered at special concession rates 
to subscribers of the Indian Bevieiv. 

^ If you have not already seen the “ Indian Review,” 
send your name and address with a Four-anna (Gd.)- 
postage stamp for a free specimen copy. 

Single copy: Eight jinnas — One Shilling. 

Annual Subsn. Indian : Rs. 5. Foreign : 12 ah. 


Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers 
of The Indian Review, Any one who wishes to i uy hooks 
at concession rates must remit Rs.Five (12 sh. Foreign) 
one year's subscription to the Reviews in advance. 


O. A. NaTESAN & Co., PUBI.ISHERS, MADRAS,. 
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